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THE 


EDITOR’S ADVERTISEMENT 

T O T H E 

A 

READER. 

rip WO Volumes of the Roman Hlf- 
| tory have already appeared fince the 
death of Mr. Rollin. However This, 
of which I am the Editor, is the firft that 
can properly becalled Pofthumous. The Sixth 
and Seventh were printed whilft the Author 
was alive, and were prevented from appear¬ 
ing only for Mr. D’Anville’s maps, whofe 
regard for the accuracy of his works makes 
him with reafon take the neceffary time for 
compleating them in fuch a manner, as may 
deferve the opinion of the Publick. 

The eighth volume is not in the fame cafe 
with tbofe that preceded it. Mr. Rollin put 
the firft draught of it, according to his cuf- 

tom, into my hands, on fetting out for the 
country in July 1741, after his firft illnefs: 
and he never faw it from that time. Accord¬ 
ingly he did not give this, nor many large 
parts, which he had prepared for the ninth 
volume, the laft hand, The revifal, in which 
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he was very attentive, is wanting to this part 
of his work. And inftead of my offering my 
obfervations to him as heretofore, always with 
fubmitfion to his better judgment, I was ob¬ 
liged to take upon me to decide in refpeft to 
the additions and alterations, which feemed 
neceffary. 

It was not without great repugnance that I 
took this liberty, though I did not affume it of 
myfeif, and in doing fo only obeyed his or¬ 
ders. The profound veneration, which I al¬ 
ways had for him from my earlieft youth, 
would have induced me to refpefl: every fyl- 
lable of his manufcript. But every one who 
compofes, perfectly knows, the difference be¬ 
tween the firft draught from an author’s pen, 
and the lame work made fit for the prefs. It 

was therefore neceffary, that a timidity, how¬ 
ever well-founded, thould give place to the 
good of the work, and the fervice of the pub- 
lick, which Mr. Rollin directed me to prefer 
to every other confideration; and I conceived, 
that his own maxims and example would con¬ 
demn me, if, out of an excefs of refpect for 
his memory, I fhould leave thefe laft fruits of 
bis labour in a condition he would not have 
left them himfelf $ and if I fpared my weak 
endeavours to bring them as near as poffible 
to the degree of perfection they would have 
had, if he had lived. 

I have at lead taken care to adapt myfeif as 
much as poffible to his view; and upon every 

doubt that arole, to conduit the idea which I 
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had of his fade and manner of thinking: and 

4 ; O 

I have made no addition, nor alteration, which 
I am not allured my Mailer himfelf would 
have approved upon n?y reprefentation. 

After all, my part in this volume is very in¬ 
considerable: the whole matter, and every 
thing efiential is the fame Author’s, I there¬ 
fore venture to affure the publick, that they 
will Hill find Mr. Rollin here; that is, not 
only the eafinefs, elegance and elevation of 
his flyle, but his generous and exalted fenti- 
ments, his zeal for every thing that regards the 
good of human fociety, his love of virtue, his 
reverence for the Divine Providence; in a 
word, a profane fubjedl in a manner fandtifkd 
by the fpirit of Religion, with which it every 
where abounds. 

How gladly Ihould I expatiate in the praife 
of this great man, whom it was my good- 
fortune to have for my mafter, benefadtor and 
father! But I have fomething to prefent the 
Reader, which is much better than any thing 
that could come from my own hand. M. de 
Boze, who paid Mr. Rollin the tribute of 
praife cuftomary in the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, with all the amity of a brother-fel¬ 
low, all the franknefs of a worthy man, and 
all the ability of an excellent painter, has 
been pleafed to put fo valuable a piece into my 
hands in order to its being printed in the 
front of this volume. A circumftance happy 
lor me, and which no doubt will be highly 
agreeable to the publick, has forced him to 

A 3 antici- 
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anticipate the time, when this Elogium was 
to appear in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. Refped for Mr. Rollin, and 
the prejudice fo well founded in favour of 
every thing Mr. de Boze treats, had made 
i'ome perfons defign to commit one of thofe 
unavoidable piracies upon him, which only 
the moll: excellent orators are apt to experi¬ 
ence. His difcourfe was taken down as he 
pronounced it in the Aflembly itfelf, and has 
been printed in the twelfth volume of a collec¬ 
tion intitled, Amufemens du Coeur £? de I’Ef- 
prit, with interpolations, tftiftaken fads, and 
defeds of ftyle, that ftrangely disfigure it. 
And it is to this I now have the confolation of 
giving, and the publick the fatisfadion of 

reading, the Elogium of Mr. Rollin made by 
the illuftrious Secretary of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. 

Mr. de Boze has confined himfelf to what 
fuited the audience, before which he fpoke, 
and confidered the perfon, whofe praife was 
his fubjed only in refped to his genius, talents, 
and literature. And indeed to defcribe the 
heart of Mr. Rollin is fuperfluous after the 
pidure of it in his works. He has there 
drawn himfelf with a fimplicity and force, 
which no other hand can equal. Every body 
knows, that the fentiments of a noble foul, 
expreffed in every ftroke of his pen, are what 
have acquired him moft admirers both in 
France and amongft Strangers, and that the 
man in him charms more than the Writer, I 

i fli all 
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fliall therefore not undertake to applaud here 
his beneficent difpofition, his candor, his ge- 
nerofity, his charitable ads, and his tender 
and fincere piety. Let me only obferve for 
the honour of Religion, and the confufion of 
thofs, who confider devotion as the attribute 
of little minds, that in him piety was as Am¬ 
ple as learned; and that he perfedly verified 
the celebrated faying, that Religion is admired 
in great minds for the Little things, and in 
common minds for the Great things, it makes 
them do. 

How happy (hould I be, could I attain the 
two charaders of this admirable man’s fpirit; 
and, as I am appointed by his orders, and in 
a manner by thofe of Providence, to continue 
his work, if I could preferve at leaft a fliadow 
of his talents, .and efpecially of the fentiments 
of Religion, which were the foul of them! I 
can at leaft folemnly aver, that in the career 
upon which I am entring, I fliall never lofe 
fight of fo excellent a model; and that I pro- 
pofe to myfelf as neap as poffible to purfue his 
tafte and plan ; that is to render the Hiftory 
ufeful with refped to morals, and always to 
make it fubfervient to virtue, and the glory 
of Religion. 

May it pleafe Heaven, that I may acquit 
myfelf worthily of this defign, and, after the 
example of my ever dear and venerable Maf- 
ter, in labouring for the improvement of 
Youth, that I may labour alfo for my own 
fandification. 
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Mr. RO LL IN, 

By Mr. de Boze, perpetual Secretary 
of the Academy of Inferiptions y and 
Belles Lettrcs. 

Read in the publick AJfembly oj that Academy 

Nov. 14, 1741. 

C HARLES ROLLIN', fecond fon 

of Peter Rollin, a Maffer-cutler of 
Paris, was born there on the 30th of 
January 1661, and was intended, as well as 
his elder brother, for his father’s bufinefs, who 
had made both take up their freedoms in their 
earliefl youth. 

A Benedibtine, of the order called White- 
mantles , whom he had often heard fay, or 
ferved at, mafs, becaufe their church was in 

his neighbourhood, was the firft who ob- 

ferved in him a great capacity for letters. He 
knew his mother, who in her way was a wo¬ 
man of merit: he fpoke to her, and told her 
that it was abfolutely necelfary to make him a 

Student. 
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Elogium of Mr. Roluk, 

Student. Her own opinion alfo fuggefted 
fbmething of the fame kind to her; but rea- 
fons ftronger in appearance always oppofed it. 
She was become a widow, without any re- 
fource on the fide of fortune but carrying on 
her hufband’s trade. Her children were the 
only fupport fire had, and file was not in a 

condition to be at expences to give any of them 
a different education. 

The good Monk, far from defifiing, con¬ 
tinued his inftances; and the principal obfiacle 
having been removed by obtaining a fcho- 
larfliip in the College of the XVJII, the fate 
of young Rollin was decided in confequence, 
and from thenceforth he appeared in a quite 
different light, even in the eyes of his mother. 

She began by perceiving more wit and de¬ 
licacy in his manner of addrefs and obedience. 
She foon after was. fenfible of the progrefs he 
made, which was talked of every where, and 
not without a kind of aftonifhment: and 
what undoubtedly was no lefs grateful to her, 
was to fee the parents of his fellow-ftudents of 
the molt diftinguiflied birth and rank, fend or 
come themfelves to defire, that (lie would per¬ 
mit her fon to pafs holidays with them, and 
be the companion of their pleafures as well as 
of their ftudies. 

At the head of thefe illaftrious parents was 
the Minifter Mr. le Peletier, whofe two el- 
deft fons had found a formidable competitor 
in this new-comer. Their father, who per¬ 
fectly knew the advantages of emulation, was 

foliicitous 
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follicitous to increafe it. When the young 
fcholar was Imperator , which frequently hap¬ 
pened, he fent him the fame prefent as he did 
to his fons, and the latter loved him tho’ their 
rival; they carried him home with them in 
their coach; they fet him down at his mother's 
when he had bufinefs there, and waited for 

him: and one day obferving that he took the 
firft place W'ithout ceremony, fhe was going 
to reprimand him fharply for want of good 
manners; but the Preceptor humbly anfwer- 
ed, that Mr. Peletier had given orders, that 
they fhould always place themfelves in the 
coach according to their rank in the clafs. 

This brief account of Mr. Rcllin’s progrefs 
in his ftudies will fuffice, and we the more 
willingly fupprefs other particulars of it, as 
with fome little differences, fuch details are 
but too often introduced into the Hiftorical 

Elogies of the members of the Academy it is 
deprived of by death. But we cannot dif- 
pence with relating however, that when he 
ftudied Rhetorick in the College of Pleffis un¬ 
der the celebrated Mr. Herfan, who w T as ftu- 
dious to excite the ardor of his pupils by ho¬ 
nourable Epithets, that Profeffor faid publick- 
ly, that he did not know by what term to dif- 
tinguiih young Rollinfufficiently, and that he 
was fometimes tempted to denominate him 
Divine. He referred almoft all thofe who 
afked him for compofitions in verfe or profe to 
his difciple; Apply to him , faid he; he will do 
it muck better than I. 
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Some time after, a Minifter, to whom no¬ 
thing could be refufed, Mr. Louvois, engaged 
Mr. Herfan to quit the College of Pleffis to 
be with the Abbot de Louvois his fon, of 
whofe education he took great care, and who 
gave great hopes of his proficiency. Mr. Rol- 
lin was then only in his twenty third year, 
and fo early was confidered as worthy to fuc- 
ceed Mr. Herfan. He was the only one of a 
different opinion, and it was not without doing 
violence to him that it was refolved he fhould 
be Second profeffor, as Mr. Herfan had been 
before he was advanced to the chair of Profef¬ 
for of Rhetorick, which he alfo had fome 
years after him: and what compleated the 
entire conformity between them, was, that 
Mr. Herfan who had the furvivorfldp of a 
chair of eloquence in the College Royal, re¬ 
signed that alfo with the King’s permifhon in 
favour of Mr. Rollin. 

The neceffity of compofing tragedies for 
the diftribution of prizes at the end of every 
year, was the only thing that gave Mr. Rollin 
fome difficulty. However fenfible he was in 
other refpedts to the beauties of the antient dra- 
matick poets, he was convinced, that fuch 
representations did not fuit Colleges, where 
they only made the mafters and Scholars lofe 
precious time: ■ and it was remembered on 
this occafion, that Mr, le Pelletier having been 
defirous, that fome Should be placed at his 
houfe by his fons and the young perfons he 
had affociated with them in their dudies, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Pvollin was the only ore, who could 
never be prevailed upon io aft any part. A 
certain fund of ingenuous modefty, that at¬ 
tended him in every part of his character, 
prevented him from taking upon him only for 
an inilant any ftrange perfonage. 

Excepting almoit only this circumftance, 
r.o profeifor exercifed his functions in a more 
filming manner. He often made Latin orations, 
In which he celebrated the events of the 
times; as the firlt victories of the Dauphin, 
the taking ofPhilipfburgh, and the following 
campaigns. But the Greek language always 
feemed to him to .deferve the preference. 
It had began to be neglefted in the Schools 
of the Univerfity: he revived the dudy, 
and was the true reftorer of it. He very 
much regretted, that the cudom of deput¬ 
ing in Greek had been discontinued. Mr. 
Bcivin jun r . had fet the lad example of it: 
and not having fufficient authority to re-efh- 
bliili it, he introduced another dill more ufeful, 
that cf publick Exercifes upon the antient 
Greek and Latin Authors. He chofe the 
vouneed fens of Mr. le Pelletier to do the 
fcrd cf thefe exercifes, and the applaufes they 
received, excited an emulation in the other 
Colleges, which dill lubfids. Mr. Rollin 


usually augmented the luftreof them by pieces 
of poetry, which he addrefied, femetimes to 
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performed thefe exercifes, fome- 
tmnes to their parents; and many of thefe 
pieces are printed. Mr. le Pelletier carefully 
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preferved the original of that, which Mr. 

Rollin infcribed to him upon the exercife of 
his fons. He compofed three upon thofe of 
the Abbot de Louvois: and the third is re¬ 
markable for explaining clearly and with 
inimitable graces the print of the famous 
Thefes, which the Marquefs of Louvois his 
father made him dedicate to the King on his 

return from taking Mons. With thefe talents 
were united an indefatigable zeal, and fuch a 
difcernment of different geniufes, that he in- 
ftantly faw what they were capable of, and 
the method to be ufed in their inftruffion. His 
capacity in checking impetuofity, and exalting 
courage, in fparing delicacy, and fubdning in¬ 
dolence, enabled him to form abundance of 
learned men and excellent Profeffors, and to 

give the Clergy, Bench, and even profeffion 
of arms, perfons of great merit. The Pre¬ 
mier Prefident M. Portail ufed fometimes to 
tell him, by way of jeft, that he had made him 
labour too hard: and Mr.Rollin ferioufly re¬ 
plied ; “ It becomes you indeed to complain of 
“ that, Sir. It is that application to bufinefs 
“ which diftinguifhed you in the office of 
<c Attorney General, and raifed you to that of 
“ Premier Prefident: you are indebted to me 

“ for your fortune.” 

* 

After having been eight or ten years fuccef- 
fively Profeffor in the College of Plefiis; Mr. 

Rollin quitted it, to devote himfelf entirely to 
the ft tidy of Hiftory, retaining of his publick 
functions onlv the chair of eloauenee in the 

* A 

Royal 
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Royal College, which he held however only 
with the title of Survivorfhip, without any ad¬ 
vantage: but he had an eftate of about 6 or 
yoo livres a year (about 35/. flerling) and 
believed himfelf extremely rich. 

The Univerfity, that perceived their lofs in 
the retreat of Mr. Rollin, foon recalled him. 
He was chofen Redtor or Principal at the end 
of 1694, and was continued fo two years, 
which was then a great diftindtion. In this 
quality he twice pronounced the panegyrick 
upon the King in the fchools of the Sorbonne, 
which the city had lately founded. Never 
were Audiences more numerous and polite. 
Thefe two orations were confidered as mafter- 
pieces; and efpecially the laft, the fubjedt of 
which was the eftablifhment of the Invalides. 
And however, as if that fubjedt had not fuf- 
ficed the fertility of Mr. Rollin’s genius, the 
fame day he caufed an ode upon the other 
ornaments of Paris to be diftributed in the 
affembly. The defcription of its gates alone 
as triumphal arches formed in this poem a 
new panegyrick ftill more worthy of the 
Hero. 

What we find in the Memoirs of Mr. 
Amelot de la Houfage, in the article of pre¬ 
cedencies, is to be dated at this time. He 

fays there, that at apublick deputation in Civil 
Lavs, the Principal Charles Rollin would never 
Juffer the Archbifhop of Sens (Fortin de la 
Hoguette) to take place of him. It is not 
neceiTary to add, that at all other times, and 

c'n 
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on every other occafion, he would never have 
difputed place with any one. 

The end of Mr. Rollin’s Reftorfhip did 
not entirely reilore his liberty. The Cardinal 
de Noailles engaged him to take upon him the 
directions of his nephews ftudies, who were 
at the College of Laon; and he applied him- 
felf to this with pleafure, when Mr. Vitte- 
ment, to whom the education of the children 
of France was given, earneftly defired to re- 
fign his Coadjutorfhip in the office of Princi¬ 
pal of the College of Beauvais to Mr. Rollin. 
The latter made great difficulty to accept of it, 
and it appears from fome of the printed letters 
of the Abbe Duguet, that if was he, who de¬ 
termined him to do fo. 

The College of Beauvais, now fo fiourifhing, 
was then a kind of defert, in which there 
were very few fcholars, and no difeipline: 
and what feemed to make it impoffible ever to 
re-eftabliffi order and application in it, was its 
being united with another college of the fame 
nature. We fhall not fay in what manner 
Mr. Rollin fucceeded in placing it in honour, 
and to people it almoft beyond what it could 
contain. We may imagine juftly that all the 
talents were neceffary, which himfelf requires 

in a good Principal in his Trcatife upon Stu¬ 
dy. It is common enough for great mailers 
to preferibe the true duties of an office, only 
by repeating, without thinking of it, the 
manner in which themfelves have difeharged 
them. 


And 
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And accordingly nothing equalled the con¬ 
fidence people had in him. A rich man of 
the country, who knew him only by reputati¬ 
on, brought his Ion to him to be admitted to 
board as a fcholar in the college of Beauvais, 
not believing That would admit of any diffi¬ 
culty. Mr. Rollin excufed himfelf from re¬ 
ceiving him, becaufe there was notan inch of 
room to fpare, and to convince him of that, 
he carried him through all the apartments. 
The father in defpair did not exprefs himfelf 
by vain exclamations. I am come, faid he, 
exprefsly to Paris-, I Jkall Jet out to mor¬ 
row ; Ifallfend you my fon with a bed. 1 have 
none but him: you may lodge him in the court¬ 
yard, or in the cellar if you pleafe : but he 
fall be in your college, and from this moment I 
fall give myfef no farther pain about it. He 
did as he faid. Mr. Rollin was reduced to ad¬ 
mit the young man, and to lodge him in his 
own clofet, till he could provide an ufual place 
for him. 


In i y 12, he quitted the office of Principal 
of Beauvais to refume the firft proieft of his 
ftudies more at leiiure. He began bv work- 

upon whom he fet a 
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great value, and of whom he faw with pain 
too little ufe made. He retrenched all from 
him, that he judged fuperfluous for forming 
orators, or improving the manners: he ex¬ 
plained hi? method and views in an elegant 
Preface : he 

udi.ed Su primaries fufficiently 
^p 4 ^ uv * 1 . 4 ^ ^~ re: he accompanied 
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the text with brief but curious notes; and 
the edition appeared in two Volumes in izmo. 
the beginning of 1715. 

The Univerfity, to which he was alfo fo 
dear and fo ufeful, in 1719 appointed him 
to fpeak a folemn oration, by way of thanks, 
for the Free Inftrudlion which the King had 
lately inftituted. The fubjed was great, and 
the fublimity and pomp of exprefiions not 
unequal to it: he fpoke in it as a con- 
fummate Mafter of the order, choice, and 
tafte of fludies; and what he faid, made it 
ardently defired, that he would one day 
give the world a compleat treadle upon that 
iubjed. 

The univerfity alfo judging, that their 
antient flatutes flood in need of fome alterati¬ 
ons in that refpedt, and that no one was more 
capable of drawing them up than Mr. Rollin, 
eleded him Principal again in 1720. But 
particular circumftances fhortened this fecond 
Principalfhip fo much, that the ftatutes were 
no longer thought of, and he had time to 
compofe his treatife upon the manner of 
fludying and teaching the Belles Lettres. He 
divided it into four volumes, the fir ft two 
of which he publifhed in 1726, and the two 
laft in 1728. 

Encouraged by the fuccefs of that work, 
he undertook another of much greater extent, 
and which however was but a neceflary fequel 
of the former: this was the Antient Hiftory 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, AfTyrians, 

Vol. VIII. ( a ) Baby- 
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Babylonians, Medes, and Perfians, Macedo¬ 
nians and Grecians. He was at firft in hopes 
of bringing it within the compafs of fix or 
leven volumes; but it led him on infenfibly to 
the thirteenth. 

They all appeared between the year 173° 
and 1738; and during the publication of 
the two laft volumes Mr. Rollin alfo pub- 
lifhed the firft volume of the Roman Hiltory, 
of which five have already appeared, and the 
fixthand feventh are printed off, and wait only 
for the maps to be infected in them.The eighth, 
and part of the ninth, are done, and come 
down as low as after the war with the Cimbri, 
which preceded the battle of Adium, where 
Mr. Rollin’s defign ended, only about feventy 
years. His illuftrious pupils, whom he began 
to call his mafters, cannot leave his work 
imperfect in any refped. 

The publick will perhaps demand alfo of 
them the Latin orations of Mr. Rollin, becaufe 
none of them are printed; and probably there 
is not one of them, that does not deferve it. 
If it were incumbent upon us to point out 
in the order of time all thofe, which are 
come to our knowledge, or of which the re¬ 
membrance has been more happily preferved, 
there is one amongft the reft which we fhould 
not have forgot; this is that, which he pro¬ 
nounced in 1701, two years after his entrance 
into the College of Beauvais, upon the accefii- 

on of Philip V. to the Crown of Spain. A little 
more care has been taken of his poems. They 

were 
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were inferred in 1727 in a feleft mifcellany; 
and befides thofe we have already mentioned, 
there are a great number of equal fpirit and 

beauty. If we were to decide the preference 
to any of them, his Latin tranflarion of Mr. 
Boileau’s ode upon taking of Namur would 
not want voices. 

There are alfo many Epigrams, which have 
almoft all of them their Angularity. For 
instance, it would be difficult to And any 

thing, that feems fo well to prove the quality 

of Prophets, commonly enough afcribed to 

poets, than that Which be fent in 1695, the 

firft year of his Principalffiip, to the gfandfon 

of Mr. Le Pcletier, who was only in his fixth 

year. He fent him on Candlemafs day in the 

name of the Univerfuv, fuch a wak-caodTe as 

✓ ' 

it is the cuftom to prefent the Premier Preli- 
dents; and told him in writing, that he fhoiild 
accuftom himfelf to receiving that honour, 
that he fhould efpecislly take care to make 
himfelf worthy of it, becaufe that high office 
was a place which Themis herfelf alluredly 
allotted him, after fhe fhould have conferred it 
upon his Father. 

2 k manet hac fedes: fuimum Themis ipfa Trihunal, 
Vera cano, Patri deftinat i inde tibi. 

Both were then very far from it; howevef 
the father was Premier Prefident twelve years 
after, and the fon is fo now. In another 
Epigram Mr. Roliin makes a ffioft ingenious 
allufion to his firfl bufinefs. He fends a knife 

(a 2 ) for 
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for a new-years gift to one of his friends, 
and tells him, that if this prefent feems to 
come rather from Vulcan than the Mufes, he 
ought not to wonder at it; becaufe it was 
from the cave of the Cyclops, that he firlt 
fet out towards Parnaifus. ' 

Two other pieces of Mr. Rollin have been 
printed feparately: HendecaJ'yllaba , addreffed 
in 1691 to Father Jouvency, upon his having 
lately published at Paris, on the taking of 
Montmelian, in the name of one of his 
fcholars, the fame copy of verfes, which he 
had published before at Caen in his own 
name on the taking of Maeftrich in 1673. 

The fecond is Santolius Pcenitens , that made 
a great noife when it appeared ; the French 
tranflation of which, afcribed to Mr. Racine, 
was afterwards found to have been done by 
Mr. Boivin junior. Santeuil’s Epitaph, en¬ 
graved in the Cloifter of Saint Vidtor, is alfo 
Mr. Rollin’s: and it is certain, that if his mo- 

defly had permitted him to efteem his Latin 
works as much as they deferved, that collec¬ 
tion would very agreeably have concluded the 
new edition of his treatife upon fludies and of 
his Antient Hiftory. 

We have faid nothing of the fuccefs his 
works have had, becaufe their fame is ftill 
the fubjetff every where, as well in foreign 
countries as in France. The Duke of Cum¬ 
berland and the Princefles his lifters had al¬ 
ways the firft copies from the prefs; they 
being defirous to read them as foon as poffible, 

and. 
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and who could give the bell account of them. 
The Prince Paid, 1 know not how it is in Mr. 


Rollin ; reflexions every where elfe feem tedi¬ 
ous, and I turn them over with negledi ; they 

charm me in his book , and 1 do not lofe aJingle 
word of them. 

The Queen their mother, a little before 
her death, intended to correfpond with him 
by letters, and had caufed the moft obliging 

things in the world to be Paid to him on 

that head. The letters of the prince Royal, 
now King of Pruflia, highly graced this tri¬ 
bute of efteem. But when he had the good- 

O 

nefs to notify his acceffion to the throne to 
him, amongft other learned men of the firfl 
rank, Mr. Rollin obferved to him, that for 
the future he fhould have a due regard to his 
high occupations, and that having no long¬ 
er any counfels to take but of his own glory, 
he would no longer have the honour to write 
to him. 


The example of Princes is of great force. 
A poet famous for his works, and ftill more 
by his difgraces, the celebrated Roufeau , was 
alfo defirous of a correfpondence with Mr. 
Rollin. He wrote him feveral letters; and 


infcribed Epiftles in vcrfe to him. Mr. Rollin 
did not think he ought to decline a commerce, 
in which he was in hopes of introducing 
reflexions of Chriftianity and Piety with fuc- 
cefs. Happy beginnings emboldened him to 
fend the poet part of the Abbe Duguet’s works, 
and the poet in return Pent him his poems of 

(a 3 ) the 
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the Amfterdam Edition, but without the 
fupplement, at which he was afraid the fevere 
morality of Mr. Roliin might take offence. 
At length he came himfelf to Paris as much 
as poffible incognito. He there faw Mr. 
Roliin almoft every day, and would not fet 
out on his return without reading his will to 
him. In it he had difowned in the ftrong- 
eft terms thofe immoral couplets, which were 
the fir ft occafion of his misfortunes, and 

perfifted in afcribing them to the perfon, he 
had at firft charged with being their author. 
Mr. Roliin took him up fhort in this place : 
he urged with warmth, that the evidence of his 
own confcience fufficed to acquit him to him¬ 
felf ^ but that having no equivalent proof for 
charging any perfon whatfoever by name, he 
would at lead render himfelf guilty in effedt 
of a rath judgment, and perhaps of an horrid 
calumny. The poet had nothing to reply; 
and Mr. Roliin was extremely pleafed 
with having made him ftrike out that 
article. 

The King had nominated him a Fellow of 
this Academy on its re-eftablifhment in 1701, 
and as he had not had time to render the 
College of Beauvais famous, that was little 

frequented before him, he did not forefee, 
that when it fhculd be fo, he would find 
himfelf engrofied there by fo many different 
cares, that he could no longer difcharge the 
functions of a Member of the Academy at 
pleafure. As foon as he perceived this, he 

1 de- 
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demanded to be fuperannuated; which was 
granted him with all the diftindion he deferv- 
ed; and he was however no lefs a lover of our 

exercifes. He came hither as often as poffi- 

ble, to the publick affemblies efpecially; not 
only, faid he, becaufe more things were read 
in it, from which he might reap advantage, 
but alfo becaufe it was a more exprefs ho¬ 
mage on his fide. When he undertook his 
Antient Hiftory, he related the plan of it to 
the Academy; he afked its permiffion to 
make a free ufe of all that might be for his 
purpofe in our printed memoirs, and to have 
recourfe to thofe not yet in the prefs. At 
the fame time he afked the Chancellor to ap¬ 
point him a Cenfor of the academy, and that 
member happened to be one of his former 
pupils. And laftly it was not till after we had 
received a copy of each volume of his work, 
that the publick knew it was finifhed: and 
when he could not prefent it in perfon, he 
caufed the greateft excufes to be made. The 
fifth Volume of his Roman Hiftory, which 
has lately appeared, was brought me in 
that manner for the Academy only three or 
four days before his death. 

So many volumes publifhed fo foon after 
each other, fully demonftrated with what 
facility Mr. Rollin compofed. No body 
doubted it: it was well known, that he was 
by nature extremely laborious, and that his 
zeal for the publick good was the ftrongeft 
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of motives with him. But during a very 
long time he had wrote only in Latin, which 
ieemed fo much his natural language, that it 
was almod doubted whether he had any 
other; and he was above fixty years old when 
he began to write in French. The elegance 
and purity of his dyle were therefore new and 
unexpected objeCts: he feemed to have ac¬ 
quired them in an inftant only from the defire 
of being more ufeful. The Academie Francoife 
itfelf has frequently tedified this. But he 
thought fo modedly of himfelf, that he al¬ 
ways wondered he had ever become an au¬ 
thor; and far from having taken any prte- 
rnium for his works, of which the prodigi¬ 
ous vent would have made the fortune of any 

other perfon, his foie concern was, on giv¬ 
ing them the bookfeller, how he fliould make 
him amends, if they had not a fufficient 
run. 

This manner of thinking extended to every 
thing that had any relation to him. Neat a- 
bout his perfon, more from habit and reafon 
than from the lead; pains, he had the fame 
funiture at his death, that he had caufed to 
be made when he entered the college of Pleflis 
as Profeffor in 1683; and when retired into 
the remoted part of Paris, he lived in fo 
fmall an houfe, that mod of the drangers, 
whom his reputation drew thither, would 
willingly have wrote on his door, as on that 
of Erafmus, Behold a little houfe , that con¬ 
tains 
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tains a great man. His piety was warm, 
tender, and fincere: all that it hecomes us to 
fay of it, is, that nothing feemed little to 
him in Religion, and nothing great out of 
it. 

He died the 14th of September 1741, at 
the age of fourfcore years, feven months ancj 
fome days. 
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the People punijhed for having failed in ref pell to 
the Pont if ex Maximus. Wars with the Dalma¬ 
tians and fome fates of the Ligurians . The 
Dalmatians are defeated by Figulus and Nafica. 

The Maffylians are revenged by the Romans on the 
Oxibians and Deceates. Affairs of Macedo¬ 
nia. An drifeus , who called himfelf the fon of 
Perfev.s^ feizes Macedonia . He ts at length de¬ 
lft 3) feated 
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fated, taken and fent to Rome. ‘Two new im- 
pojlors rife up in Macedonia, and are defeated . 

162, 163. 


SECT. Ill 

ThirdPunmc War 


Origin and occqfion of the third Punic war. Rome 
fhews little favour to the Carthaginians in their 
differences with Mafiniffa. V/ar between M a fl¬ 
uff a and the Carthaginians . Great anxiety and 
fear of the Carthaginians in rtf pell to the Romans. 
Rome deliberates, whether war Jbail be dee laved 
againift Carthage. It is refolded Alarm of the 
Carthaginians. They fend Deputies to Rome. 
Hard conditions propofed to them. They accept 
them. They fend three hundred of their principal 
citizens as hefiages. They deliver up all their 
arms. They are at length told that they miff quit 
Carthage, which will be demolijhed. Grief and 
horror of the Deputies. Dcfpar and fury of 
Carthage , when that news is made publick there . 
Reflexion upon the conduct of the Romans. Gene¬ 
rous efforts cf Carthage to prepare for the fiege. 
Lrcocaticn of the tutelar geds of Carthage to quit 
it, and the form of devoting that city, 
befieged by the two Ccnfuls. Dip 10 aijtingiujiJcs 
himfelf above all the other officers. Death of 
Mafiniffa. The new Confil continues the ftegc 
with greet languor. Scipio, who fiends only for 
the ^Ddilefsip, is elelfed Confil, and charged with 
the war ci 
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Pie arrives in Africa and 
delivers Mam inns from great danger. He re-efia - 
b fists difeipline • amongfl the troops . He carries 
on the ffege with vigour . Defcription of Car - 

Afdrubds barbarous cruelty. Sea-fight . 

Scipio 7 
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Sciphy during the winter , attacks and takes 
NepberiSy a place in the neighbourhood of Car¬ 
thage . The fiege continued. The city at length 
furrenders . Afdrubal alfo furrenders. His wife 
kills her children , throws herfelf with them 
into the flames. Scipio’s companion on feeing the ruin 
of Carthage . Noble ufe which he makes of the fpolls 
of that city. Joy which the news of the taking of 
Carthage occafions at Rome. Ten Commiffwners 
fent into Africa. Dejlruftion of Carthage. Scipio 
returns to Rome^ and receives the honour of a tri¬ 
umph. Carthage re-eftablifhedy 1S8, 189. 

SECT. IV. 

Troubles excited in Achaia. The Achaian League 
declares war againfl Lacedaemon. Bceotia joins 
the Aihaians. Metellus defeats the army of the 
Achaia ns. He makes him [elf majler of Thebes 
and Megara. The Conful Mummius arrives be¬ 
fore Corinth. The befieged rojhly give battle , 
and are defeated. The city of Corinth is taken, 
burn:, and entirely deftroyed. Achaia is reduced 

into a Roman province. Great plunder taken in 
Corinth . Paintings of great value. Difinter - 
eilednefs of Mummius. That ConfuPs fimplicity . 
Po/ybiuSs zeal for the honour of Pbilopcemen. 
His difintcreftednefs. He eftablifhes order and 
tranquillity in Achaia. Triumphs of Metellus 
and Mummius , 223. 
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BOOK XXVII. 


SECT. I. 


Spain gives the Romans great pain and difquiet. 
They have federal Ioffes in Celtiberia. Several 
States of Spain fend Deputies to Rome , to ajk 
peace . Speech of the Deputies. "The Senate refers 
them to Marcellas , but fecretly decrees war. The 
Roman youth refufe to ferve in Spam. Young 
Scipio offers his fervice , and draws all the youth 
after him . Marcellus concludes a peace with the 
Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Cotful Lucid- 
lus. Siege and taking of Int ere alia. Singular 

battle and v id cry of Scipio. Lucullus forms and 
ruffes the fiege of Pallantia. The Praetor Galba 
is defeated in Lufiiania. Det eft able perfidy of 
that Pr£tor. Viriathus efeepes being murthe'red . 
From a poor fioepheri he becomes a terrible war¬ 
rior. By various ftratagems , in which he abounds , 
he defeats the Romans cm fevered cccafions. Lbe 
Corful Fabius .Emiliamts marches againjl Viria¬ 


thus. A Jaying of Scipio's excludes the two Con - 
tuts from the commend of the armies. Fabius 
gains fevered advantages over Viriathus. Metcl- 
lus makes war during two xears with the Celt:be- 

o 

nans. His c or fancy ami humanity. A faying 
of his upon fecrccy , Praife and char abler of Vi¬ 
riathus. After having defeated the Conful Fabius , 
he retires into Lufiiania. ff Pcmpeius attains 
the Confuljhp by a bad ftratagem. Exceffes of 
Meieius , when he is informed, that Pompeius is 
to fucceed him. Various expeditions of Pompeius 
cj in tie confcGuer.ce. Expeditions of Fabius into 

Hifpania 
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Pompey 
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Hifpania Ulterior. Peace concluded between Vi - 
riathus and the Romans. That peace is broken. 
Viriatbus by a firatagem evades the purfuit of C<e- 
pio. He demands peace of him ineffectually. Ca- 
pio , become odious to the whole army , rmr # 
great rifque. He caufes Viriathus to he killed by 

His obfiquies: his merit, 
ruins his troops by continuing the fiege of Numan- 
tia during the winter. He concludes a treaty of 
peace with the Nu man tines. Pompey afterwards 
denies having made that treaty , and has interejt 
enough to be acquitted at Rome. Example of fe¬ 
ver ity againft a deferter. The two Confuls im- 
prifined by the Tribunes of the People. Conjlancy 
of the Conful Nafica in refpeCl to the People. 
Brutus builds Valencia. He purges the province of 
robbers. Popi/lius defeated by firatagem before 
Numanlia. Mancinus arrives before that city. 
He retires by night , and is purfued by the Numan - 
tines. He makes an infamous treaty negotiated by 
Tiberius. He is ordered to Rome. Mancinus 
and the Deputies of Numantia are heard in the 
Senate. Ti. Gracchus ftrongly fupports the caufe 
of Mancinus. The Conful JEin Hi us attacks the 
VaccH) befieges Pallantia , and is at length ob¬ 
liged to fly with precipitation. Succefs of Brutus 

in Spain. Pafjage of the river Lethe . It is de¬ 
creed at Rome , that Mancinus fhould be delivered 
to the Numan tines. They refufc to receive him. 
He returns to Rome. Noble confidence of the Con- 
ful Furius in his virtue. Scipio Mmilianus is 
eleCled Conful. Spain is given him for his province. 
He labours and fucceeds in reforming his army . It 
affumes an entirely new afpeCl. Jugurtha comes to 
join Scipio. Marius ferves under him. Scipio 
perffts in refufing the Numantines battle. He 

draws 
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draw .f lities of contravallation and circumvallation 
round the city. He fonts up the paffage of the 
river Durius . Wonderful order that he efiablifoes 
for being informed of every thing. Vain efforts of 
the Numantines. They implore aid of the Arvaci. 
Scipio feverely punifoes the city of Lutia. Gene- 
rojity and dijintereftednefs of Scipio. The Nu- 
Wantines fend to afk peace. Numantia maffacres 
her Deputies. Famine makes horrible havock in 
that place. It at length firrenders. Many kill 
ihrnfelves. Numantia is totally demolifoed. Tri¬ 
umphs of Scipio and Brutus. Reflexions upon the 
courage of the Numantines , and the ruin of Nu¬ 
mantia. Private life of Scipio Africanus. 
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SECT. II. 

Affairs that happened at Rome. Cenfors. Gene¬ 
rous con fancy of the Tribunes of the People a- 
gain!i one of their own Collegues. Cenfns. Death 
of Cato's fon, and of Lepidus the Pontijex Maxi¬ 
mus. Galba , accufed by Cato , is acquitted. Con¬ 
demnation of Tubulus. Severe fentence of Man¬ 
lius Torquatus cgainli his fen. Scipio Africanus 
accufed. He accufes Cotta^ who is acquitted. Sin¬ 
gular conduct of Leelius in a pleading. Change in 
the gcrcernment in refpeft to the Prftors, Cenfor- 
Jbip of Scipi0. New fupei'tlitions prof :ribed. Law 

Calpumia againft extortions. Sumptuary laws 
faffed at different times concerning the expences cf 
the table. Abufe of the publick fchools of faltation. 
I/iw Licinia concerning the election of Pontiffs. 
Scrutinies introduced at Rome in the election of the 
Mugiftrates. The method of ferutiny is alfo introdu¬ 
ced 
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ced in trials; then in the puffing of laws: and laftly 9 
in trial of State criminals . Wars abroad . Ap- 
pius Claudius makes war againft the Salajfi , and 
triumphs by the aid of his daughter a vejlal. < tht 
Ardyani defeated , and fubjetted to the Romans . 
War of the Jlaves in Sicily . War with Arifto - 
nicus. 308. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY FIFTH. 



THE 

ROMAN HISTORY. 



HIS book contains the hiftory of Perfeus 
King of Macedonia, from the 573d year 
of Rome, in which he afcended the 
throne, to the 585th, when he was led in 
triumph by Paulus iEmilius. 

SECT. I. 

Defign formed by Philip to tranfplant the Baftarna hi to 
the country of the Dar damans , bordering upon Ma¬ 
cedonia. Ambafjadors from Pe'rfeus to the Romans. 
The latter confirm the treaty made with Philip his 
father. Good beginnings , and virtuous qualities of 
Perfeus. Ambaffadors from the Dardanians to 
Rome concerning the Baft am<e. Ambaffadors from 
Perfeus to Carthage. Report of the Roman Am - 
bajfadors at their return from Macedonia . Eume- 
nes comes to Rome to exhort the Senate to the war 


with Perfeus. 
ceived. Thai 


menes. 


That Prince's Ambaffadors ill re- 
That Prince fuborns murthevens to kill Eu- 
The Senate , after having declared the 
crimes of Perfeus , prepare fGr the war , and caufe 
it to be declared againft him by Ambaffadors. Gen- 
tins becomes fu [peeled by the Remans. Difpofttion of 

Vol. VIII. ' ' B the 




Fulvius, Manlius, Confuls. 

the kingdoms and free ft an:, in ref peel to the Ro¬ 
mans and Perfeus in the war of Macedonia. War 
declared in form againf Perfeus. The levies are 
made with extraordinary application. Difpute con¬ 
cerning the Centurions, speech of an old Centurion 
to the People . Perfeus s Ambr.ffadors referred to 
the Corfu, who is fern to repair to Macedonia. 
Ami'.ijfadors from the Romans to their allies. In¬ 
terview cf Perfeus and the Roman Ambajfadcrs. 
Truce granted Perfeusin order to his fending new 
Ambajfadcrs to Rome. Commotions in Baotia. Al - 
rnefi the whole province declares for the Romans , 
Succours fipplied by the Acbaian league. The 
Rhodians ft cut a confderable feet to join the Ro¬ 
mans. hmbajfes of Pei feus to Rhodes , Strata¬ 
gem of the Deputies cenfured by the antient Senators. 
The Ambajjadors of Perfeus receive orders to quit 
Rome and Italy. 



X the preceding volume I ftopt at the death of 
Philip, whom his fon Perfeus fucceeded in the 
kingdom of Macedonia. I afterwards, under dif¬ 
ferent heads, united all the various events, that oc¬ 
curred, during the Ipace of eleven years, with the 
reign of Perfeus, without any relation to it, to 
a R. r:.avoid being obliged irequentiy to interrupt the 

5 ’chain cf cur hiifory, and for the fake of relating it 
rffdh all together in its c:u.er, which will render it more 
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Q. Fulyivs. 

L. Manlius. 

Philip’s death happened very opportunely for de¬ 
terring the war, menaced by the Romans, and for 
giving them time to prepare for it. That Prince 
had lormed allrange defign, and had began to put 
it in execution, this was to bring from the country 

of 
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of the Baftarnae, a nation either of the Gauls or A>R * 573* 
Germans by origin, tranfplanted from near the nt ' c ‘ J79 * 
mouths of the Borifthenes, a confiderable number • 


of troops both of infantry and cavalry. After they 
had palled the Danube, he was to fettle them in the 
country of the Dardanians, whom he determined 
entirely to extirpate; becaufe as they were very 
near neighbours to Macedonia, they did not fail to 
make irruptions into it, whenever favourable occa- 
fions offered. The Baftarnae, leaving their wives 
and children in this new fettlement, were to go to 
Italy to enrich themfelves with the great fpoils they 
were in hopes of making there. Whatever the 
fuccefs might be, Philip expedted great advantages 
from it. If it fhould happen, that the Baftarns 
were overcome by the Romans, he fhould eafily 
confole himfelf for their defeat, by being delivered 
by their means from the dangerous neighbourhood 
of the Dardanians : and if their irruption into 
•Italy fucceeded, whilft the Romans were employed 
in repelling thefe new enemies, he fhould have 
time to recover all he had loft: in Greece. TheBaf- 


tarn?e had already began their march, and were 
confiderably advanced in it, when they had received 
advice of Philip’s death. This news, and various 
accidents, which befel them, fufpended the execu¬ 
tion of their defign: and many of them entirely 
abandoned it, and returned home into their country. 

Perfeus, with the view of eftablilhing himfelf Amhajfa- 
better upon the throne, fent Ambafiadors to the ^ ors °f 
Romans to demand, that they would renew with 
him the alliance they had made with his father, mans , 
and that the Senate fhould acknowledge him King. Liv. xl, 

O kJ 

He only fought to gain time. 5 s - 
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jcw/^ feet that Prince. They diftrufted him, and did 

nor doubt but upon the firft favourable occafion, 
T^^'and when he was fufficiendy ftrong, that he would 

proceed ro the rupture, for which his father had 
lip b-;> /*. made preparations during fo many years, though 
~ ;:r - he had induftrioufly concealed his defign. Howe¬ 
ver, to avoid the reproach of having fought occa¬ 
sion cf a breach during peace, they granted him all 
he demanded. 

Perfeus believing his power firmly eftabliflied by 
the renewal of the treaty, applied himfelf folely in 
* VV. conciliating friends amonsft the Greeks. With this 


M. JuxiusBrutus. 

A, Maxlius Yulso. 

It was under thefe Confuls that Perfeus’s Ambaf- 


fadors arrived at Rome, 
feef that Prince. The 


The Romans did not af- 
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conciliating friends amongft the Greeks. 
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r view, he recalled into Macedonia all thofe who had 
'f quitted it, cither to avoid paying their debts, or 

^ f entence of the judges. He 

caufed the edicts to this effeft to be fixed up in the 
feveral cities of Greece, by which they were pro- 
mifednot only impunity, but the reftitutionof their 
efiates, with the profits of them from the time 
each had withdrawn. He alfo remitted to all thofe 
who were actually in his dominions all that they 
were indebted to the revenue, and he let all fuch at 
liberty as were confined in the prifons for affairs of 
State. By this indulgence, he gained the confi¬ 
dence of infinite numbers, acquired the affeftion of 
all the Greeks, and filled them with the mod 
grateful hopes. Bcfides which, his whole conduft, 
and all his attributes, feem to denote him a 
Prince worthy of reigning. His ftature was advan¬ 
tageous, his phyfiognemy noble and engaging ; 
and as he was in the vigour of life, he was capable 
of fuftaining both the fatigues of war, and the 

weight 
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weight of application and government. With all A * R * $7*- 
this he did not abandon himfelf to thofe ex cedes of ABt * ' 176% 
debauchery and licentioufnefs, by which his father 
had fo often difhonoured himfelf. By thefe good ap¬ 
pearances in the beginning of his reign, this Prince 
gave hopes, to which it were to be wifhed the end 
of it had anfwered. 


Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispalus. 

Q^Petilius Spurinus, 


A.R. 57®. 


Part of the Baftarna?, of whom we have fpoken ^ a j aw 
before, had purfued their route, and were actually dors from 
at war with the Dardanians. The latter fent Arp ,-^ Dar- 
bafladors to Rome, to inform the Senate, u That 
u their province was over-run by fwarms of Bar- cent Mg ^ 
“ barians of gigantick ftature and extraordinary Bafiama. 
“ valour, with whom Perfeus had made a treaty 
<c of alliance. That they apprehended that Prince ^S**- 6 *- 
“ more than the Baftarns. That they were come 
<c to implore the aid of the Commonwealth againfi 
“ fuch enemies.” The Senate fent Deputies into 
the country, with A. Poftumids at the head of 
them, to enquire into the foundation of thefe 
complaints. 


P. Mucius. 

M. .ZEmi lius Lepidus II. 


A. R. §77. 
Ant.C. 175* 


Thefe Deputies having found the affair, as the 
Dardanians had related it, made their report ac¬ 
cordingly to the Senate. Perfeus excufed himfelf 
by his AinbafTadors, and affirmed, that it was not 
lie, who had called in thofe Barbarians, and that 
he had not any fhare in their enterprize. The 
Sen a te, without entering any farther into the mat¬ 
ter, contented themfelves with ordering him to be 
told* that he fhould take care inviolably to obferve 

B 3 the 
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a- 577- the conditions of the treaty made with the Rx* 
Afitc. 17y nians> xhe Baftarnse, after having had fome firft 

advantages, were at length obliged, at leaft the 
greateft part of them, to return into their own 
country. It is faid, that having found the Danube 

Orof iv. fr° ze over ’ * n t ^ eir atcem P r t0 P a f* s h, the ice gave 
20. way, and almoft all of them were fwallowed up 

by the river. This faft, which has no ether au¬ 
thority but that of Orofius, perhaps requires a 
better. 


A. R. 5;$. 
Aqi.C, i 14 . 


Sp. Postumius Albinus 
Q^MUCIUS Sc^EVOL A, 


LW xii The Ambaffadors fent by the Romans into A- 
22. frica, after having conferred with King Mafiniffa, 

and gone from his Court to Carthage, returned to 
Rome. They had been much better informed by 
'that Prince of what paffed at Carthage, than by the 
Carthaginians themfelves. However notwith- 

o 

{landing all the difguife, with which they had been 
treated, they had difeovered with certainty, that 
Jmbftfa- Ambaffadors from Perfeus had been there, and that 


dartfrsta 


Mafinifla 


Perils Carthage had given them audience in 

Ca^bagl. the night in the temple of xEfcuIapius. 

had befides affured them, that the Carthaginians, on 
their part, had fent fome to Macedonia, and the 
Carthaginians but faintly denied it. It was judged 
proper to fend Deputies into Macedonia, to have a 
a. R. -79. watchful eye over the King’s conduft. 

Ani.C. 17 

L. Postumius Albinus. 

M. Popilius L-tExas. 

♦ 

Thefe Ambaffadors on their return reported, 
that they could not have accefs to the King, who 
had always kept at 2 diftance, under falfe pretexts, 

of indilpofiticn or abfence. That for the 
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reft it plainly appeared to them, that every thing 
was preparing for war, and that it ought to be ex¬ 
pected every day. Accordingly, difpofitions were 
made for it at Rome, which began by religious ce¬ 
remonies, that amongft the Romans, always pre¬ 
ceded declarations of war; that is, by expiation of 
prodigies, and different facrifices offered to the 
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C. Popiuus LjEnas. 

P. iELIU.S LlGUR. Antic. ^2! 

Under thefe Confuls, wjio were both Plebeians, 
EumenesKing of Pergamus, came to Rome. He, umene t 5 

o _ o * ... tomes to 

was received with all poffible marks of diftinftion. Rome to 
He declared, “ that befides his defire to come to exhort the 
“ Rome to pay his homage to the gods and men 9 $™ a/ ' /0 
“ to whom he owed a powerful and glorious efta-^J*^ 
“ blifhment that left him nothing to wifh, he had f cus . 

“ exprefsly undertaken this voyage to apprize the L.W. xlii. 

“Senate, to be upon their guard againft the en- ,2 > ! 3 *. 

“ terprizes of Perfeus. That that Prince had en- 
* c herited his father Philip’s hatred for the Romans, 

“ as well as his crown; and that he neglefted no 
“ preparations for a war, which was in a manner 
defcended to him by right of inheritance. That 
cc the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, fupplied 
cc him with numerous troops in very good condi- 
C( tion: that he had a rich and powerful kingdom: 

“that himfelf was in the flower of life; full of ar- 
u dor for military expeditions, to which he had 
“ been enured in the fight, and under the conduct 
“ of his father, and in which he had been mucfy 
“ exercifed fince by various expeditions againft his 
“ neighbours. That he was highly confidered in 
“ the cities of Greece and Afia, without its being 
“eafy to fay by what kind of defert he had ac- 
“ quired fuch credit, except it was by his enmity 
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A. R. 

An:.C. 


58c. cc f or Romans. That the moft powerful Kings 
fought his alliance. That he had efpoufed the 
“ daughter of Seleucus, and given Prufias his filler 
“ in marriage. That he had known how to at- 
“ tach the Boeotians, a very warlike people, 
“ whom his father could never bring over to his 
cc intereft: and that but for the oppofition of fome 
c; individuals well affected to the Romans, he 
V would aftually have re-eftablifhed commerce with 
“ the Achaian league. That it was to Perfeus, and 
“ not the Romans, that the dEtolians had applied 
c< for aid. That fupported by fuch powerful allies, 
“ he was befides making fuch preparations of war, 
a as enabled him to difpenfe with foreign affift- 
“ ance. That he had thirty thoufand foot, five 
“ thoufand horfe, with provifions for ten years. 
Cl That befides the immenfe revenues that he an- 
“ nually received from the mines, he had enough 
“ in his coffers to pay ten thoufand foreign troops 
u for the like number of years, without including 
c; the national forces. That he had laid up in his 
u magazines fuff cient arms for three fuch armies as 

“ he had actually on foot; and that though Ma- 
“ cedonia fiiould not be in a condition to fupply 
“ him with troops, he had Thrace at his devotion, 
56 which was an inexhauftible nurfery of men.” Eu- 


menes acced, “ That he advanced nothing on 
“ this cccafion upon mere conjedure, but from 
“ his certain knowledge of fads from exad infor- 

w 

tc mations. For the reft, faid he, in concluding, 
“ after having acquitted myfelf of a duty, in which 
“ I was bound by rr.y regard and gratitude for the 
Roman People, and having, if I may be allow- 
“ ed to ufe the expreffon, dilcharged my confci- 
“ ence: it only remains for me, to pray the gods 
“ to mfpire you with fuch thoughts and defigns, 

as iui: the glory cf your empire, and the fafety 

“ of 
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* c of your friends and allies, whofe fate is attached 
<c to yours.” 

The Senators were much affe&ed with this dif- 
courfe. For the reft, what had paffed in the Se¬ 
nate, was not known, except that King Eumenes 
had fpoke in it;.and nothing tranfpired abroad; 
fuch inviolable fecrecy was obferved by that wife 
Body, which confifted of no lefs than three hun¬ 
dred perfons. It was not till after the war was ter¬ 
minated, that the difcourfeof that Prince, and the 
anfwer given him, were divulged. A great, ex¬ 
traordinary, and alfnoft incredible example of dis¬ 
cretion and wifdom. 

Some days after audience was given the Ambaf- dmbajfa- 
ffadors of Perfeus. They found the Senate highly 
prejudiced againft their mafter, and they fcarce r ^ e J. 
vouchfafed to hear them. Harpalus, the chief of 
t J e embaffy, gave ftill greater offence by. the 
han^htinefs of his difcourfe. He faid, “ That 
u P^feus, defired to be believed upon his own word, 

“ whtri he declared he had neither faid or done any 
“ thing that could give caufe to confider him a£ 

“ an energy. That for the reft, if he perceived, 

“ that preexts for a war were fought againft him, 

“ he ftiouldknow how to defend himfelf with cou- 
tc rage. Tht the fortune of arms is always hazar- 
“ dous, and U? event of war uncertain.” 

The cities 01 Greece and Afia, in pain for the 
effefls which tbfe embafiies might produce at 
Rome, had alfo fen Deputies thither under different 
pretexts; the Rhodes efpecially, who apprehend¬ 
ed, that Eumenes m^ht have given them a place in 
his accufations againt Perfeus *, and they were not 
miftaken. In an audi-nce granted them, they in¬ 
veighed violently aganft Eumenes, reproaching 
him with having made Lycia take arms againft 
them, and that he had nade himfelf more infup- 
portable to Afia than Antochus himfelf. This dif¬ 
courfe 
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^ s 8 °- courfe pleafed the Afiaticks, who fecretly favoured 
* ^"'Perfeus; but was greatly difliked by the Senate, 
and had no other effeft than to render the Rho¬ 
dians lufpefted, and to augment their confidera- 
tion for Eumenes by this kind of confpiracy which 
his attachment for the Romans drew upon him. 
They difmiffed him with the higheft honours and 
great prefents. 

Harpalus having returned to Macedonia with all 
poflible diligence, reported to Perfeus; that he had 
left the Romans in a difpofition not long to delay 
making war upon him. The King was not in pain 
upon that head, believing himfelf in a condition, 
with the great preparations he had made, to fuftain 
Perfus it with fuccefs. But be was mod incenfed againft 
brihsaf - Eumenes, whom he fufpefted to have given Rome 
jafcmtt information of all his moft fecret meafures; and ir 

i - it r. 

; u ~ was againft him, that he began to aft, not by tte 

1TUTIS5. ^ 7 C5 ' J . 

JLiv! xlii. method of arms, but by that of the vileft trea-h- 

ery. He ordered Evander of Crete, the Generd of 
his auxiliary troops, and three Macedonians, ^vhom 
he had before employed on the like occafrns, to 
affaffmare that Prince. Perfeus had been apprized 
that he was preparing fora journey to Dephi, The 
afuffins feeing him in a very narrow cfcfile in the 
mid ft c: mountains, rolled down twr great ftones, 
upon him from the eminence where lie y had placed 
themfelvts, and poured a great m^y fmaller upon 
him, iike hail, with which they ipended to deftroy 
him, after which they withdrew leaving him for 
dead. When the King, who was long without 
morion, and aimoft without lie, was a little come 
to himfelf, his officers carried him bathed in his 
blood to Corinth, and from-hence to the ifland of 
/Eg;nr., where no pains w-re fpared to cure his 
wounds: and when he was-0 well as t0 bear the fea, 
he returned to Pergamus. l woman, at whofe houfe 
the affair:ns had lodged * Delphi, was carried to 

Rome, 


i 
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Rome, and difcovered the whole villany to the A - R * 5 ?a - 
Senate. They were informed at the fame time of a U * I7 *' 
po lefs odious defign formed by Perfeus: this was to 
poifon the Roman Generals and Ambaffadors, who 
lodged together at Brindufium in the houfe of the 
principle citizen of that place, named L. Rammius. 

The King of Macedonia had endeavoured to engage 
this Rammius to do him fo criminal a fervice. But 
Rammius, abhorring fo black a defign, informed the 
Romans of it. 


The Senate, after being informed of fuch horrid We Senate 
fafts, deliberated no longer, whether it was neceffary^^ ,l/ “ 
to declare war againft a Prince, who employed poi- c f are j t i e 
fon and affaffmation to rid himfelf of his enemies. crimes of 

The reft of this year was paffed in making xht Per f cus > 
neceffarv preparations for thefuccefs of this impor-t ,T ^ m 

J L * L i [Of* *V3(IV 

tant enterprize. They began by fending Ambaffa-^^y* 
dors to Perfeus with the complaints of the Common- it to be 
wealth, and to demand fatisfaftion of him. Seeing Glared _ 
that they could not obtain audience during many^^ ;; 
clays, they fet out to return for Rome. The King Liv. xiii. 
caufed them to be recalled. They reprefented to 25. 
him, that by the treaty concluded with Philip his 
father, and fince renewed with himfelf, it was fti- 
pulated in exprefs terms, that he fttould neither 


make war out of his kingdom, nor attack the allies 
of the Roman People. They afterwards enume¬ 
rated all his contraventions to this treaty, and de¬ 
manded that he fhould reftore to the allies all he had 


taken from them by force. The King replied only 
with pallion and reproaches, complaining of the 
avidity andprideof theRomans, whotreatedKings 
with infupportable haughtinefs, and believed they 
had a right to give them the law like flaves. The 
Ambaffadors infiftingupon a pofitive anfwer, he re¬ 
ferred them to the next day, when he would deliver 
it in writing. It was, “ That the treaty concluded 
V with his father, did not regard him. That if 

3 “ he 
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5S0.U j ie accepted it, it was not becaufe he ap- 
proved it, but becaufe he could not do other- 
“ wife, not being well eftablifhed upon his throne. 
u That if the Romans would confider of a new 
“ treaty, and propofe reafonable conditions, he 
“ would deliberate upon what he Ihould do. 3 ’ 
The King, alter having delivered them this writing, 
retired abruptly. The Ambafiadors declared to 
him, that the Roman People renounced his alliance 
and amity. He returned full of wrath, and in a 
menacing tone told them, they had to quit his 
kingdom within three days. On their return to 
Rome, they gave an account of all that had paffed 
in their embafly; and added, they had obferved 
in all the cities of Macedonia through which 
they paffed, that great preparations were making 
for war. 

The report of the Deputies from Iffa, who came 
at that time to the Senate, gave reafon to fear alfo, 
'b\tbe Ro- that Gentius, King of the Illyrians, would declare 

againft Rome. Fur, after having complained, that 
v ‘ _ ■ that Prince ha i ravaged their lands, they added, 


Gentius 
becomes 
Jafpcaed 


mans. 


26, 


cc 


cc That he lived in a ftrict union with the King of 
<c Macedonia; that they were both preparing to 
make war with the Romans; and that the II- 
“ krians, who were come to Rome with the feem- 

quality of Ambaffadors, were in reality only 
“ fpics fent by Gentius, to obferve what paffed 

’ The Illyrians were fent for: and as 


mg u 


l •. w * v_ . 


their anfwer confirmed this fufpicion, they weredif- 
miffed, and the Senate appointed Deputies to go 
and complain in their name of the grievances, with 
which die allies charged Gentius. 

At the fame time it was refolved to begin the 
war in earned: with Perleus: and till greater forces 
could be affembled and fet out under the command 
oi a ConfJ, the Prsetor'Cn. Sicinius was fent into 

Mace- 
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Macedonia with Tome feaand land troops, fufficient ^ 
to keep the King in alarm, and to open the enter- 
prize. 


P. Licinius Crassus. 

* 

C. Cassius Longinus. 


A. R. 
Ant.C, 171, 


All the Kings and States both of Europe and Difpofition 
Afia, had their eyes turned upon the two potent na- °f?be 
tions, that were upon the point of entering into* ^efstam 

War. in regard . 

Eumenes was a&uated by an ancient hatred for/5 the Ro - 
Perfeus, and ftill more by the atrocious attempt ™ ani and 
lately committed againft his perfon in his journey ^thnvarof 
Delphi. Mac edo. 

Prufias, King of Bithynia, had refolved to remain 
neuter, and to wait the event. He flattered him- Llv * 
felf, that the Romans would not infift upon his 297 2 °' 
taking arms in their favour againft his wife’s bro¬ 
ther- and he was in hopes, if. Perfeus were victo¬ 
rious, that that Prince would eafily fuffer himfelf to 
be fvvayed by the intreaties of his fitter. 

Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, befides having 
promifed the Romans aid, inviolably adhered, both 
in war and peace, to the fide efpoufed by Eumenes, 
after he had contracted affinity with him, by giving 
him his daughter in marriage. 


Antiochus conceived thoughts of pofieffing him¬ 
felf of Egypt, relying upon the weaknefs of the 
minor King, and the indolence and'cowardice of 
his guardians. He imagined, that he had found a 
plaufible pretext for making war upon that Prince, 
by difputing Ccelo Syria with him, and flattered 
himfelf, that the Romans, employed in the war of 
Macedonia, would net be any obftacle to his am¬ 
bitious defigns. In the mean time he had offered 
the Senate, by his Ambaffadors, all his forces for 
the ferviceof the Commonwealth; and he had re¬ 
peated 
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a. r. 5 Sl * peated the fame promife to the Ambafiadors Rome 

AntX.171., i r t • x 

had lent to him. 

Ptolemy, through the weaknefs of his age, was 
not in a condition to difpofe of himfelf. His 
guardians prepared for the war with Antiochus, to 
iecure the pofleffion of Ccelo-Syria, and promifed 
the Romans every thing for the war of Macedonia. 

Mafinifu aided the Romans with corn, troops, 
and elephants} and intended to fend his fon Mafia- 
genes to this war. His plan and political views, 
according to the different events, which this war 
might have, were as follows. Mafinifiawas defirous 
to ruin the power of the Carthaginians. If the Ro- 

x O 

mans were victorious, his defign was to remain in 
the {fate he then was without going further, becaufe 
the Romans would never fuffer him to reduce the 
Carthaginians to extremities. If, on the contrary, 
the Roman power, which alone, through policy, 
prevented him from extending his conquefts, and 
which then fupported Carthage, fhould be worded, 
he affured himfelf of the conqueft of all Africa. 

Gentius, King of Illyricum, had only rendered 
himfelf more fulpected by the Romans, without 
knowing however which fide to take; and it feemed 
as if this would be the occafion, rather than a fixed 
plan and concerted defign, to determine him to 
efpoufe either the one or the other. 

And laftly, Cotys of Thrace, King of the 
Odryfse, had declared openly for the Macedo¬ 
nians. 

Such was the difpofition of theKings in refpeCt to 
the "war between Perfeus and the Romans. 

As to what regards the free States and cities, 
the multitude almoft every where, who ufually 
take the word fide, inclined to that of the King and 
the Macedonians. The opinions of the principal 
citizens of thofe States and cities were in a manner 
divided into three claffes. 


Some 
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Some fo fervilely gave into the Roman fide, that R. 5 8r. 
they loft all credit and authority with their fellow Antx * 17u 
citizens in effeft of fo blind a devotion, and fo a- 
vowed a partiality : and of thefe, few were fwayed 
by the juftice of the Roman government; the ma¬ 
jor part regarded only their own intereft 5 con¬ 
vinced, that they fhould be confidered, and have 
credit in their cities only in proportion to the 
fervices they fhould render the Romans. 

The fecond clafs was of thofe, who were abfo- 
lutely devoted to the King: fome, becaufe their 
debts and the bad ftate of their affairs made them 
defire change, not believing it poffible to fubfift 
without fome revolution; others, becaufe their 
natural vanity, and fondnefs for noife and oftenta- 
tion, determined them to fide with the multitude, 
who had openly declared in favour of Perfeus. 

A third clafs, and this was the moft prudent and 
judicious, if it had been abfoluteiy neceffary to take 
either fide, and they had been at liberty to chufe 
their matter, would have preferred the Romans to 
the King: but they defired flail much rather, if 
that had been poffible, that neither of the two pow¬ 
ers fhould much augment their ftrength by the re¬ 
duction of the other, and that retaining a kind of 
equality and balance, they fhould continue at peace 
with each other i becaufe in that one cafe of the 
two taking the weak States under its protection, 
which the other might be for oppreffing, would 
render their condition much more tranquil and fe- 
cure. In this kind of indeterminate neutrality, 
they confidered, as from a place of fafety, the bat¬ 
tles and dangers of thofe, who had joined either 
with the one or the other. We fhall fee, , after the 
war is terminated, that they were much miftaken in 
believing themfelves fafe by this conduft. 


The 
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a. r. 5 Ss. The Romans, after having difcharged, according 
*Wa r hdi tQ ^eir laudable cuftom, all the duties of religion, 
dared, in oftred publick prayers and facririces to the gods, 
firm a - and made vows to them for the fuccefs of the enter- 

P^ ze ^ 0r V7 ^ C ^ 1 they had been io long preparing, 
1 -J/r j Ji declared war in form againft PerfeusKing of Mace- 
7 nsds ^-i'/^donia, if be did not make immediate fatisfadtion 
extraerdi- j n refpedt to different grievances, which had already 
^ been infilled upon more than once. The levies 
Liv. xiii. were made with more care than ever. The two 

legions which were to ferve in Macedonia, confided 
each of fix thoufand foot and three hundred horfe, 
whereas the ordinary legions were only of five thou¬ 
fand two hundred foot •, the number of horfe was 
always the fame. The Conful alfo, who was to 
command in this war, was allowed to incorporate 

into his army all the veteran Centurions and Sol- 

¥ 

diers he fliould think fit to chufe, to fifty years of 

And laftly, the People, in cenfequence of a 
decree of the Senate, ordained, that the legionary 
Tribunes fliould be choien this year, not by the 
fuffrages of the citizens, according to the ufual cuf¬ 
tom, but by the Confuls and Praetors. All thefe 

precautions were highly advantageous to the legions 

intended for Macedonia, and fliewed how impor- 

tantthiswar was deemed. 

The Confuis having drawn lots, Macedonia fell 

to Licinius, and Callus his Collegue retrained in 

Icalv. 

* 

'What had lately been decreed in refpeft to the 
Centurions, gavecccaficn for a confiderable difpute. 
I have * obferved elfewhere, that there were two 
Centuries, and conlequently two Centurions in each 
maniple. He who commanded the firft century of 

the firft maniple of the j Triarii , was the moft 


age. 


Dilute 
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f The Hafiati, Principe?, and 
Triarii wtn thru Lodi is of troops 


cf *n:hub each legion mas com- 

me ^ 

and which, in battle , 
were drawn up i?i three lines. 

con- 
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confiderable of all the Centurions, and was admit- 
ted to the cbuncils of war with the principal offi¬ 
cers. The other Centurions, or Captains, were 
alfo diftinguilhed by the rank of their companies, 
in the different orders of the legion : and the firft 
Captains of the Haftati and Principes were good 
pofts, They rofe from an inferior to a fuperior 
rank, not only by feniority but merit. 

This diftinftion of ranks and pofts of honour, 
which was beftowed only on valour and real fer- 
vices, occafioned an incredible emulation amongft 
the troops, that kept every thing in exercife and 
order. A private foldier became a Centurion, and 
rifing afterwards through all the different ranks, 
was capable of advancing himfelf to the principal 
pofts. This view, this hope, fuftained them in 
the midft of the rudeft fatigues, animated them, 
prevented them from committing faults or dif- 
gufting the fervice, and carried them on to the 
greateft aftions of valour. And this is the man¬ 
ner of forming invincible troops. 

Hitherto we have feen no example amongft theRo* 
man officers of piquing themfelves upon always re¬ 
taining the rank to which they had once been raifed. 

On the contrary it is manifeft, that they rolled be¬ 
tween different pofts, fometimes fuperior, fometimes - 
inferior, at the General’s difcretion; every one 
thinking himfelf honoured in ferving his country 
in any rank whatfoever. A.nicenefs in this point 
of honour ffiewed itfelf for the firft time on the 
prefent occafion. Whilft the Conful Licinius, 
(whom the Senate had impowered to recal into the 
fervice as many of the veteran Centurions and Sol¬ 
diers, as he fhould think fit, of the number of thofe 
under fifty years of age) was intent upon this choice, 
twenty-three Centurions, who had been Prirhipilr , 
refufed to ferve, except in the fame rank they had 
held in preceding campaigns. 

Vol. VIII. C 


The 
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A.R. s- 1 ' The affair was brought before the Tribunes of 
Aat.c. 17 1 . th^ People. M. Popillius, who had been Conful 

two years before, taking upon him to fpeak in fa¬ 
vour of the Centurions, reprefented, “ that thofe 
44 veteran ofhcers, befides having ferved their full 
44 term of years, ( Emeriti) were worn out with 
44 age, and the fatigues they had undergone during 
tc a great number of years. That however, they 
44 were ready to devote the reft of their lives to the 
“ Commonwealth, provided their condition was 
44 not worfe than it had been, nor their rank in- 
44 ferior to that they had held in their laft fervice.” 

The Conful reprefented on his fide, “ That the 
44 Centurions had no pretence for making fuch ade- 
44 maud, and that it was contrary to the right 
44 which he had by his office to diftribute the pofts 
44 of honour according to merit •, and as a-proof of 
44 this, he caufed the decree of the Senate to be 
44 read, which ordained, that he fhould lift as 
44 great a number of the veteran Centurions as he 
“ could, and that no one fhould be exempt from 
44 the fervice, except he was above fifty years of 
cc age: a decree, which did not fay one word of 
44 the new pretenfion of the Centurions.” He con¬ 
cluded with defiring the Tribunes of the People, 
44 not to interrupt the legionary Tribunes in the 
46 levies they were to make, and not to oppofe the 
14 Conful, when he fhould affign each officer the 
44 rank and employment, in which he fhould judge 
44 him moft fit to ferve the Commonwealth.” 

Difctnrb After the Conful had fpoke, Spurius Liguftinus, 
tjanoU one of the Centurions, who had implored the aid 
CentuncK Q f fa Tribunes of the People, defired permiffion 

‘ of the Conful and thofe Tribunes to fpeak his fenfe 
to the People •, which being granted, he faid as fol¬ 
lows. Romans , I am called Sp. Liguftinus. I am 
of the tribe Cruftumina, of the country of the Sa¬ 
bines . My father left mean acre of land , and a fmall 

cottage > 
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cottage 3 where I was born, and brought up \ and a.R. s*u 
where I now live . I was of age to marry , ADt,c ' i;r ‘ 

£# •z# me his brother s daughter for my wife. Sfo 
brought me no portion but liberty, chaftity, 
fecundity that wculdfuit the great eft houfes . 

fins, / w daughters both married . 0/ wy fix 

fans, four have taken the rcbe of manhood, (toga viri- 
lis) the two others fill wear the * Pretext a. 1 
began to bear arms in the Confuljhip of P . Sulpicius 
and C. Aurelias. I ferved two years as a private fol 
dier, in the army fent into Macedonia againfi King 
Philip . Fbe third year, ^T. Quintius Flamininus, /<? 
reward me for my courage, otoj/; ^ ^ Captain of the 
century in the lajl maniple of the Haftati. I after¬ 
wards ferved as a Voluntier in Spain under the Conful 
M. Porcius Cato ; and that Generalwho is fo good 
a judge of merit, deemed me worthy of being placed at 
the head of the firft maniple of the Haftati. I again 
became a private Voluntier in the army fent againfi 
Antioch us and the Mtolians \ and it was in this war. 


that Manius Acilius made me firfi Centurion of the 
firft maniple of the Principes. I have fincemade feve- 
ral campaigns, and in no great number of years I have 
been four times Primipiius, and I have been rewarded 
four and thirty times by the Generals . I have received 
fix f Civic crowns . I have ferved two and twenty 
campaigns, and am above fifty years old. though 1 
had not ferved out my term of years in thefield, though 
my age did not give me my difcharge, being capable of 
fubftituting four of my fons in my ftead, IJhould well 
deferve to be exempted from the neceffity of ferving . 
But in all that I have faid, I have no view but to Jhew 
the juft ice of my caufe. For the reft, as long as thofe y 
who make the levies, Jhall judge me in a condition to 


* Pretexts. A robe bordered ^ *Thefe were crotons of oak 
nvilh purple, which children leaves given for faving a citi • 
•wore to the age of feventeen , zest's life in battle . 

•when they took the Toga virilis. 

C 2 Uar 
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a. n. 5 * l -bear arms , I [ball not refufe the fervice. Tbelegio- 
' 1,l 'nary ‘Tribunes [sail place me in what rank they think 
fit \ that is their part; mine is to aft, that no one 
r may be ranked above me for courage , as I ftill retain 
that , and do not fear to call for witneffes of it on this 
cccajion , as veil the Generals , under whom I have 
ferved , ^ all my fellow foldiers. As to you , Centu- 
riens , who are in the fame canfe with myfelfi though 
'you as well as I have implored the aid of the Tribunes 
of the People , as however during your youth you never 
oppofed the authority of the Magiftrates and Senate y 1 
Jhou'd think that it were conjtftent at your years to 
Jhew yourfelf obedient to the Senate and Confuls , and 
to think any toft honourable , that will enable you to 
render the Commonwealth fervice. 

When Liguftinus had done fpeaking, the Con- 
fui, after having given him the higheft praifes be¬ 
fore the People, quitted the Affembly, and carried 
him into the Senate. Publick thanks were there 
given him in the name of that auguft Body, and 
the legionary Tribunes, as a mark and reward of 
his valour and zeal, appointed him Primpilus ,, that 
is to lay, the poll of firft Centurion in the firft le¬ 
gion. The reft of the Centurions, following his 
example, defifted from their appeal, and made no 
farther difficulty to obey. 

Nothing gives us a more juft idea of the Roman 
genius than fafts of this kind. What a fund of 
good fenfe, equity, and even greatnefs of mind, ap¬ 
pear in this foldier ? He fpeaks of his poverty 
without fhame, and of his glorious fervices without 
Y2nity. He is not tenacious improperly of a falfe 
point of honour. He modeftly afferts his rights, 
and gives them up. He teaches all ages not to dif- 
pute againft their country, and to make their pri¬ 
vate intereftsgive place to the publick good*, and he 
is lo happy as to bring over all thofe into his fenti* 
meats, who were in the fame cafe with himfelf, and 
• * ' had 
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had joined him. Of what force is example! One A * R, 5 81 ' 
well-difpoled and wifeperfon is fometimes all that Ant ’ C ’ I?I# 
is wanting, to bring over many to the fide of 

reafon. 

About the time of which we are fpeaking, ar - Ambajfa - 
rived Ambaffadors from Perfeus, who faid, that^"/ >c « 
their mafter was much aftonifhed that troops had 
been fent to Macedonia; and that he was ready to 
give the Senate all the fatisfaftion which could btwbo, was 
required of him. As it was known, that Perfeus/ 55 ” to g° 
only fought to gain time, they were anfwered, that t0 ^ a:e ^ m 
the Conful Licinius would foon arrive with his x jj x ; 
army in Macedonia, and that if the King defired^. 
peace in earned, he might make his propofals to 
him : but that he fhould not think of fending any 
new Ambaffadors into Italy, where they would be 
received no more: and for themfelves, they were 
ordered to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans omitted nothing that might contri- Ambaffa - 
bute to the fuccefs of their enterprize. They fent dors of the 
Ambaffadors into all parts of Greece, to animate ^ 07}lanito 
and (Lengthen fuihof their allies as-Jiad conftantly m ' 
adhered to them, to determine fuch as were fludtua-37, jg. 
ting and uncertain, and to intimidate thofe who 
appeared ill-affe&ed. 

Whilft two of thefe Ambaffadors, Marcius and interview 
Atilius, were at Lariffa in Theffaly, Envoys arrived of Pcr/cus 

there from Perfeus, who had orders to add refs 
themfelves particularly to Marcius, to put him in Jmbaffa- 
mind of the antient union and friendflfip, that had^rj. 
fubfifted between that Roman’s father and King 1 ^-* 1 "- 
Philip, and to afk an interview between him and 39 "” 42, 
their mafter. Marcius anfwered, that he had in¬ 
deed often heard his father fpeak of the friendfhip 
and hofpitality between him and King Philip, and 
he named a place near the river Peneus for the in¬ 
terview. They repaired thither fome days after. 

The King had a great train, and was furrounded 

C 3 with 
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• with a crowd of his Lords and guards. The Am- 
'baffadors were as well attended, many of the citi¬ 
zens, and of the deputies from other States, who 
had repaired thither, making it a duty to follow 
them, and the rather as they were glad of an occa- 
fion to carry home what they might fee and hear. 
Befides which people were curious to be prefent at 
this interview between a great King, and Ambaf- 
faaors from the molt powerful people of the earth. 

After fome difficulties, which arofe concerning 
the ceremonial, and which were foon removed in 
favour of the Romans, they proceeded to confer. 
The reception was very obliging on both fides; 
They did not treat each ether as enemies, but ra- 

4 ' 

ther as friends, united by the facred ties of hofpita- 
lity. Marcius, who fpoke firft, “ began by ex- 
cufing himfelf for the unhappy neceflity he was 
“ under of reproaching a Prince for whom he had 
“ an high re 

“ large the lubjefts of complaint which the Ro- 
“ man People formed againft him, and the diffe- 
“ rent violations of treaties committed by Perfcus. 
“ He dwelt ftrongly upon the attempt upon the life 
“of Eumenes; and concluded with declaring, 
“ that he fhould be very glad if the King could 
“fupply him with good reafons for his conduft, 
“ and enable him to plead his caufe, and entirely 
“ juftify him before the Senate.” 

Perfeus, after having (lightly touched upon the 
affair of Eumenes, which he was furprized any one 
fhould prefume to impute to him without any 
proofs, rather than to the many other enemies of 
that Prince, entered as to the reft into a long de¬ 
tail, and replied as well as he could to all the 
heads of the accufation againft him. What I can 
affirm, Paid he in concluding, is, that I cannot re¬ 
proach myfef with having blowing!)' and with delibe¬ 
rate defign committed any wrong againft the Romans ; 

and 


gard. He afterwards enumerated at 
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and if I have done any thing through inattention , ap- 
prized as I have juft been of it , /V tfry power to * * 1?U 
amend it . Certain it is, that I have done nothing to 
deferve to be purfued with fuch irreconcikable hatred as 
I am by you, in fuppoftng me, as it feems, guilty of 
the moft enormous and atrocious crimes, that can nei¬ 
ther be expiated nor pardoned . It is with little founda¬ 
tion, that the clemency andgoodnefs of the Roman Peo¬ 
ple is univerfally cried up, if for fuch flight fubjefts, 
which fcarce deferve to be repeated, you take up arms, 
and make war againft Kings, who are your allies . 

The refult of the conference was, that Perfeus Truce 
fhould fend new Ambafiadors to Rome, in orders™*'^'* 
to try all poflible methods to prevent a rupture and 
open war. This was a fnare laid for the King by 
the Ambafiador to gain time. At firft he affefted bajfhdars 


to find great difficulties in refpeft to the truce, 
which Perfeus demanded for fending Ambafiadors Ibl ‘ 4 * ; 
to Rome, and Teeming at length to come into it 
only out of confideration for the King. He how¬ 
ever defired it, and the interefl of the Romans 
made it neceffary. They had at this time neither 
troops nor General in a condition to aft •, whereas 
on the fide of Perfeus every thing was ready, and 
if he had not been blinded by a vain hope of peace, 
he ought to have feized the prefent moment fo fa¬ 
vourable to him, and fo much againft the enemy, 
and have taken the field immediately. 

After this interview, the Roman Ambaffadorc**ww- 

went to Boeotia, where great commotions had been thm in 
fomented, fome declaring for Perfeus, ethers 
the Romans, but at length the party of the latter 
prevailed. The Thebans, and by their example tirelyfor 
almoft all the other States of Boeotia, made an al-ritfa- 

liancewith the Roman People, each by their re C- ^Tv^ xlii 
peftive Deputies, (for the Romans chofe that me- 4 ^ X11, 
thod) and not by the confent of the whole body Pol'yb. 
of the nation, according to the antient cuftom.Legat.6j. 

C 4 Thus 
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A q^c f, I,Thus Boeotians, for having rafhly efpoufed the 
‘ QU I7! ‘partof Perfeus, after having long formed a Re¬ 
public, which on different occafions, had happily 
delivered itfelf from the greateft perils, faw theni- 
felves difunited, and governed by as many Coun¬ 
cils, as there were cities in the province. For af¬ 
ter that time.they all remained independent of each 
other, and no longer formed one league, as before. 
And this was an effedt of the Roman Policy, which 
divided them to weaken them, knowing it was 
thereby much more eafy to influence and fubjed 
them, than if they had continued united together. 
jy [ up - From Bceotia the Deputies went to Peloponne- 
plifjh the f us> The affembly of the Achaean league was fu in- 

mo ned to Argos. They demanded a thoufand men 
Livfibid, on ty t0 garrifon Chalcis, till the Roman army ar¬ 
rived in Greece; and thofe thoufand men were fent 
thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having 
terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome 
in the beginning of the winter. 

About the fame time, Rome again fent Depu¬ 
ties into the moft confiderable iflands of Afia, to 
exhort them to give her a powerful aid in the war 
p tf ( t with Perfeus. The Rhodians fignalized themfelves 
Ikmcn *'** on ^cation. Hegefilocus, who was then Pry - 
Liv. xlii. tarns, (chief Magiftrate) had difpofed the people, 
42- ^ and reprefented, that it was neceffary to efface by 

Lecat 6a ac ^ ons ’ an ^ mcre ty by words, all the bad im- 
L ' 'preflions, with which Eumenes had endeavoured to 

prejudice the Romans in refpeft to their fidelity. 

Accordingly, on the arrival of the Ambaffadors, 

they fhewed them a fleet of forty gallies entirely 

equipped, and ready to put to fea on the firft order. 

So agreeable a furprize gave the Romans great 

pleafure, who returned from thence extremely 

fatisfied with fo diftinguilhed a zeal, which had 

even prevented their demands. 

Perfeus, in ccnfequence of his interview with 

Marcius* 


Tte Rh 
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Marcius, fent Ambaffadors to Rome to negotiate £*• 
the treaty of peace, which he fuppofed he had be¬ 
gan in that conference. At the fame time he wrote 
to different States an account of what had paffed in 
the interview, giving things fucha turn, as feemed 
to leave the advantage on his fide. He did more EmhaJJjct 
in refpect to the Rhodians. He difpatched an em -ff om Ptr * 
baffy to them, to exhort them to remain neuter, 
and to wait the event of affairs as mere fpe&ators. Liv. xiii. 
If the Romans , contrary to treaties , attack me y you 46. 
will, faid he to them, be mediators between them 
me. That office fuits no people better than the Rho- egat ‘ r 
dians. Defenders , as you are , not only of your own 
liberty , but of that of all Greece the higher you rife 
in glory and power above all the reft , the more inter eft 
you have in maintahiing the balance . You ( a) well 
know , that to make the Greeks depend upon a fingle 
people , without leaving them any refourfe , is to re¬ 
duce them ino real jlavery . The Ambaffadors were 
received with politenefs ; but the anfwer was, 
that in cafe of war, which they hoped would 
not happen, they defired the King not to rely 
* c upon the Rhodians, and to demand nothing of 
“ them, that might interfere with the alliance, 
cc which they had made with the Romans. 5 * The 
fame Ambaffadors went to Bceotia, where they had 
little reafon to be better fatisfied, except in refpeft 
to fome fmall cities, that feparated from the The¬ 
bans to embrace the King’s party. 

Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome re- Stratagem 
ported their commiffion to the Senate. What they °f th p De ~ 
dwelt moft upon, was the ftratagem and addrefs, 
with which they had over-reached Perfeus, in con- in¬ 
cluding a truce with him, th^t made him incapable nators. 

Liv. xiii. 


<t 


<c 


(«) Cum CBterorum id inter- 
efTe, tuip prxeipue Rhodio- 
rum, quo plus inter alias civi- 
tatps dignitate atque opibus e$« 


Z 


cellant: qns ferva atque ob-47* 
noxia fore fi nullus alio fit 
quara $4 Romanos refpe&us. 
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581.of beginning the war then, as he might have done 
to his advantage, and gave the Romans time en¬ 
tirely to compleat their preparations, and to take 
rhe field. They did not forget to boaft their ad- 
drefs in difuniting the General Affembly of the 
Boeotians, and in laying thofe States under the im- 
poffibility of joining again to make an alliance 
with the Macedonians. 

The majority of the Senate were well pleafed 
with fo prudent a conduct, which argued profound 
policy, and uncommon dexterity in tranfafting af¬ 
fairs. But the old Senators, who had been edu¬ 
cated in other principles, and adhered to the max¬ 
ims of antient times, laid, “ that they did not fee 
16 the Roman character in fuch conduct. That 
“ their anceftors, relying more upon true valour 
u than fraud, ufed to make war openly, and not 
“ by undermining. That fuch mean and unwor- 
iC thy artifices fhould he left to the Carthaginians 
Ci and Greeks, with whom it was more glorious to 
u deceive an enemy, than to conquer him fword 
“ in hand. That indeed ftratagem fometimes, at 
“ the inftant it was neceffary, feemed to fucceed 
“ better than valour: but that a viftory openly 
“ gained in battle, wherein the forces on both Tides 
“ were tried, and which the enemy could aferibe 
“ neither to chance nor fraud, was of a much more 
“ permanent duration ; becaufe it left in the mind 
“ aconviftion of the luperiority of the forces and 
“ valour on the fide of the victor.” 

Notw'ithfianding the remonftrances of the antient 
Fathers, who could not relifh thefe new maxims of 
policy, the part of the Senate, that preferred the 
ufeful to the honeft, had fufficient credit to caufe 
it to pafs by a plurality of voices, that Marcius’s 
embaffy Ihould be approved, and that he (hould be 
fent back into Greece with power to compleat what 
he had begun, and to do every thing that he.fhoqld 
judge neceffary for the good of the Coni mon¬ 
wealth. Aulus 
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Aulus Atilius was alfo fent into Theflfalia, to se¬ 
cure Lariffa, left upon the expiration of the truce *' ’ 1/I# 
Perfeus might make himlelf mafter of that impor¬ 
tant place, which was the capital of the country. 

At the fame time Lentulus was fent to Thebes, to 
have an eye over Boeotia. 

Though the war with Perfeus was determined at Ptrfius's 
Rome, the Senate gave audience to his Ambafia-^^" 
dors. They repeated almoft the fame reafons,J™* 7 r- 
which that Prince had ufed in the conference with derstoquit 
Marcius, and endeavoured to juftify their mafter, Rome and 
principally in refpedt to the black attempt he was x j- 
accufed to have committed upon the perfon of Eu-^g/ 
menes, but without being able to convince the Se¬ 
nators of his innocence, the faft being too notorious 
to be palliated. The reft of their difcourfe was 
confined to very humble intreaties \ but every body 
was fo prejudiced in rcfpedt to them, that far from 
fuffering themfelves to be moved by their Replica¬ 
tions, they would fcarce give them the hearing. 

They were ordered to quit the city immediately, 
and all Italy, in the fpace of thirty days. 

The Conful Licinius, who was to command in 
Macedonia, had orders to prepare to fet out affoon 
as poffible with his army. The Praetor C. Lucre¬ 
tius, who had the command of the fleet, fet out 
with forty-five galleys, and in five days arrived 
from Naples at Cephalenia, where he waited the ar¬ 
rival of the land-forces. 


SECT. II. 

Departure of the Conful Licinius. Perfeus holds a 
council , in which the war is refolved. He affembles 
his troops and harangues them . He takes the 
field , and flops in Tbejfaly . The Conful moves thi¬ 
ther alfo. Eumenes joins the Conful\ Slight Jkir - 

tnifh. ARion of the cavalry , in which Perfeus has 

the 
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the advantage. The Con fid makes his troops pafs 
the River Peneus in the night, to pofi them in fafety. 
Perfeusperceives the errors he has committed. Grief 
and Jhame of the Remans. Joy and triumph of 
Perfeus and his atyny. He fends to demand peace of 
the Conful. Upon his an fever, he prepares again for 
the war . Want of prudence in Perfeus. The Greeks 
applaud the victory of that Prince. Taking of Ha- 
Hart us. The two armies , after fome flight expedi¬ 
tions , retire into winter-quartvs. Epirus declares 
againft the Romans. Lily's opinion concerning pro¬ 
digies. Expedition of Perfeus againjl Illyricum . 
Sordid avarice of that Prince. The Romans are 
received into Stratus injlead of Perfeus. The Conful 
Marcius advances towards Macedonia. Succours 
prepared by the Achecans for the Conful. Perfeus 
pofts bodies of troops in the pajjes of the mountains . 
Marcius marches through ways of incredible diffi¬ 
culty. Manner in which the elephants are made 
to defend from the Jleep declivity of the mountains. 
Polybius tells the Conful the offers of the Achaans. 
He fets out on his return to Achaia. Extreme ter¬ 
ror of the King on the approach of the enemy. The 
Council enters Macedonia. Various expeditions. Re- 
iirn of Polybius into Achaia. Prufius and the 
Rhodians fend Ambaffadors to Rome in favour of 
Perfeus. The Senate's anfwer to the infolentdifeourfe 
cf the Rhodians. Letters of the Conful Marcius to 
tbe Senate. Onefmus a Macedonian Nobleman 
goes over to the Romans. 


a. r. f Si.rr\HE Conful Licinius, after having offered his 

A vows t0 the gods in the Capitol, fet out from 
of the Cm -the city in the ufual robe {faludamentum.) ' This 
hi Lid - ceremony of the Conful’s departure, fays Livy, 


Jp- was always attended with great folemnity, and an 
‘ x ' u ’ incredible concourfe of the people, efpecially on an 
important war, and agamft a formidable enemy. 


Befides 
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Befides theintereft, which many individuals might 
take to themfelves in the glory of the Conful who 
fets out, the citizens are attraded to this fight by 
their curiofity to fee the General, to whofe condud 
and courage they confide the fate of the Common¬ 
wealth. A thoufand anxious thoughts occur then 
to their minds concerning the fuccefs of the war, 
which is always doubtful and uncertain. They re- 
prefent to themfelves the defeats, which have hap¬ 
pened through the ignorance and temerity of Ge¬ 
nerals ; and on the contrary, the vidories, which 
have been gained by their valour and good con- 
dud. What mortals , fay they, can know the fate 
of the Conful , who is upon the point of fetting out , 
and whether they Jhall fee him return with his vifto- 
rious army , and afcendin triumph to the fame Capitol 
from whence he departs , after having offered in it his 
prayers to the gods; or whether the enemy will not 
have that caufe for rejoicing ? The antient glory of 
the Macedonians, that of Philip, who had rendered 
himfelf famous by the war he had made with the 
Romans, highly exalted the reputation of Perfeus * 
and every body was fenfible, that from his afcend- 
ing the throne an approaching war had been uni- 
verfally expeded. Full of thefe thoughts, the citi¬ 
zens in a throng conduded him out of the city. 
C. Claudius and Mucius, who had both been 
Confuls, and confequently had commanded armies, 
did not think it degraded them to ferve under him 
as legionary Tribunes, (that is much’the fame as 
our Colonels or Brigadiers) and fet out with the 
Conful. Three other illuftrious young Romans 
were remarkable amongft the legionary Tribunes; 
Publius Lentulus, and two called Manlius Acidi- 
nus. Licinius repaired with them to Brundufium, 
which was the rendezvous of the army ; and hav¬ 
ing pafied the fea with all his troops, he arrived at 

Nymplmim, in the country of the Apollonian?. 

Some 
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a.r. 5 *r* Some few days before, Perfeus, in confequence 
^ 7I ‘of the report of his Ambaffadors at their return 
be Us a from Rome, who affured him that it was in vain to 
coanaly in hope for peace, held a great council. Opinions 
v.bicb were divided in it. Some believed it neceffary, 

/fci TS ' either to pay a tribute, if required, ortocedefome 
Liv. xlii. part of his dominions, if the Remans infilled upon 
50. it; in a word, to fuffer, for obtaining peace, all 

that might be fupportable, rather than expofe his 
perfon and kingdom to the danger of entire ruin. 
That if part of his dominions were left him, time 
and occafion might produce favourable conjundlures, 
which might enable him, not only to recover all he 
fhould have loft, but render him formidable to 
thofe, who now made Macedonia tremble. 


so. 


The majority were of a very different opinion. 
They maintained, that if he ceded every fo little, 

46 he fliould refolve to lofe his whole kingdom. 
“ That it was neither money nor tradls of land, 
ci that the Roman ambition had in view. That 


“ they afpired at univerfal fovereignty and domi- 
“ nion. That they knew thegreateft kingdoms and 
u the moft powerful States were fubjeft to many 
45 revolutions. That they had fubverted the 
“ power of the Carthaginians, and fet up over their 
“ heads and in their neighbourhood a potent and 
“ warlike King. That they had driven Antiochus 
“ and his pofterity beyond mount Taurus. That 
“ there was no longer any kingdom, but Macedo: 
“ nia, capable of giving the Romans umbrage, 
tc becaule, being fituated in their neighbourhood, 
u it could, on the firft blow they might receive, 
“ refume its priftine vigour, and revive in its 
cc Kings the loitinefs and ambition of their pre- 
vt deceffors. That he had now to confider, whilft 
“ he had yet time, whether, by ceding different 
“ parts of his dominions one after another, he 


“ would 
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« would feehimfelf at length deprived of his whole a. r. 5S1. 

“ power, driven out of the kingdom of his an- Aat,c ‘ 171 * 

“ ceftors, and obliged to alk the Romans as a fa- 
« vour, permiflion to confine himfelf in Samothra- 
« cia, or in fome other ifland, there to pafs the reft 
“ of his days in contempt and mifery, with the 
« grief of furviving his glory and empire; or 
“ whether he would chufe, by taking arms for the 
“ defence of his fortunes and glory, to cxpofe him- 
“ felf valiantly to all that it might pleafe the gods 
“ to ordain in refpeft to his fate; and in cafe he 
“ Ihould be victorious, to have the glory of de- 
« livering the Univerfe from the yoke of the Ro- 

6C mans, That he might drive them out of Greece, 

“ as they had driven Hannibal out of Italy. That 
“ it would be the higheft difgrace for Perfeus, 

<c after having defended his kingdom with valour, 

“ againft a brother who had unjuftiy difputed it 
“ with him, meanly to give it up to ftrangers, who 
“ were for depriving him of it. That laftly, 

“ though peace were preferable to war, all the 
“ world agreed, that there was nothing morefhame- 
“ fulthan to give up Empire without refiftance, and 
“ nothing more glorious than to have left no means 
“ untried for retaining it." 

This council was held at Pella, in the ancient Pcrfmaf 
palace of the Kings of Macedonia. Perfeus, with ./tables bis 
out hefitating, declared for the latter opinion. As ^ 
you judge thus, faid he, let us then make war, and 
pay the gods to he propitious to us. At the fame 
time he ordered all his Generals to aficmble their 
troops at Citium a city of Macedonia; and he 
repaired thither foon after with all his guards and 
all the Lords of his court. He there found the 
army already affembled. It confifted, including 
the foreign troops, and thofe of the country, of 
thirty nine thoufand foot, of which almoft one half 

. formed 
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a.r. 581. formed the * phalanx, and four thoufand horfe. 
Antc.i 7 i,j t was fays Livy, that no Macedonian 

King had ever had fo numerous an army on foot, 
fince that to which Alexander marched into Afia. 


He ha - 

ran cues 
them. 

Liv, ill 
5 2 - 


It was fix and twenty years, fince Philip had 
made peace with the Romans •, and as during all 
that time Macedonia had been in tranquillity, and 
without any confiderable war, fhe had a numerous 
youth at prefent capable of bearing arms. Perfeus 
had kept them in exercife by flight expeditions 
againft the neighbouring Thracians, more proper 
to difcipline than fatigue them. Befides which, 
Philip, and Perfeus after him, had long formed the 
defign of making war with the Romans. Thus 
every thing was in readinefs for commencing it with 
advantage. 

Perfeus, before he took the field, thought it 
ncceflary to harangue his troops. Accordingly he 
afcended a tribunal, which had been prepared for 
him in the middle of the camp, and with his two 
fons by his fide he fpoke from thence in a manner 
highly proper to animate his folaiers. “ He be- 
“ gan by making a long enumeration of all the 
4S unjufl actions the Romans had committed in re- 
“ fpeft to his father, which would have induced 
“ him to have refolved upon a war with them, if 
“ death had not prevented him from putting his 
“ defign in execution. He added, that after the 
“ death of Philip, the Romans had amufed him 
c< with fallacious interviews, and adiffembled truce 
“ under pretence of negotiating a reconciliation. 
cc He compared the Conful’s army, which was 
4C a&ually upon its march, with that of the Macedo- 
44 nians, according to him much fuperior to the 


. * An exa3 defeription cf the f According to all authors f 

phalanx may be fttn in the An - Alexander s army was not quite 
tiait Hifiorj. fo numerous as this of Perfeus. 

u other 
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^ other both in number and valour.” It therefore s^J- 
o/z/y remainsfor you, Macedonians , faid he in conclud- ' ' 

ing, Jhew the fame courage now as your ancefiors 
did , when after having fubjefied all Europe , they went 
to Afia ; fetting no other bounds to their conquers than 
thofe■ of the univerfe. The queflion now is , not to 
carry your arms to the remotefi India , but to preferve 
poffejfion of your own country Macedonia againft the 
Romans. ’That ambitious people cannot fuffer any 
King to be their neighbour , nor leave arms in the hands 
of any warlike nation. For , you may be affured , if 
you do not fuftain the war with vigour , f you 
are capable of fubmitting to the will of thofe proud 
wafers 1 you mu ft refolve to deliver up to them your 
armSy with your King and his kingdom. 

At thefe words, the whole army, which had al¬ 
ready interrupted him feveral times, abandoned 
themfelves ftill more ardently to the different emo¬ 
tions that tranfported them, and railed cries of rage 
and indignation, exhorting the King to entertain 
the beft hopes, and eagerly demanding to be led 
againft the enemy. 

Perfeus afterwards gave audience to the Ambaf- 
fadors of the cities of Macedonia, who came to of¬ 
fer him money and proviiions for the ufe of the 
army. The King thanked them in the kindeft 
manner; but did not accept their offers, giving for 
hisreafon, that he was abundantly fuppiied with all 
that was neceffary. He aiked only carriages of 
them for his rams, catapultas, and other machines 

of war. 

He afterwards fet out with all his forces, and Perfeus 
marching towards Eordses, arrived the next day in th * 
Elimea, upon the banks of the river Haliacmon ■ 

and having paffed the Cambuninan mountains, he Uejfaly. 
feized the country called Pelagonia or Tripolis. He Liv. xlii: 
afterwards befieged Cyreties and Myle, which he S3, 54* 
took by affault. Not daring to attack Gyrton, 

Vol.VIH. D which 
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5*1- which he found too well defended, he feized Elatia 
' 'and Gonna, cities fituated at the entrance of the de¬ 
file, which leads to Tempe*, and laftly, he halted at 
Sycurium at the foot ot mount Offa, refolving to 
wait the enemy there. 

<jl e Canful During the fame time the Conful Licinius quitted 
KTzu tbi- the country of Apollonia, and in order to lead, his 

IbU^* arm y int0 Theffalia, croffed Epirus, where the 
1 ’ways were at firft eafy enough. But when he had 

entered Athamania, the rough and almoft im- 
pradticable country did not permit his making long 
inarches, and it was not without great difficulty 
and much expence of time, that he arrived at 
Gomphi inTheffaly. If Perfeus had taken this time 
to have advanced in order of battle to meet an army 
newly raifed, and of which both the men and 
horfes were next to difabled by fatigues, the Romans 
themfelves confeffed, that they could not have 
fought him, without expofmg themfelves to an 
inevitable defeat. When Licinius, faw that he had 
reached Gomphi without any oppofition from the 
Macedonians, the joy of having got fafe through 
fo dangerous a paffage, made him only defpife an 
enemy who knew fo little how to take his advan¬ 
tages. Being informed, that the Macedonians 
made incurficns into Theffaly, and plundered the 
lands of the allies of the Commonwealth, as he 
found his troops fufficiently recovered of their fa¬ 
tigues, he marched them towards Lariffa, and in- 
camped on the banks of the river Peneus. 

1-urjnes Eumenes at this time arrived at Chalcis with his 
jaiKitbe brothers Attains and Athenaeus: the fourth, named 
Ccr ul. Phiieternes, was left at Pergamus for the defence of 

the country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the 
Conful with four thoufand foot, and a thoufand 
horfe. They had left two thoufand foot at Chalcis 
under Athenaeus, to reinforce the garrifon of that 
important place. Some troops alio arrived from 

other 
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other allies, but little confiderable in number, with a. R. 

Ant.C. 171* 

the mean time fent out feveral detach¬ 
ments to ravage the country in the neighbourhood 
of Pherse, in hopes that if the Conful quitted his 
camp to aid the allies of the Commonwealth,' he 
fhould be able to furprize and attack him at advan¬ 
tage. But his hopes were vain: he only took fome 
plunder, efpecially cattle of all kinds, which he 
diftributed amongft his foldiers. 

The Conful and the Kino; both held a council at%^ 

O ri % • /f 

the fame time, to determine where they fhould be-^™'- // :’.*. 
gin the war. The King, flufhed with having been ^ xu ' 
fuffered to ravage the lands of the Pheraeans 
with impunity, was for marching without lofs of 
time to attack the Romans in their camp. The Ro- . 
mans rightly perceived, that their flownefs and de¬ 
lays would leffen them in the opinion of the allies, 
and they reproached themfelves with not having 
aided thofe of Pherae. Whilft the Conful with 
the principal officers, and Eumenes and Attalus, 
were deliberating in council how to act, news was 
brought them on a fudden that Perfeus approached 
with his whole army. The fignal for the foldiers 
to hand to their arms was immediately given, and 
an hundred horfe were detached with as many foot- 
archers to view the enemy. Perfeus about ten in 
the morning finding himfelf only a ffiort half 
league from the Roman camp, made his infantry 
halt, and advanced with his cavalry and light-arm¬ 
ed troops. He had fcarce moved a quarter of a 
league, when he perceived the Roman detachment, 
and on his fide fent a irnall body of horfe, fuftained 
by fome light-armed foot, againft it. As the num¬ 
ber was very near equal, and neither fide detached 
new troops to their aid, the Ikirmifh ended without 
either party being victorious. Perfeus returned to 
his camp at Sycurium. 
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The next day at thefame hour, he agairemade all 
his troops advance towards the camp of the Romans. 
They were followed with carriages laden with veffels 
filled with water: for there was none for almoft four 
leagues, and the way was very aufty. In effeft of 
which the troops might have fuffered much by 
third, when they fliould have been to engage, which 
would have greatly incommoded them. The Ro¬ 
mans keeping clofe, and having even made their 
advanced guards re-enter their works, the King’s 
troops returned to their camp. They did the fame 
thing ieveral days together, in hopes that the Ro- 
man cavalry would be detached to charge their 
rear, and that then, facing fuddenly about, they 
Ihould bring; them to a battle at a confiderable dif- 

O 

tance from their camp. And as the King’s horfo 
was much fuperior to that of the Romans, as well 
as his light-armed troops, they affured themfelves 
of giving a good account of them. 

This firft defignnot fucceeaing, the King moved 
to incamp nearer the enemy at the di(lance of little 
more than a league and an half from them. Hav r 
ing drawn- up his infantry, at day-break, in the 
fame place, where he had ufually done fo the pre¬ 
ceding days, that is, at a thoufand paces from the 
enemy, he led on all his cavalry and light-armed 
troops towards the camp of the Romans. The 
dull, which feemed more near than ufual, and 
raifed by a greater number of'troops, gave the 
alarm there; and the firft, who brought the news, 
could fcarce be believed, when he laid the enemy 
were fo near *, becaufe during Ieveral days together 
before, they had not appeared till ten in the morn¬ 
ing, whereas it was now only fun-rife. But the re¬ 
peated cries of many, who declared the fame thing, 
leaving no room to doubt it any longer, the camp 
was in great confufion. The officers from all fides 
repaired to the Coaful’s tent, and the loldiers ran 
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/precipately to arm. The Conftffs negligence in 
being fo ill informed of the motions of an enemy 
who was fo near him, and ought to have kept him 
night and day upon the watch, gives us no great 
idea of his merit, 

Perfeus had drawn up his troops at lefs than five 
.hundred paces from the Conful’s intrechments. 
Cotys, King of the Odryfe in Thrace, commanded 
the left with the Cavalry of his nation: the light¬ 
armed troops were diftributed from fpace to fpacc 
along the front. The Macedonian cavalry, min¬ 
gled with the Cretan, formed the right wing. On 
the fides and within the two wings were diftributed 
the horfe, which Livy calls Royal (perhaps becaufe 
they formed part of the King's Houfhould) and fome 
auxiliaries of different nations. The King was in 
the centre with the body of horfe, that always at¬ 
tended his perfon, and he polled before him the 
ilingersand other troops, that ufed miffive weapons, 
who might amount to about four hundred. 

The Conful having drawn up his infantry within 
his camp, made only his cavalry and light-armed 
troops quit it, which he drew up before his in- 
trenchments. The right wing, that conlifted of all 
the Italian cavalry, was commanded by C. Licini- 
tisCraffus, the Conful’s brother*, the left, compofed 
of the cavalry of the Greek allies, by M. Valerius 
Levinus: both were intermingled with their light¬ 
armed troops. Mucius was polled in the cen¬ 
tre with a chofen body of horfe, and he had in his 
front two hundred Gaulifh horfe, and three hun¬ 
dred drawn out of the troops of Eumenes. Four 
hundred Theffaiian horfe were polled a little beyond 
the left wing, as a body of relerve. King Eu- 
menes, and Attains his brother, with their troops, 
■occupied the fpace between the intrenchments and 
the rear ranks. 
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This was only a battle of the cavalry, which 
were very near ea A ual in number on both fides, and 
might amount on each to about four thoufand men, 
without including the light-armed troops. The 
action began by the (lingers and miflive weapons, 
who were pofted in the front. But after this pre¬ 
lude the Thracians, like wild beafts long confined, 
and in effect only more fierce, fell furioufly upon 
the right wins of the Italians, who all brave and 

O U * 

intrepid as they were, could not fuftain fo rude and 
violent a charge. The light-armed troops, which 
the Thracians had amongft them, beat down the 
lances of the enemy with their (words, and fome- 
times cut the legs of their horfes, and thrufl: 
them into their fides. Perfeus attacked the Greeks 
in perfon, put them into diforder at the fir ft 
charge, and purfued them vigoroufly. TheThef- 
fail an cavalry, which, feparated from the left- 
wing bv no great fpace, as we have faid before, 
formed a body of referve, and which in the begin¬ 
ning of the action, had only been fpe&ators of the 
battle, was of great fupport to the left wing, when 
it began to give way. For this cavalry, retiring 
before the King (lowly and in good order, after it 
had joined the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave 
thofe who fled, as well as that Prince, a fecure re¬ 
treat in their ranks 5 and feeing that the enemy did 
not purfue them with the fame vigour, they even 
ventured to go farther, and to lupport and re-animate 
them. The Macedonians, who had broke in the 
purfuir, were afraid to hazard a new attack with 
troops, that marched in good order, and with an 
intrepid afpecb 

Hippias and Leonatus, who had remained with 
the infantry of Perfeus, having been apprized of 
the advantage gained by the cavalry, that the 
King might not be wanting to fo favourable an oc- 
cafion of compleating the glory of the day by 

pufhing 
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pufhing the enemy with vigour, and attacking them A - R - 5 Sf - 
in their works, of their own accord and without n * 171 * 
orders led on the Macedonian phalanx to join him. 

And indeed it feemed, that the King with fome little 
effort might have rendered his viftory compleat j 
and that in the prefent ardour of his own troops, 
and the terror they had fpread amongft the Romans, 
the entire defeat of the latter was certain. 

Whilft that Prince, divided between hope and 
fear, was irrefolute how to aft, in fo critical a con- 
junfture, Ev-ander of Crete, in whom he repofed 
great confidence, having feen the phalanx advance, 
ran immediately to Perfeus, 44 and exhorted him 

in the ftrongeft terms not to abandon himfelf to 
the blind joy of a flight advantage, and not to 
44 enter rafhiy upon a new aftion, which was not 
u neceffary, and in which he would rifque all 
cc things. He reprefented to him, that this firft 
fuccefs, if he lay {till, would enable him either 
to conclude peace with honour, or to bring over 
to his party a greater number of allies to join 
44 with him in the war againft the Romans.” The 
King was already inclined to this opinion. For 
which reafon he made his cavalry retreat from the 
battle, and ordered his infantry to march back into 
the camp. 

On the fide of the Romans, there fell this day 
two hundred horfe, and more than two thoufand 
foot; whereas Perfeus did not lofe above twenty 
horfe, and twice that number of infantry. 

The victors entered their camp full of joy, and UeConful 
efpecially the Thracians, who fingingand in a kind make: his 
of triumph carried the heads of the enemies they troo PM s 
had killed upon the points of their fpears. The ^' e tenevs 
Romans, on the contrary, in the utmoft af -faIQ, 
diction kept a mournful filence, and ftruck with better fa 
terror expefted every moment, that the enemy 
would attack them in their camp. Eumenes was 6( ^* xln * 
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ssi-of opinion, that it was neceffary to decamp to the 
l}1 'other fide of the Peneus, in order to cover their 
troops with that river, till they had recovered from 
their confternaticn. The Coniui would not come 
into this retreat without pain, which, as it was a 
manifeft confeffion of fear, was entirely fhameful 
for himfelt and his armv but however overcome 
bv realhn, and yielding to neceffity, he made his 
troops pafs without noife in the night, and incamped 
on tnj other fide of the river. 

Perfeus the next day, advanced to attack the 
enemy, and to give them battle but the time w^s 
pajTed, and he found their camp abandoned. 
committed When he faw them intrenched on the other fide of 
Liv.xiii/the river, he perceived the enormous fault he had 
6 °* committed the day before, in not purfuing them vi- 

goroufly immediately after their defeat: but he 
owned that it was ftill a greater, in having remained 
quiet and unactive during the night. For without 
making the reft of his army move, if he had only 
deatched his light armed troops againft the enemy 
whilft they werepaffing the river with precipitation, 
he might without difficulty have defeated part of 
their army. 

Thefe two faults, and particularly the laft, has 
fomething fo ft range in it, that it manifeftly argues 
a blindnefs of mind exprefsly fent by God, who 
had deftined Perfeus and hiskingdom todeftruftion. 
Neither the King, nor any of his officers fo much as 
think or obfervingthe enemy’s motions in thenighr. 
Such a ftupeiaftion feems only to be compared with 
that of Saul’s officers, of whom the Scripture fpeaks 

Ssm.xxviri 11 rerrns: - -dnd no man faw it, nor knew it, 

1 2 . neitk tr a zeekcd: fer tbe 
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ere all ajleep, becaufe a 
deep Jleep from the Lord was fallen upon them. 

Qand Th e Romans, indeed, having placed a river be- 
f.uTTii of tween them and the enemy, were not any longer in 
;c - the immediate danger cf being attacked and put to 

the 
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the rout: but the blow they had juft received, and 5 8 ** 
the blemifh they had given the glory of the Roman L ' I7 *' 
name, afflifted them extremely. The whole council 
of war, which the.Conful had called, laid the blame - 
upon the TEtolians. They faid, it was they, who 
had taken the alarm, that the reft of the Greeks 
had been drawn away by their example, and that 
five of the principal perfons of their nation had 
been feen to fly firft.- On the contrary, theTheffa- 
lians were praifed for their courage, and their 
leaders rewarded with various marks of honour. 


* 


The fpoils taken from the Romans were confider -Joy and 
able: above fifteen hundred lhields, a thoufand cm- tnum ^ °f 
raffes, with a great number of helmets, fwordsand^^x 
darts of all kinds were brought off. The Kinga,- W> 
gave them as rewards of honour to all the officers, Liv. xliu 
who had diftinguilhed themfelves moft, and having 61, 
affembled the army, “ he began by faying, that 
“ what had lately happened was in refpcft to 
“ them an happy prefage, and an affured pledge of 
“ what they had to expert for the future. He 
“ praifed the troops who had been in the aftion; 

“ extolled in pompous terms the viftory gained 
“ over the Roman cavalry, in which .the principal 
“ force of their army confifted, and which they had 
C{ hitherto believed invincible. He promifed him- 
“ felf a ftill greater over their foot, which had only 
“ efcaped out of their hands by a fhameful retreat 
“ during the night, but that it would be eafy to 
“ force them in their intrenchments where fear kept 

them fhuc up.” 

The viftorious foldiers, who carried the fpoils of 
the enemies they had killed upon their Ihoulders, 


heard this difeourfe with great pleafure, and pro- 
unfed themfelves every thing from their courage, 
judging of the future by the paft. The infantry, 
on their fide, efpecially that which compofed the 
Macedonian phalanx, prompted by a laudable emu¬ 
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equal, and even furpafs, the glory of their com¬ 
panions. All, in a word, demanded with incredi- 
ole ardour only to be led on againft the enemy, 
ine King, after having difmilTed the affembly, 
marched the next day and incamped near Mopfia! 
an ermnence between Tempeand Lariffa. 

x he Romans, without quitting the banks of the 
Feneus, moved to incamp in a more fecure poll 
where Mifagenes, the fon of Mafinifla, joined the* 
Conful with a thoufand horfe, as many foot, and 
two and twenty elephants. 

. Per feus at firft enjoyed the good fuccefs of fo 
important a battle to the. higheft degree. He con- 
i ered himfelf as fuperior to a people, who were 

fo themfelves in refpeft to all other Princes and 
nations. It was not a victory gained by furprize, 
and in a manner ftolen by ftratagem and addrefs, 
but carried by open force, by the valour and' 
bravery of his troops, and that before his eyes, and 
by his own orders. He had feen the Roman 
baughnnefs give way three times in one day before 

, Im: b y Cutting themfelves up in their camp; 

tnen, when they had ventured out of it, by Ihame- 
ruliy flying ; and. laftly, in flying again during the 
ar^nefs of the night, and in finding no fafety but 
w uhin their, intrenchments, the ufual refuge of fear 
ana cowardice. Such thoughts were highly footh- 

ln & an ^ capable of dazzling a Prince already but 
ful! of his 0W n merit. 

n i l r r n 

cftbeCw- thele nrft emotions were a little abated, 

yul. and the intoxicating vapour of a fudden joy was 

°* r hts and made way for reflexion, Perfeus 

pr'p^es rf ln § come t0 himfelf, and confidering in cold 
aged ~-f or blood all the confequences his victory might have, 

kegan fome meafure to be terrified at 
Liv.xlu. them. All the wife courtiers about him, taking 

advantage of thefe good difpofitions, ventured to 

give 
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give him the counfel, of which they made him 
capable : this was to employ the advantage he had 
lately gained for obtaining an honourable peace of 
the Romans. They reprefented to him, “ that the 
“ fign of a wife Prince, and of one who deferved 
“ fuccefs, was not to rely upon the prefent favours 
“ of fortune, not to abandon himfelf to the glitter 
“ of a dazzling profperity. That accordingly he 

“ would do well to fend to the Conful to renew the 
“ treaty with him upon the fame conditions, that 
u T. Quintius, when viftorious, had impofed up- 
“ on his father Philip. That he could not termi- 
“ nate the war more glorioufly for himfelf, than 
c< after fo memorable a battle; nor ever hope a 

more favourable occafion of concluding a fafe 
“ and lading peace, than in a conjunfture when 
“ the blow, which the Romans had received, would 
“ render them more traftable, and better difpofed 
“ to grant him good conditions. That if, not- 
“ withftanding this blow, the Romans, through an 
“ haughtinefs but too natural to them, rejefted a 
“ juft and equitable accommodation, they would be 
“ manifeftly in the wrong, and that as much as they 
“ would have the juft wrath of the gods, who ab- 
“ hor pride, to fear, fo much would the modera- 
“ tion of Perfeus render both gods and men favou- 
“ rable to him. 

The King gave into thefe wife remonftrances: 
and the counfels which tended to peace found him 
always difpofed to hear them. The majority alfo 
of his counfel were inclined the fame way. Ac¬ 
cordingly Ambaffadors were fent totheConful, who 
afiembled a numerous council to give them au¬ 
dience. They faid, u That they came to alk 
“ peace. That Perfeus would pay the Romans 
“ the fame tribute as Philip had done, and that he 
“ would evacuate the cities, territories, and all the 
“ places which Philip had evacuated. 5 * 
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When they withdrew, the council deliberated up¬ 
on the an Twer it was neceflary to give. The Ro¬ 
man ccnftancy appeared on this occafion* with 
luftre. It (a) was then the cuftom to fhew all the 
affuranee and loftinefs of good fortune in adverfity, 
and to • ad: with moderation in profperity. The 
anfwer was: “ That Perfeus mult not hope for 
“ peace, uniefs he left : it to the Senate to difpofe 
or his perfon and kingdom as they fhould 
“ think fit. 5 ’ 

When this anfwer was brought to the King, 
thofe who compofed his counfel, were ftrangely 
flruck with fo extraordinary, and, according to 
them, fo ill-timed a pride j and moft of them be¬ 
lieved, that peace was no longer to be mentioned, 
and that the Romans would loon be obliged to 
demand that themfelves, which they now refufed. 
Perfeus was not of the fame opinion. He faw 
plainly that Rome was not only fo haughty, becaufe 
file was confcious of her iuperiority *, and this gave 
him terrible apprehenfions. He fent again to the 
Conful, and offered a more confiderable tribute 
than that impofed upon Philip. When he faw, 
that the Conful would abate nothing of his demands, 

having no farther expectations of peace, he returned 
to his camp at Sycurium, from whence he had fet 
out, determined to try again the chance of war. 

This whole conduct of Perfeus gives reafon to 
in think, that he mu ft have undertaken this war very 
imprudently, and without having compared his own 
ftrensrh and refources with thofe of the Romans, in 
believing himfeir happy after a fignal victory, and 
in being capable of afking peace, and fubmitting 
to fuch grievous conditions, as his, father Philip had 
not complied with, till a.ter a bloody defeat. It 
fee ms clear, that he had icarce taken his meafures 

U) lea turn mos era:, in adveriis vultum fecundae fortunaege- 
rere, moderari a rhinos in ircundis. Lr,\ 

judi- 
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judicioufly, nor well concerted the means of fuc-A. r. 5 * t « 
ceeding, as after a firft adion, in which the whole AnuC * 17 ** 
advantage is on his fide, he begins-by perceiving ail 
his weaknefs and inferiority, and inclines in fome 
fenfe towards defpair. Why then was he the firft 
to break the peace ? Why- was he the aggreffor 
without neceffity ? Why was he fo hafty, and yet 
flop at the firft ftep ? Why did he wait to know 
his weaknefs, till his own viftory taught it him ? 

Thefe things do not denote a wife and difcerning 
Prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry having The Grech 
fpread in Greece, it made known what people rejoice for 
thought there, and difcovered in full light the dif -^^ 5 
pofition of the cities. For not only the Partifans of^xiii, 
the Macedonians, but a great number of thofe 63 - 
who had received the moft confiderable advantages 
from the Romans, even thofe, who had experienced 
the violence and pride of the Kings of Macedonia, 
evidenced their joy upon this occafion; moft of 
them having no other reafon but a fantaftical ca¬ 
price, though common enough, which even at the 
lliews, fays Livy, where the gladiators combat to 
pleafe the multitude, occafions people to declare 
warmly for the weaker againft the ftronger. 

At the fame time the Praetor Lucretius befieged Taking of 
Haliartus in Bceotia. After a long and vigorous Haliartus 
defence, that city was at length taken by ftorm, 
plundered, and then entirely demolilhed. 

Perfeus in the mean time, who was not far from The two 
the camp of the Romans, incommoded them very armies , 
much, harafiing their troops, and cutting off a f nr f om * 
their foragers, if they ftraggled ever fo little. 
one day took a thoufand waggons, moft of them it tire into 
laden with corn, which the Romans had juft reaped, winter. 
with fixhundred prifoners. He afterwards attacked 
a fmall body of troops in the neighbourhood, of 
which he was in hopes of making himfelf mafter 

with 
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1 . R. sSi.with no difficulty : but he found more refiftance 
te.c. 17 j. f rom it than he expefted; and the Conful coming 

to their fupport with his whole army, Perfeus re¬ 
treated not without fome lofs. Having left a ftrong 
garrifon at Gonna, he led back his troops into 
Macedonia. The Conful, after having fubjefted 
Perrhaebia, returned to Lariffa. From thence, he 
difmiffed all the allies except the Achaeans, difperf- 
ed his troops into Theflaly where he left them in 
winter-quarters, and went to Boeotia at the requeft 
of the Thebans, upon whom the people of 
Coronaea made incurfions. 

Perfeus did not remain idle on his fide: he gained 
fome advantages both over the Roman fleet near 
Oreum a City ofEubcea, and in Thrace againft the 
enemies of Cotys his ally. 

Eplnu k- At the fame time the nation of the Epirots went 
dares a- over t0 his party, determined fo to do particularly 

^ the authority of Cephalus, one of the principal 
Polyb. & perfons of Epirus, who was however rather forced 

by neceffity to throw himfelf into the arms of Per¬ 
feus, than induced to it by inclination. For this 
Cephalus was a wife and judicious man, and thought 
in the fame manner with the moft worthy perfons 
of Greece. He was very forry that a rupture 
fliould happen between the Romans and Perfeus, 
wifely perceiving that Greece would be the prey of 
the viftor. After the war had been declared con¬ 
trary to his wiflies, he had refolved to aft as a good 
and faithful ally to the Romans, and to do all for 
them, that was neceflary, but without meannefs, 
and hurrying into of flavery. 

It was not poflible for him to purfue fo well con.- 
eerted a plan. There was at that time in Epirus 
one Charopus, grandfon of another of that name, 
who in former times had rendered the Romans a 
fignal fervice, in fupplying the Conful Quintius 
with the means of forcing the defile, where Philip 

had 
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had intrenched himfelf on the banks of the river a. R. 
Aous. Young Charopus bad been fent to Rome m ' c ' 11r * 
by his grandfather to learn the Roman language and. 
letters. On his return into Epirus, proud of the 
friendfhip of a great number of Romans, and be¬ 
ing befides of a turbulent malignant difpofition, he 
incefiantly attacked and harrafled the principal per- 
Ions of the nation, either by declamations and in- 
vedtives in publick, or fecret informations, in 
which mingling a little truth with much falfhood, 
he gave a bad turn to all their adlions, and laboured 
not unfuccefsfully to render them fufpefted and 
odious to the Romans. Cephalus, and thofe who 

thought like him, at firft defpifed this fadtious 

young man, relying upon the clearnefs of their 
condudt, and being conlcious to themfelves, that 
if they had formerly been under engagements with 
the royal family of Macedonia, it had been without 
prejudiceto the alliancewlth the Romans, to whom 
they had retained an inviolable fidelity. But when 
they faw, that the Romans gave ear to the dif- 
courfes of Charopus, moved in particular by the 
example of fome of the mod illuftrious Astolians, 
who upon loofe and flight accufations had been 
carried to Rome, they believed it neceffary for 
them to prevent the like difgrace ; and not finding 
any other refource but in the amity of Perfeus, 
they were reduced to have recourfe to it, and to 
make their nation enter into alliance with him. 

We fiiail fee in the fequel what misfortune this 
fatal ftep drew upon Epirus, the caufe of which is 
folely to be imputed to the calumnies of Charopus: 
and in this manner a wretched informer may occafi- 
en the ruin of an whole nation. 


i « 
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A. R. cSi. 
Ant,C. 170, 


A. Hostilius Mavcinus; 
A. Atilius Serranus. 


The Conful Hoftilius, to whom Macedonia had 

fallen as province by lot, haftening to join his army 
in Theffaly, paffed through Epirus. He did not 
know the change, which had happened there, be- 
caufe it had not yet declared openly againft the Ro¬ 
mans. He was very near being furprized and feized 
by treachery concerted with the King of Macedonia. 
Having entered Theffaly, Perfeus defeated him in 
a battle, and obliged him to fly. His conduft was 
neither wifer nor more fuccefsful during all the reft 
of the campaign. 


A. R. cS}. 
z 694 


Q. Marcius Philippus n. 
Cn. Servihus Cap 10. 



The Romans were highly intent upon the Mace¬ 
donian war. The Conlul Marcius was charged 
with the conduft of it. 

Ltysopi- Livy, before he relates the prodigies, according 

cu ^ torn » makes a reflexion, which thews 
Liv.xliii- as well a religious as judicious manner of think- 
J 3* ing in him, exempt from fuperftition, but at 

the fame time, without the affectation of free- 
thinking. u I know, fays he, that few prodigies 
“ are now talked of, and that hiftorians do not 
< c deign to mention them in their writings. Thjs 


<c negligence is an effect of the fame irreligion, 
“ which at prefent induces many people t6 affirm, 
t£ that the gods do not intermeddle in what paffes 
<; here below, nor inform mankind of what is to 
“ happen to them. As for my part, in relating the 
c ' actions of the antients, I aflurne alio the antient 
'“ tafte •, I adopt the fcntiments and maxims of our 
“ forefathers ; and I fhould make a kind of 

£C 
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“ fcruple of confcience to judge fafts Unworthy of a. r. 5 s 
“ a place in my annals, for which the wifeft per- Ant,c * 169 * 
“ ionages of their times have believed, that the 
<c Commonwealth and Religion ought to have fo 
<5 ferious an attention.” 

Perfeus had believed it neceffary for him to take Expedition 
the advantage of the winter-feafon to make an °f Per f eus 
expedition againft Illyricum, which was the foie 
part, from which Macedonia had'any irruptions to Liv.xliih 
fear, whilft the King fhould be employed againft 
the Romans. This enterprize fucceeded very 
happily for him, and almoft without any lofs on his 
fide. He began by the fiege of the city Ufcana, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Romans, 
and took it after a fufficiently long defence. He 
afterwards made himfelf mafter of all the fortreffes 
of the country, in moft of which were Roman 
garrifons, and he took a great number of prifon- 
ers. 


At the fame time he fent Ambaffadors to Gentius, Bafi ava- 
one of the Kings of Illyricum, to engage him in riceofthat 

an alliance with him. Thefe Ambaffadors, having f r . tnce \... 
paffed the fummit of mount Scodrus, croffed the 

part of Illyricum, which the Macedonians had Polyb. 
purpofely laid entirely waft by ruining the whole *^£^.76, 
country, in order to deprive the Dardanians of the 
means of entering Illyricum or Macedonia; and 
laftly, after infinite pains they arrived at Scodra. 

King Gentius was then at Liffa. He gave them 
audience there, and received them in a very obliging 
manner. After having heard the propofals, which 
they made him from their mafter, he replied, that 
he was much inclined of himfelf to make an alliance 


with Perfeus: but that having neither preparations 
of war, nor money, he was not in a condition to 
declare againft the Romans. This was explaining 
himfelf clearly enough. Perfeus, who was avaricious, 
did not, or rather would not, feem to underftand 

Vol. VIII. E his 
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a. r. 583. his demand. He fent a fecond Embaffy to him, 
Au:,c, 1&9. w i t h out; fp e akingof money; and received the fame 

anfwer from him. 


Polybius obferves, that this fear of expence in 
important and decifive conjunftures as the prefent 
was, a fear which argues a mean and fordid fpirit 
and fentiments unworthy of a Prince, made Perfeus 
lofe many fair occafions, and that if he would have 
facrificed no confiderabie fums, he might have 
engaged feveral Republicks and Princes on his 
fide. He cannot conceive how a King, for faving 
wealth, which is only eftimabie from the good ufe 
made of it, can expofe himfelf and kingdom to 
deftruftion; and he confiders this blindnefs as a 


terrible punifhment from the gods. 

Toe R9- Perfeus, fome time after what we have juft relat- 
teans . ar J ed, made part of his troops march towards Stratus, 

I'ntoTtra- a vei 7 ft ron g c ky of Aitolia above the gulf oi 
ius infiead Ambracia. He had been made to hope, that it would 
ofPerjeus. furrender afioon as he appeared before the walls; 

Liv. xJiij. but the Romans prevented him, and threw fuccours 
21 ' into the place. He retired into Macedonia, highly 

regretting the ufelefs pains he had taken in fatiguing 
his troops by a precipitate march in very difficult 
ways, to fee the gates of a city fhut againft him, 
into which he expected to have entered without re- 
fiftance. All that we have juft related paffed 

The Csvfui during winter. 

Marcia Early in the fpring, the Conful Marcius fet out 

t * A W 

a ^ V ™rds ^ rom ^- 0rne ’ a ^vanced towards Macedonia, per- 
Maccd> fuaded that it was necefiary to attack Perfeus in the 
via. heart of his' dominions. The Prstor C. Marcius 
Hv. xln\ Figulus, who commanded the fleet, ufed no lefs 
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diligence. 


L’pon the report that the Roman armies were 
ready to take the held, Archon, the principal 
magiftrate of the Achaians, tojuftify his Republick 
from the fufpicions and bad rumors which had been 

fpread 


* 
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fpread againft it, advifed the Achaians to prepare a a. r. 5 8j. 
decree, by which it Ihould be ordained, that an Ant,c * l6si * 
army Ihould march into Theflaly, and that they 
Ihould lhare in all the dangers of the war with the 
Romans, The decree being pafied, orders were 
given Archon to raife troops, and to make all the 
neceflary preparations. It was afterwards refolved, 
that Ambafiadors Ihould be fent to the Conful, to 
inform him of the refolution, which the Republick 
had taken, and to know from him where and when 
he judged it proper for the Achaian army to join 
his. Polybius, our hiftorian, was chofen with fome 
others, for this embafly; on their arrival they 
found the Romans out of Theflaly* iocamped in 
Perrhaebia between Azora and Doliche, and highly 
perplexed concerning the way they were to take. 

He followed them, to wait a favourable occafion for 
fpeaking to the Conful, and lhared with him in all 
the dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. 


Perfeus, who did not know what route the Con- p er f e us 
ful took, had polled confiderable bodies of troops pop bodies 
in two places, through which it was probable he °f ir00 P s i7t 
would attempt to pafs. He iocamped the reft of lw! xliv. 
his army at Dium, fcouring the neighbouring coafts 2 . 
in perfon with a fmall body of horfe, and marching 
fometimes on one fide and fometimes on another 


without much defign. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, determined to j^ an!uf 
pafs the mountains near a place, called in the text p a jfestbrd 
of Livy as we now have it, Oftolopha. It is not ways of 
certain whether there is not an error in this name: inedible 


But it is, that the place in queftion muft not be 
confounded with O&olopha in the country of the 
Dafiaretians towards the weftern part of Macedonia; 
and that our hiftorian intended to fpeak of a place 
fituated at fome fmall diftance from mount Olympus* 
Dium, and Phila. However that be, the Conful 


had incredible difficulties to furmount, in fuch fteep 
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a.r. 5S3. and impracticable ways. He had taken the precau- 
Aat.c.169. tiontofeize an eminence, which favoured hispaffage, 

and from whence they could fee the enemy’s camp, 
that was not above a thoufand paces diftant, and the 
lands round Dium and Phila; which exceedingly 
animated the foldiers, who had fuch opulent coun¬ 
tries, where they hoped toinrich themfelves, before 
their eyes. Hippias, whom the King had polled 
in this pafs to defend it with a body of twelve 
thoufand men, feeing the eminence feized by a de¬ 
tachment of the Romans, marched againft the 
Conful, who was advancing with his whole army, 
harraffed his troops during two days, and incom¬ 
moded them extremely by frequent attacks. 

Marcius was very anxious, not being able either 
to advance with fafety, or retreat without fhame, 
and even without great danger. The only choice 
he could now make, was to purfue an enterprize 
with vigour, formed perhaps with too much bold- 
nefs and temerity, but which might fucceed by a 
tenacious perleverance; the only refource in the 
like cafe, and often fuccelsful. It is certain, that 


if the Conful had been to aft againft an enemy 
like the undent Kings of Macedonia, in the nar¬ 
row defile where his troops were fhut up, he 
would infallibly have received a great blow, But 
Perfeus, inftead or fen jir.g frefh troops to fuftain 
thofe of Hippias, to whom he was fo near, that he 
heard in ftis camp the cries they raifed in fighting •, 
inftead of going in perfon to attack the enemy, 
continued his ufelefs excurfions with his cavalry in 
the neighbourhood ot Dium, and by that negleft 
Ih^.zrin gave die Romans opportunity to extricate themfelves 

* from the bad ftep thev had taken. 




ar: v'adt K was not without infinite difficulty they effefted 
t> d- r :trJ this; the horfes that carried the baggage finking 
thtp-:n un( 3 er their loads on the declivity of the mountain, 

frtrT* anc ^ ^ n § every ftep they took. The 

elephants 


fs:uv:a;« t 
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elephants in particular gave them great trouble, a. r. 583. 
It was neceffary to find a new means to make them Ant * c * l6 9» 
defcend in thefe extremely fteep places; and this was 
as follows. Along the fteep parts of the mountain 
they laid two long beams fuftained at top by the 
ground, and at their lower extremities by props 
driven into the earth, which fo raifed up the lower 
ends, as made the declivity little and eafy. Thefe 
beams were laid fomething more diftant from each 
other than the breadth of the body of an elephant. 

Acrofs thefe two beams, which were parallels, they 
afterwards laid planks thirty feet long, which 
formed a kind of bridge, and covered them with 
earth. At the end of this firft bridge, but at 
fome diftance, afecond of the fame kind was ereft- 
ed; then a third, and fo on, wherever the declivi¬ 
ty was too fteep for thofe animals to go down 
without help. The elephant walked from firm 
ground upon the bridge, and before he came to the 
end ofit theprops where cut, the bridge fell, and the 
animal was obliged to Hide gently down and move 
forwards till he came to the beginning of another 
bridge, where finding level footing he advanced on 
quietly as on the firft bridge; and the fame was 
done as before. We muft luppofe, which Livy 
does not fay, that each bridge was capable of being 
ufed for all the elephants in the Roman army; and 
their number could {not have been great. The 
manner in which Hannibal made his elephants pafs 
the Rhone, has fome fimilitude to what the Romans 
do upon this occafion : but the trouble was far from 
being fo great. 

It is not eafy to exprefs the fatigues, which the 
Romans had to fuffer in this pafs, the foldiers being 
often obliged to Aide alfo along the ground with 
their arms, becaufe they could not keep upon their 
legs walking upright. It was agreed on all hands 
that with an handful of troops the enemy might 
have intirely defeated the whole Roman army. At 
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length, after many pains and dangers, it arrived in 
the plain, and was then fafe. 

As the Conful feemed then to have happily com- 
pleated the moft difficult part of his enterprize, 
Polybius took this favourable moment for prefent- 
ing to him the decree of the Achaians, and to 
allure him of the refolution they had taken to 
come with all their forces, and ffiare with him all 
the fatigues and dangers of this war. Marcius, after 
having thanked the Achaians for their good inten¬ 
tion in very obliging terms, told them, that they 
might fpare themfelves the pains and expence, in 
which this war would engage them : that in the 
ftate wherein he faw affairs, he did not believe he 
had occafion for the aid of allies. After this dif- 
courfe, Polybius’s Collegues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius only remained in the Roman army, till 
the Conful having received advice, that Appius, 

furnamed Centho, had afked the Achaians for an 
aid of five thoufand men to a ft in Epirus, fent 
him back to his country, exhorting him not to 
fuffer his Commonwealth to fupply thofe troops and 
to engage in expences entirely ufelefs. 

Whilfl the King was bathing, he was informed 
that the enemy approached. This news threw him 
into a terrible confirmation. Uncertain how to 
aft, and changing refolution every moment, he 
vented cries, and lamented his fate, to fee himfelf 
conquered without fighting. He caufed the two 
officers, whom he had polled to guard the paffes, to 
return, ordered the gilt ftatues which were at Dium 
to be carried on board his fleet, left they ffiould 
fall into the hands of the Romans, that the treafures 
he had at Pella ffiould be thrown into the lea, and 
that all his galleys at Theflalonica fliould be burnt. 
As to himfelf, he retired to Pydna. Terror and 
fonfufion on the profpeft of fudden danger unveil 
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the inmoft heart of a prince, and fliew him fuch a.r. 583. 
as he is. Ant ' c<1 *? 


The Roman army owed its fafety to the impru¬ 
dent and ftupid fear of Perfeus, which caufed the 
Conful’s temerity, in engaging himfelf in a country, 
from which he had never got off, if his enemies 
had been in their fenfes, to be confidered as a lau¬ 


dable boldnefs. There were two ways for extrica¬ 
ting himfelf out of this danger *, the one by pene¬ 
trating through the valleys of Tempe, in order to 
enter Theffaly; the other in paffing by Dium, to 
enter Macedonia. Now thefe two important pofts 
were occupied by good bodies of troops, which 
the King had placed there. If Perfeus therefore 
had had a little more refolution, and had only 
withftood the terror he was feized with on the 


approach of the Romans for ten days, the Conful 
could neither have retired through Tempe into 
Theffaly, nor have had provifions in the defiles into 
which he had advanced. For the ways through 
Tempe have precipices on their fides fo very fteep, 
that the eye cannot view them without being daz¬ 
zled. The King’s troops guarded this pafs in four 
different places, the laft of which was fo narrow, 
that ten well-armed men only were capable of de¬ 
fending the entrance of it. Thus the Romans not 
being able to receive provifions through the narrow 
defiles of Tempe, nor to pafs there themfelves, 
they would have been obliged to regain the moun¬ 
tains from whence they had defcended, which 
would have been imprafticable, if the enemy had 
continued to occupy the eminences. They would 
then have had no other refource than to penetrate 
into Macedonia on the fide of Dium by palling 
through the enemy; which would not have been 
lefs difficult, if the gods, fays Livy, had not depriv¬ 
ed Perfeus of counfel and prudence. For, by making 
a foffe and intrenchments in the very narrow defile 
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a.r. 513. at the foot of mount Olympus, he would abfolutely 
As ‘ ,c ‘ lf9 ‘ have {hut them out of it, and flopped them fhort'. 

But the King's terror had thrown him into fuch a 
bhndnefs of mind, be neither faw nor did any thing that 
might fave him , he left all the entrances into his 
kingdom open to the enemy, and took refuge with 
precipitation at Pydna. Livy’s expreffions are very 
remarkable in this place, and {hews us what means 
God employs for deftroying the grearcft empires. 

JSifi Dii mentem Regi aaemijjent - Quorum nihil 

cum difpexijfet c£cata mens fubito ierrore. 

Tc‘C:r/ul The Conlul, feeing that he might hope every 
wen bla- thing from the terror and imprudence of the enemies, 


Lv'xIt S ave orc ^ ers t0 the Praetor Lucretius, who was at 

Lariffa, to feize thepofts adjacent to Tempe, which 
Perfeus had abandoned, in order to provide a re¬ 
treat for his troops in C2fe of neceflity, and fent Po- 
piiiius to examine the fades near Dium. When he 
knew that the ways were open and undefended, he 
advanced, and arriving at Dium the lecond day, 

he made his army incamp near a temple of Jupiter, 
which was not far off, to prevent it from being 
plundered. When he entered the city, which was 
lull of magnificent buildings, and very well forti¬ 
fied, he was aftonifhed in the higheft degree to find, 
that the King had abandoned it fo eafily. He conti¬ 
nued his march, and made himielf maftcr of manv 
places almoft without any refiftance. But, the 
more he advanced, the lefs provifions he found, 
and the famine increafed in proportion: this re- 
ouceu h'm :o return to Dium: He was even 
obliged to quit that city, and to retire to Phi- 
la, where the Prstor Lucretius had informed him, 
that he would find provifions in abundance. This 
Lftitep much diigufted the army, and made way 
for 1 iuourfes very little in the Confufs favour. And 
indeed his departure from Dium inflructed Perfeus, 

that 
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that he was now to recover that by his courage, a. R. 583. 
which he had loft by his exceffive timidity> he ac- Ant,c ‘ l69 ’ 
cordingly repofleffed himfelf of that city, and foon 
repaired the ravages which the Romans had com¬ 
mitted there 

Popillius, on his fide, befieged and took Hera- 
clea, which was but a quarter of a league from 
Phila. The Conful moved, and incamped near 
that place, as if he had defigned to drive Perfeus 
from Dium, and to go on from thence to Pieria. 

But his real intent being then to take up his winter- 
quarters, he fent i'ome bodies of troops to fecure 
the ways, by which the neceffary provifions were 
brought him from Theffaly, and to chufe the places 
where magazines might be commodioufly fettled, 
and to eredt ftations for thofe who guarded the con¬ 
voys. 

Perfeus, having recovered his fright with his rea- 
fon, would have been very glad if his orders for 

throwing his treafures at Pella into the fea, and for 
burning all his galleys at Theflalonica, had not 
been executed. Andronicus, to whom the laft of 
thcfe commiffions had been given, had delayed the 
affair, to leave time for the repentance, which 
might foon follow this command, as it really hap¬ 
pened. Nicias, who had not fo much precaution, 
had thrown all the money he found at Pella into 
the fea. His fault was foon remedied by divers, 
who brought up alnioft all that money from the 
bottom. For their reward, the King caufed them 
all to be put to death fecretly, as well as Androni- 
ctis and Nicias; fo great was his lhame tor the ab- 
jeft terror, to which he had abandoned himfelf, 
that he could not bear to have any witneffes or traces 
of it in 


being! 


ut ought a flight fault in fome 


fenfe, as it at leaft only affefted him who had com¬ 
mitted it, to have been covered with a cruelty more 
than barbarous and tyrannical? Was ftich a conduft 

a pro- 
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a proper means to that effect; And had he even 
fucceeded in ftifling the complaints of his fubje&s 
in refpeft to fo black an adtion, could he hope alfo 
to abolifh the remembrance of it ? 

Several expeditions were made on bothfides both 
by fea and land, which had not much confe- 
quence, and were not very important. The Prae- 
tor C. Marcius formed fome fieges, which he was 
obliged to raife. 

When Polybius returned into Peloponnefus after 
his embaffy, the letter of Appius, by which he de¬ 
manded five thoufand men, had already been re¬ 
ceived there. Some fhort time after, the council 
that affembled at Sicyon to deliberate upon this af¬ 
fair, highly perplexed Polybius. Not to execute 
the order he had received from the Conful Marcius, 
had been an inexcufable fault. On the other fide, 
it was dangerous to refufe the troops, which might 
be of fervice to the Romans, and for which the 
Achaians had no occafion. To extricate himfelf 
out of fo delicate a dilemma, he had recourfe to a 


decree of the Roman Senate, which prohibited the 
having any regard to the letters of Generals, unlefs 
they, were attended with an order of the Senate, 
which A ppius had not annexed to his. He accord¬ 
ingly fa id, that before lending any thing to Appius, 
it was necedary to inform the Conful of his de¬ 
mand, and wait the decificn he fhould think fit to 


make. Polybius hereby fhved the Achaians an 

w + 

expence, which would have amounted to above an 
hundred and twenty thoufand crowns. 

Pr.fi s In the mean time Amfcaffadors arrived at Rome 
a^d tee f rom p ru f us King of Bithynia, and from the Rho- 

A*- dians, ]n favour or Perfeus. The difeourfe of the 

kafad-.rs former had nothing in it but what was mod eft in 
to Rome in refpect to the Romans, but 3rgued little integrity 

in refpeft to him, for whom Prufias pretended to 
LhOxiiv. intereft himfelf. They declared, “ that their 
1 4 , <3. ‘‘matters 
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cc mafters had always adhered to the fide of the A. R. 58* 
“ Romans, and fhould never ceafe to do fo, as Afit * c * l6 9* 
46 long as the war Ihould continue: but that having 
44 promifed Perfeus to employ his good offices for 
him with the Romans for obtaining peace, he 
u defired them, if they could refolve to lay afide 
Ci their refentment, to let him know, that it was 
44 in confideration of him, in order that he might 
44 make a merit of it with the King of Macedo- 
44 nia.” The Rhodians talked in a much different 


ftile. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Ci After having made a pompous enumera¬ 
tion of the fervices they had rendered the Roman 
People, and afcribed to themfelves moft of the 
victories gained with their aid over the enemies 
44 of Rome, and particularly over Antiochus, 
46 they added : That during the peace between the 
Macedonians and Romans, they had began to 
enter into a negotiation with Perfeus, that they 
had broke up this treaty againft their will, and 
without any fubjeft of complaint againft the 
44 King, becaufe the Romans had thought fit to en¬ 
gage them in the war. That for three years, 
fC which this war had lubfifted, they had fuffered 

That their trade 


cc 


CC 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


44 many inconveniencies from it. 

“ by fea being interrupted, their ifland was greatly 
ftraitened by the redu&ion of the revenues and 
advantages they derived from it. That not be- 
44 ing able to fuftain fuch confiderable Ioffes, they 
44 had fent Ambaffadors into Macedonia to King 
“ Perfeus, to declare to him, that the Rhodians 
judged it neceffary that he fhould make peace 
44 with the Romans. That they had alfo fent 
44 others to Rome, to make the fame declaration. 

That if the two powers refufed to comply with 
44 fo reafonable a propolal, and to put an end to the 

44 war, the Rhodians fhould confider what they 

45 had to do. 55 
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A.R.583. It is eafy to judge in what a manner a difcourfe 

ridiculouily vain and arrogant was received. 

«*- Some hiftorians tell us, that all the anfwer given to 
far to the it was to caufe a decree of the Senate to be read in 
injokzt their prefence, by which the Carians and Lycians 

IthRbiy were declared free. This was touching them to the 
dians, quick and mortifying them in the mod fenfible 

part: for they confidered thofe two nations as their 
fubjecls, who had been made fo by a decree of the 
Senate after the war with Antiochus. According 
to others, the Senate replied in few words: “ That 
“ the difpofition of the Rhodians, and their fecret 
cc intelligence with Perfeus, had been long known 
“ at Rome. That when Rome Ihould have con- 
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cc quered him, which was expedted to happen 
cc every day, Ihe would in her turn confider what 
cc Ihe had to do, and treat every people according 
“ to the conduct they fhould have obferved in this 
“ war.” The ufual prefents were however offered 
the Ambaffadors; but they did not accept them. 

The Conful Marcius’s letter was afterwards 
read, in which he gave an account of the manner 
in which he had entered Macedonia after having; 
undergone incredible difficulties in paffmg a very 
narrow denle. He added, that the Praetor had got 
provifions iorhim lor the winter from all the neigh- 
curing countries, and that in particular the * Epi- 
rots had Supplied him with twenty thoufand mea- 
fures of wheat, and ten thoufand of barley, which 
was to be paid tor to their Ambaffadors then at 
Rome. But that it was neceffary to fend him 
cloarhs for the ioldiers from Italy, and that he had 


occafon 
could be 


for two hundred Numidian horfe, if they 
had. Th-t the country where he was, fup- 
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plied him with nothing neceffary to an army. All a. r. 5 8 3 . 
thefe articles were executed punftually and imme- Ant,c,l6 9 * 
diately. 

Audience was afterwards given to a Lord of Onefimus 
Macedonia, called Onefimus. He had always per- ih fJ^* ce ~ s 
fuaded the King to continue the peace; and put- 
ting him in mind, that his father Philip, to the Romans , 
laft day of his life, had always caufed the treaty he Ibid, 
had concluded with the Romans to be read to him 
twice every day, he had exhorted him to do the 
fame, if not with the fame regularity, at lead from 
time to time. Not being able to diffuade him 
from the war, he at firft had withdrawn from his 
counfels under different pretexts, that he might not 
be a witnefsof the refolutions taken in them, which 
he could not approve. At length, finding that he 
was become fufpefted, and tacitely confidered as a 
traitor, he took refuge amongft the Romans, and 
was of great fervice to the Conful. Having related 
all that has been faid to the Senate, he was exceed¬ 
ingly well received, and the Senate gave him an 
honourable fettlement at Tarentum, which was a 
fine hoiTe in the city, and two hundred acres of 
land in the country. 


SECT. III. 

General concern at Rome in refpeft to the approaching 
eleftion of Confuls. Paulus /Emilias is elected 
Conful with Li emus Craffus. Wife precautions of 
Paulus JEmilius . Embaffy from Egypt to Rome . 
The Commijfioners returned from Macedonia , give 
an account of the armies by fea and land. The de¬ 
parture of the Generals is baftened . Pi umber of the 
forces . Attention in chufing the Legionary Tribunes. 
Speech of Paulus JEmilius to the People before his 
departure . Preparations- of Perfeus againft the 
Romans. Different embaffies of that Prince to 

Gentiysy 
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Gentius , the Rhodians , Eumenes , and Antiochus. 
Per feus , through his avarice, deprives himfelf of 
the powerful aid of the Baflarnez. Avarice and 
perfidy of Perfeus in refpeft to Gentius . Rapid 
conquejl of IUyricum by the Praetor Anicius. Per• 
feus incamps advantagioufly . Paulus JEmilius re - 
i nfiates difeipline in his army . He difcovers water 
in a place where it was wanting . News of the 
victory gained in IUyricum arrives . The ambaffa- 
dors of the Rhodians arrive in the camp. Paulus 
ALrndius deliberates upon the manner of attacking 
Perfeus. He fends Scipio Nafica with a great de¬ 
tachment to feize Pythium. He amufes Perjius by 
flight JkirmiJbes upon the batiks of the Enipeus. Sci¬ 
pio feizes Pythium , and remains in poffejfion of the 
pafs. Perfeus quits the Enipeus , and advances to¬ 
wards Pydna , refolved to venture a battle there. 
Paulus JEmilius wifely defers engaging. Sulpicius 
Gallus foretells an eclipfe of the Moon to the Ro¬ 
mans. Paulus JEmilius explains his reafons for de¬ 
ferring the battle. The battle is at loft fought. Per¬ 
feus is defeated and put to flight . 

Ck Marcius II. 

Cn. Servilius. 

T H E time of the afiemblies for the eleftion 
of Conluls approaching, every body was in 
pain concerning the perfon upon whom fo important 
a choice would tall, and nothing elfe was talked of in 
all converfations. People were not fatisfied with 
the Confuls who for three years paft had been em¬ 
ployed againft Perfeus, who had but very in¬ 
differently fupported the honour of the Roman 
name. They called to mind the famous viftories 
gained over Philip his father; that powerful King 
of Macedonia, who had been obliged to implore 
peace; over Antiochus, a Prince, whofe famous 

exploits 
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exploits had acquired him the furname of the Great , a. r. 5 8 3 . 
who had been driven beyond mount Taurus, and Ant - C * l6 9* 
forced to pay a great tribute * and laftly, over a 
much more formidable enemy than any King upon 
earth, that is, over Hannibal, compelled fome 
years before to quit Italy after a war of above fix- 
teen years duration, and conquered in his own coun¬ 
try almoft at the very walls of Carthage. They 
conceived it a kind of difgrace for Rome, that its 
Confuls fhould be fo long at blows with King Per- 
feus, when he kept the field againft them with only 
the miferable remains of his father’s defeat. They 
did not know, that Philip had left Macedonia more 
powerful at his death, than it had been before his 
defeat. 

It was evident, efpecially after the laft news 
from Macedonia, that it was no longer a time to 
give the command of the armies to faftion or 
favour, and that it was neceffary to employ the 
utmoft attention in chufing a General, who had 
wifdom, experience, and valour ; in a word, 
who was capable of condu&ing a war fo important 
as that now on foot. 

All the world caft their eyes upon Paulus iEmi- 
lius. There are occafions when Angular merit 
unites all fuffrages in its favour j and nothing is 
more foothing than fuch a judgment, founded, not 
upon birth and credit, but upon the knowledge of 
the fervices a perfon has already done-, upon the 
efteem which the troops have of his capacity, and 
the preffing occafion, which the State has of his 
wifdom and valour. Paulus Asmilius was near 
fixty years old: but age, without having at all 
impaired his flrength, had only added to his cha¬ 
racter, maturity of counfel and prudence, ftill 
more neceffary to a General than courage and 
bravery. 


He 
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a. r. 5S3. He had been elefted Conful for thefirft time four- 

Ant,c ' 1 9 * teen years before, and having acquired general 

efteem by his good conduct, he had ended his Con- 
fulfhip with a glorious victory, which had gained 
him the honour of a triumph. As he founu him- 
feIf capable of ferving his country, he had 
defired a fecond Confulfhip, and had even once 
flood for it with thofe who afpired at that office. 
The People had rejected him : and Paulus Aimili- 
us, having loft that hope, fubftituted the lweets of 
repofe to the fplendor of employments. As Au¬ 
gur, he applied himfelf folely to the affairs of re¬ 
ligion; and as a father, to the education of his 
children. He was very referved and frugal in 
every thing, that tended only to luxury and pomp, 
but noble and magnificent in relpeft to expences of 
honour and duty, in confequence of which he 
fpared nothing to procure them an education worthy 
ot their birth. Grammarians, rhetoricians, philo- 
lophers; fculptors, painters, mafters expert in 
breaking and manageing horfes; hunters who taught 
youth the exercifes of the chace •, in a word, he 
gave his tons all the aids and mafters that were 
necefiary in forming both their minds and bodies. 
When he was not employed in publick affairs, he 
would be prefent at their ftucies and exercifes (V, 
by thefe affiduous cares evincing, that of all the Ro¬ 
mans he was the father, who had moft love and 
tencernefs for his children. 

It were to be wiffieb that this example were 
followed by all perfons in high ftations, wffio arc 
indeed accountable for their time to the publick, but 
who are not thereby cilcharu;ed from the cares, 

• < Q 

which thev owe their children by a natural and 
impreicriptible right-, and the more as labouring 
lor their inllruftion is ferving the publick. 
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All the relations and friends of .Paulus iEmilius** 5 s ?* 
preffed him to comply with the willies of the People, p^'J 69 ’ 
who called upon him to accept the Confulfhip. As fiLmlim 
for himfelf he had no thoughts but of fhunning"^ 5 ^ 
the People’s ardour, as not caring for command, C °f^ Li 
and chufing rather to confine himfelf to the quiet cin ; us 
life he had led fometime. However, when he faw Crafts. 
that the people affembled every morning in crowds 
before his door, that they called upon him to go to 
the Forum, and exclaimed highly againft his obfti- 
nate refufal, he could no longer refift fuch ftrong 
inftances, and joined thofe who alpired at that dig¬ 
nity. This was matter of great joy and a kind of 
triumph to the Roman People, who confidered, 
as a certain omen of viftory over the enemy that 
which they had juft gained over Paulus /Emilius, 
in forcing him to accept the Confulflvp This 
honour was conferred upon him with unanimous 
confent. C. Licinius Crafllis was given him for a 
Collegue. The People would not abandon the 
diflribution of provinces to the caprice of chance, 
and decreed the command of the armies in Macedo¬ 
nia to Paulus iEmilius. Licinius commanded in 
Italy. Livy fays, however, that they did draw 
Jots. But Plutarch’s accountfeems more probable: 
for the lots might have rendered the people’s inten¬ 
tion and ardour ufelefs. 

It is faid that Paulus iEmiliuson his return home 
attended by the people who followed him in a body 
to do him honour, found his daughter Tertia, than 
an infant, weeping. He killed her and afked her 
the reafon of her tears. Tertia clafping him in her 
little arms and killing him: You don't know then fa¬ 
ther, faid Ihe, that our Perfeus is dead. She fpoke 
of a little dog, which fhe had brought up, and 
called Perfeus . Paulus iEmilius, ftruck with thofe 
words faid to her: And in good time , my dear child , 

I accept the omen with great pleafure . The Romans 

Vol. VIII. F carried 
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a. r. carried their very high in refpeft to 
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theie accidentia! circumuances. 
jn/r fre- The manner in which Paulus/Emilius applied 
c.utizr.sof hirr.ieir in preparing for the war, with which he 
Polios was charged, gave room to judge of the fuccefs to 

Liv. xliv. te expected in conlequence. Before he entered up. 
1S. on onice, he demanded of the Senate, that com- 

mhueners fhculd be lent into Macedonia to infpeft 
the armies, and Beets, and afterwards to make their 
report, when they had made an exact enquiry, of 
what they had learnt, and what augmentation of 


V- 


troops both for land and fea-fervice would b 
neccfiary. They were alfo to inform themfelves, 
as far as poffible, to what number the King’s 
troops amounted-, where they aflually were; as 
well as thofe of the Romans: if the latter had 


their camp in the defiles of the mountains, or had 
entirely palled them, and were in the plain : what 
allies were affuredly to be relied on who thofe 
were, wnofe fidelity feemed doubtful and waver¬ 
ing-, and what States were to be confidered as de¬ 
clared enemies. For what time the army had pro- 
vifions, and from whence they were to be brought 
either by land-carriage or in veffels. And hilly, 
what had palled during the lad campaign, as well 
by land as lea. As an ableand experienced General, 
he was defirous to enter into this detail, convinced 
that the plan of the campaign, upon which he was 
going to enter, could not be formed, nor the 
operations regulated without the knowledge of all 
theie things. Perfons fkilied in military affairs, 
know of what value this forefight and exadtnefs 
are, which cannot be carried too far. The Senate 
highly approved fuchwife meafures, and nominated 
Commiffioners approved by Paulus j£milius, who 
fet out two days alter. 
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A, R, 5S4. 
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Paulus /Emilius and his Ccllcgue entered ^v^Embafyof 
office before the Commiffioners returned. In that 
interval the Senate gave audience to the Ambaffa-Liv.xliv. 
dors of Ptolemy and Cleopatra King anc] Queen of ! 9 * 
Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome againft: 
the unjuft enterprizes of Antiochus King of Syria. 

Three Deputies were lent to Egypt. This 
affair is related at length in the VUIth Volume of 
the Ancient Hiftory. 

The Commiffioners had ufed great diligence. The Cow- 
On their return, to Rome, they faid ; “ That mitfunen 
<c Marcius had forced the paiTes of Macedonia , return ^ . 
“ but with greater danger than advantage. That 
“ the King was mafter of Pieria, into which th tgive an 
“ Roman army had entered. That the two account of 
camps were very near each other, being only tl}econ(il “ 
feparated by the river Enip^us. That th 
King avoided a battle, and that the Romany™ and 
Ci army was not in a condition either to oblige^- 
“him to fighr, or to force his lines. That a-^ v * x ^ v ' 
“ mongft other inconveniences, the winter had~ 

“ proved very fevere, was very fharply felt in a 
“ mountainous country, and made it utterly im- 
offible to a£l j and that provifions only for a 
“ ffiort time remained. That the Macedonian ar- 
“ my was faid to amount to thirty thoufand men, 


CC 


cc 
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“ That if Appius Claudius had had a fufficiently 
“ confiderablebody of troops in the neighbourhood 
<c of Lychmidum in Illyricum, where he was in- 
“ camped, he would have been able to make a 
“ powerful diverfion againft: Perfeus: but that 
“ that General, and the troops he had with him, 
“ were actually in great danger, if a confiderable 
“ reinforcement were not immediately fent him, 
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“ or he was not made to quit the poft he occupied, 
“•That after having vifited the camp, they had re- 
“ paired to the fleet. That they had been informed. 
“ that part of the men had died of difeafe, and 
“ that thole who efcaped, efpecially the Sicilians, 
“ were returned home; and that the fleet was ab- 
“ folutely in the utmoft want of feamen and foldi- 
“ ers: that thofe who had remained had not receiv- 
tc ed their pay, and were in want of cloaths. 
u That Eumenes and his fleet, after having (hewn 
“ themfelves a little, had difappeared almoft im- 

mediately without any good reafons that could 
“ be given for it ; and that it feemed as if they 
“ neither could, nor ought to rely upon his difpofi- 
c ‘ tion : but that as to Attalus his brother, his 
<c good will was not to be doubted.” 

Upon this report of the Commiflioners, the 
Senate decreed that theConful fhould fet out im¬ 
mediately for Macedonia, as well as the Praetor 
Cn. O&avius, who had the command of the fleet, 
and L. Anicius another Pmor who was to fucceed 
Appius Claudius in the neighbourhood of Lychni- 
dum in Illyricum. The number of troops, which 
each cf them was to command, was regulated in 
the following manner. 

The troops, which compofed the army of 
Paulus Atmilius, amounted to twenty five thoufand 
eight hundred men; being two Roman legions 
each of fix thoufand foot and three hundred horfe, 
which made twelve thoufand fix hundred men, 
more than that number of infantry, and double the 
cavalry of the Latin allies. The reft of the troops 
afligned.him, were to reinforce garrifons. Thofe 
which compofed the army of the Praetor Anicius, 
who was to command in Illyricum, amounted to 
twenty one thoufand eight hundred men *, being 
two Roman legions, each confifting of five thou¬ 
fand two hundred foot and three hundred horfe; 

with 
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with ten thoufand Latin infantry and eight hundred A - R * ^ 
horfe. The Pnetor Oftavius Admiral of the fleet^* * l68 ’ 
had five thoufand men affigned him, who were to 
fetve under him. 


As it was propofcd to terminate the war with Care in 
Macedonia this year, all the precautions, that could'%^ 
be imagined for the good of the fervice were 
The Tribunes of the foldiers were the principal 
officers of the legion, and commanded it alternate¬ 
ly. It was faid, that none ought to be chofen for 
this employment, except fuch as had commanded; 
and of the forty eight Tribunes, which were to be 
appointed for the eight legions, which the Com¬ 
monwealth had on foot, Paulus iEmilius had the 


liberty of chufing fuch as he pleafed to the number 
of twelve for the two legions which were to ferve 
under him. 


Rome, it mud be owned, afted on thisoccafion 
with great wifdom. She had, as we have feen, 
elefted with unanimous confent for Conful and ' 


General, the perfon who of all the Romans was 
indifputably the moft able warrior of his time. She 
is now for raiding officers to the poft of Tribunes, 
who have the moft merit, experience, and ability, 
proved by actual fervices; advantages, which 
are not always the effect either of birth or feniority, 
and to which indeed the Romans were far from be¬ 


ing much prejudiced. Rome does more, and by a 
fingular exception, compatible with Republican 
Government, fhe gives Paulus /Emilius full power 
to chufe amongft the Tribunes fuch as he ffiould 
approve; well knowing of what importance it is, 
that a perfect union fhould fubfift between a General 
and the officers that ferve under him ; in order that 


the commands given by the firft, who is in a 
manner the foul of the whole army, and ought to 
direct all its motions, be executed with the utmoft 
exa&nefs: which cannot be, if a perfectly good 
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neither ir.tereit, ambition, nor jealoufy are capable 
or interrupting. 

After aii thefe regulations had been made, the 
Coniul Paulus /Emiliuswent from the Senate to the 
^kiflTh's a ^* em bly of the People, and made the following 
departure, fpeech. Renans, in (barging r,ie with the care cf 
Liv. xliv. the veer cf Maccdjda with unanimous confent , yen 
21 fieem to have conceived an ah::oft certain hope, that this 

war, which has fpun cut to a great length, will be 
terminated under my au[pices to the glory of the Roman 
People. I hope , that I 'fall be fupported by the pro- 
• tea ion cf the gods in fo great an undertakings and 
fulfil your defires : but this I may venture to ajfureyou , 
that I fai: life my it.mcjl endeavours not to frujlrate 


~our exp eT: at: on. 

* i 


The Senate has wifely regulated every thing ncccfi 
fay for the expeditions with which I am charged, and 
as it has Ordered me to fie! cut immediately , if I leave 
any thing undone in refpcP to the levy and departure of 
the troops allot:-J jyr me, I know that C. Licinius 
my Cclleguc. full of zed for the publick good, and 
affectien for me, will provide for it with the fame ar¬ 
dor ar.d expeditions as if it was for bimfelf 

I fi. a !i take care to give y u ex ad accounts of all 
that find! happens cud you may rely upon the certainly 
and truth cf the news I fils all feud either to the Senate 
or yeti. But I do fire as a favour that you will 
neither believe tier give weight by your credulity to 
flying reports , ar.d fuch as have no certain author. 
For in the manner in which things pafis amongfl you, 
efpedally fence this war , there is no General, let his 
confiancy of mind be what it will, whom the difeourfees 
held here would net Jhake and iifcourage. 

There are people, who in circles and convey fattens ., 
and rven at table lead armies , regulate the motions of 
the Con fids , and lay down all the operations of the 
i campaign , 
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campaign. ‘They know better than the General, 
is upon the fpot , where he jhould incamp , and of what 
pofts he Jhould feize: where it is proper to fettle ma¬ 
gazines : by what way , either by fea or land , provi¬ 
sions tnuft be brought: when it is neceffary to give 
the enemy battle , and when to lie fill, yind they not 
only prefcribe what is beft to be done, but if their plan 
be ever fo little departed from , they make it a crime 
in the Conful , and cite him to their tribunal. 

Know, Romans , that this licence taken at Rome, is 
a great obftacle to the fuccefs of your arms and the 
publick good. All your Generals have not the fteadi- 
nefs and conflancy of Fabius, who chofe rather to fee 
his authority infulted by the raffnefs of an indifereet and 
frantick multitude , than to ruin the affairs of the 
Commonwealth , by piquing himfelf at a wrong time 
upon bravery to put a flop to popular rumours. 

I am far from believing that Generals have no oc- 
cajion to receive advice. On the contrary, I think, 
that whoever defires to dirett every thing by his Jingle 
abilities, and without taking counfel , Jhews more pre¬ 
emption thanwifdom. What then may be reafonably 
required ? Why that none Jhould take upon them]elves 
to obtrude their advice upon your Generals , but thofe 
in the firft place who are verfed in the art of war* 
and who have learnt by experience what it is to com¬ 
mand \ and fecondly, thofe who are upon the fpot , 
who know the enemy , are capable of judging of diffe¬ 
rent conjunctures , and who , being in a manner em¬ 
barked on board the fame vejfel, jloarc the fame dan¬ 
gers with us. If therefore any one conceives himfelf 
capable of afffting me with his counfels in the war 
with which you have charged me , let him not refufe his 
fervices to the Commonwealth , but let him go along 
with me into Macedonia : Jhip , borfis , tents, provi- 
fions, in a word, he /hall have every thing at my ex¬ 
pence. But , if he will not take thefe pains , andpre - 
fers the quiet Iffe of the city to the dangers and fatigues 
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;• of the camp , let him not take upon him to hold the 
helm, and remain idle in the port. If they have fo 
great an itch for talking , the a/v, of itfelf ’ mil fup- 
ply them with fujfcient matter : this is not within their 
fphere. In a word , I would have them know , that we 
Jhail have no regard to ary courtfels , but fuch as jhall 
be given in the camp itfelf. 

It is not poffible to conceive, how much this 
difccurie. in which Paulus ^Emilius fpoke to his 
mailers with a wife and noble loftinefs, requiring 
of them not to amufe themfelves, according to 
their cudom, in controuling the actions of their 
General, drew upon him their*efteem and refpeft. 
Ever/ citizen in particular applauded himlelffor 
having had the courage to defpife the flattery of 
thofe, who meanly follicited voices, in the choice 
of a Conful, and for having connded the command 
of the army to a man full of greatnefs of mind and 
freedom, who refufed it: fo much, fays Plutarch, 
did the Roman People, for the fake of reigning 
over others, make themfelves (laves to virtue and 
true merit. 

For the reft, the abufe of which Paulus ^milius 
complains in this difcourfe diftated by reafon and 
good fenfe, (hews us that men are at all times the 
fame. They take-a fecret pleafure and make it a merit 
in themfelves to examine, criticile, and condemn the 
conduft of Generals, and they do not perceive, 
that they aft manifeftly contrary both to good fenfe 
and equity. Contrary to good fenfe : for what can 
be more abfurd and ridiculous, than to fee perfons 
of no knowledge or war and void of all experience, 
fet themfelves up for Cenfors of the mod able 
Generals, and pals lentence upon their aftions in the 
ftiie of maders. Contrary to equity : for even the 
mod expert cannot judge properly of them with¬ 
out being upon the (pot, the lead circumdance of 
time, or place, the difpofition of t|e troops and 

even 
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even fecrec orders which are not known, being *■. r. 584. 
capable of abfolutely changing the ordinary rules. ' * * 

But we are not to hope, that this fault will ever be 
correfted, which has its rife in the curiofity and 
vanity natural to man-, and Generals aft wifely, 
who, after the example of Paulus ZEmilius, defpife 
thefe city rumours, and the tattle of idle people, 
who have generally more leifure than judgment. 

Paulus /Emilius, after having performed the Departure 
duties of religion, fet out for Macedonia with the*//w«j 
Praetor Cn. Octavius, who was to command 
fleet. Never was Conful, in departing for his^ iv ’ x ^ v 
province, attended by fo great a multitude of citi¬ 
zens. From that inftant, the Romans in general . 
conceived a kind of affurance, that he would 
terminate the war of Macedonia, and foon return 
to Rome victorious and triumphant. 

Whilft preparations of war had been making at p re p ara . 
Rome, Perfeus on his fide had not been inaftive. tions of 
The fear of the approaching danger with which hc P£r ft usa - 
was threatned, having at length taken place of his^^ the 
avarice, he agreed to give Genttus King of Illyri- Different 
cum three hundred talents of filver (three hundred embnffies 
thoufand crowns) and to purchafe his alliance at °f lhat 
that price. r rtne f t0 

a F 1 r ■ ^ r . Lre/j/ius, 

At the fame time ne lent Ambanadors to theRho- 
Rhodes, convinced that if that ifland, which was diu»s 9 Eu. 
then fo powerful by fea, fliould join him, Rom t me,i \ sa ” d 
would be highly diftreffed. He fent others alfo to uu 
Eumenes and Antiochns, the two greatefl Kings of Legac 8 j, 
Afia, who were highly capable of aiding him. ItLiv.xliv. 
was wife in Perfeus to take thefe meafures, and to 23 ”" 25 * 
endeavour to ftrengthen himfelf by fuch fupports: 
but he thought of them too late. He fhould have 
began there, and laid the foundation of his enter- 
prize in thofe alliances. He did not ferioufly think 
of calling in thofe remote powers, till the danger 
was tqo near^ which was rather to call in fpefta- 

torg 
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tors and affociates in his ruin, than aids and fupports. 
The inftruftions, which he gave his Ambalfodors 

were very folid, and highly capable of convincing, 

as we lhall foon fee: but he fhould have ufcd them, 
three years before, and waited the effect of them, 
before he had imbarked alone in a war againft fo 
powerful a people, who had fo many refourfes 
in their misfortunes. 

The Ambaflidors had the fame inftru&ions for 
Eumenes and Antiochus. Thev reprelented to 
them, u that there was a natural enmity between 
Monarchies and CommonwcaVns. That the Ro~ 
“ man Pecole attacked the Kings one after the 

i ^ 

cc other*, and to make the indignity as great as 
“ polrd-Ie, employed the forces of the Kings 


« »*■»*. •* 
x i:-l L 


themfeives to ruin each other fucceflively. 
hey had crufhed his father Philip by the 
“ aid of Attalus; that by that of Eumenes, and 
41 partly alfo by that of Philip, Antiochus had 
“been fubdued ; and that they had aftuaily 
“ armed Eumenes and Prufius againft Perfeus 
“ himfelf. That when the kingdom of Macedo- 
“ nia fhould be deftroyed, it would be Afia’s turn 
“ next, of which they had already pofiefled 
“ themfelves of a part, under the fpecious pretext 
t; of reinftrating the cities in their antient liberty, 
“ and that Svria would foon after have the fame 

c c V. 
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That they already began to fet Prufias 
Eumenes by peculiar diftindtions of hon¬ 
our ; and that they had * obliged Antiochus 
to renounce the fruit of his victories in Egypt. 
“ Perfeus exhorted them, either to prevail upon 
the Romans to leave Macedonia in peace; or, if 
they perfevered in the unjuft defign of making 
“ war upon him, toconfider them as the common 
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enemies of ail Kings. ” The Ambaffadors A - R - s R 4* 
acted openly, and without evafions with An- nt ' * l6i ' 
tiochus. 

As to Enmenes, they covered their voyage with 
the pretext of ranfoming priloners, and treated only 
in fecret concerning the real caufe of it. There 
had already been many conferences at different 
times, and in different places, upon that head, 
which had made that Prince very much lufpeftcd 
by the Romans. It was not at bottom, becaufe 
Eumenes clefired, that Perfeus might be vi&orious 
over the Romans: the enormous powers which he 
would have had in confequence would have given 
him umbrage, and not a little inflamed his jea- 
loufy. Neither was he inclined to declare openly, 
ortodeclare war, againfthim. But, believing that 
both parties were equally inclined to peace, Per¬ 
feus through fear of the misfortunes that might 
happen to him, and the Romans through difgull 
of a war that had already been fpun out to a very 
great length •, his view was to be a mediator of 
this peace, and to fell his mediation, or at lead his 
inaftion and neutrality dear to Perfeus. The price 
was already agreed upon, which was a thoufand 
talents ( about an hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds) not to give the Romans any aid either by 
fea or land, and fifteen hundred talents (two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five thoufand pounds) to prevail 
upon them to give Perfeus peace. The only dif- 
pute that remained, was about the time of pay¬ 
ment. Perfeus was for Haying till the fervice was 
done, and in the mean time to depofite the money 
in the ifland of Samothracia. Eumenes did not 
think the fum thereby fufficiently lecured to 
him •, becaufe Samothracia was dependent upon 
Perfeus, and he infilled that part of the money 
jfoould be immediately paid down. This broke up 
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the treaty, which was neither for the honour of the 
one or the other. 

Perfeus failed alfo in another, which would not 
have been lefs to his advantage. He had caufed 
a body of Gaulifh troops to march to his aid 
from the other fide of the Danube, confiding of ten 
thoufand horfe and as many foot, and he had agreed 
to give ten peices of gold to each of the horfe, five 
to each foot foldier, and a thoufand to their Gene¬ 
ral. Thefe Gauls were the fame, of whom we 
have fpoken already under the name of ’the 
Baftarns, a Gaulifh Colony fettled upon the banks 
of the Boryflhenes, now called the Nieper. 
This nation was not accuftomed either to till the 
ground, feed cattle, or to trade *,\ they lived by war, 
and fold their fervice to fuch dates as would em¬ 


ploy them. When he received advice, that they 
were arrived upon the frontiers of his dominions, 
he went to meet them with half his troops, and 
gave orders, that the towns and villages, through 
which they were to pafs fhould have provifions 
prepared for them in abundance, as corn, wine and 
cattle. He had fome prefents for the principal 
officers, as horfes, furniture, arms, and vefts. To 
this he added fome money, which was to be diftri- 
buted amongft a few. And as to the multitude, 
he believed that the hopes of fomething future 
would fuffice to attraft them. The King (topped 
near the river * Axius, and encamped there with 
his troops. 

He deputed Antigonus, one of the principal 
perfons of his court, to the Gauls, who were about 
five and twenty leagues from thence. Antigonus 
was furprized, when he faw men of extraordinary 
ftature dexterous in all the exercifes of the body, 
expert in the ufe of arms, haughty and bold in 
expreffions, and full of menaces and bravadoes. He 
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dwelt much upon the orders his matter had given A * R- 
for their good reception in all the places through Ant ‘ ,x 
which they fhould pafs, and the prefents he had 
prepared for them : he afterwards invited them to 
advance to a certain place, which he mentioned, 
and to fend their principal perfons to the King. 

The Gauls were not people to be paid with words. 
Clondicus the chief and King of thefe ftrangers, 
proceeded diredly to the point, and afked whether 
he had brought the money agreed upon. As no 
pofitive anfwer was given him; Go, faid he, tell 
your Prince , that till he fends the hof ages and money 
agreed on , the Gauls Jhall not Jlir from hence . The 
King on the return of his Deputy aflembled his 
council. He forefaw their opinions; and as he 
was a much better guardian of his money, than of 
his kingdom, to cloak his avarice he expatiated 
very much upon the perfidy and ferocity of the 
Gauls, adding that it would be dangerous to fuffer 
fo great a multitude of them to enter Macedonia, 
from whom every thing was to be apprehended, 
and that five thoufand of their horfe would fuffice. 
Every body faw, that he was only dn fear for his 
money, but no body ventured to con trad id him. 

Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told them, 
that his matter had occafion for only five thoufand 
horfe. On thofe words a general murmur and rage 
arofe againft Perfeus, who had made them come fo 
far to infult them. Clondicus having again afked 
Antigonus, whether he brought money for the five 
thoufand horfe, as the latter fought evafions, and 
did not anfwer to the purpofe, the Gauls were in 
the higheft fury, and were very near falling upon 
him to cut him in peices which he himfelf very 
much apprehended. However they refpe&ed the 
quality of deputy, and difmiffed him without any 

bad treatment. The Gauls fet out immediately, 

refumed 
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*^ R c j5g' re ^ urnec ^ their route to the Danube, and ravaged 

Thrace, which was on their way. 

Perieus, with fo considerable a reinforcement, 
might have given the Romans no final! trouble. 
He might have made the Gauls enter Theflaiy, 
where they might have plundered the flat country, 
and taken the ftrongeft places. In confequcnce, by 
continuing quiet near the river Enipeus, he would 
have made it impracticable for the Romanseither to 
have penetrated into Macedonia, of which he fhuc 
up the entrance by his troops, or of fubfifting 
longer in the country, becaufe they could nor, as 
before, have had their provifions from Theflaiy, 
which would have been entirely laid wafte. Ava¬ 
rice, which was his ruling paff.cn, prevented him 
from ufing io great an advantage. 

It alfo prevented him from the benefit he might 

j-j ^ + j- Jk A w 

cf p 7 r/tus ^ ave ^ fr°m another alliance, upon which he 
in nbed ought tohavefet a great value. Prefs’d by the ftate 
to Giittius of his affairs, and the extreme danger that menaced 

T # . T * 7 O 

„"‘ XAV ' him, he had at I aft confented to give Gentius the 

three hundred talents he had afked above an year 


s:i'ertc* 
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Piet, i 


Paul .-Em. for raifing troops and fitting out a fleet. Pantau- 
z< * 1 ■ chus had negotiated this treaty for the King of Ma¬ 
cedonia, and had began by advancing the Illyrian 
Prince ten talents (ten thoufand crowns) of the fum 
promifed him. Gentius made his Ambaffadors fet 
out, and with them trufty perfons to bring away the 
reft of the monev. He alfo ordered them, when 

j J 

every thing fhouid be terminated, to join the Am¬ 
baffadors of Perieus, and to go with them to 
Rhodes, in order to induce thatRepublick to make 
an alliance with them. Pantauchus had reprefented 
to him, that if the Rhodians came in to it, Rome 
could not hold out againft the three powers united. 
Perfeus received the!e Ambaffadors with all poffible 
marks of ciftincticn. After hoftages had been ex¬ 
changed on both fides, and the ufual oaths taken, 

it 
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it only remained to deliver the two hundred and A * R *5 8 4* 
ninety talents. The Ambaffadors and Agents 0 f Ant,c - l6<5 * 
the Illyrian Prince repaired to Pella, where the 
money was told out to them, and put into chefts; 
fealed with the feal of the Ambaffadors in order to 
its being carried to Illy ricum. This feemed to make 
it fecure enough tor Gentius. Perfeus had given 
fecret directions to thole, who were to carry it, to 
move flowly and by (hort days journeys, and, 
when they fhould arrive on the frontiers of Mace¬ 
donia,to flop there and to wait his orders. During 
all this time, Pantauchus, who had remained at the 
court of Illyricum, preffed the King very much to 
declare agaiaft the Romans by fome aft of hofti- 
iity. Gentius had already received ten talents by 
way of earnefr, and having been advifed that the 
whole fum was upon the road, he reckoned it al¬ 
ready in his coffers. Upon the repeated inftances, 
of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human and 
divine, he imprifoned two Roman Ambaffadors 
which were then at his court, under pretext that 
they were fpies. 

Affoon as Perfeus had received the news of this 
ftep, believing him fufficiently and irretrievably 
embroiled with the Romans in effect, he made 
thofe who carried the three hundred talents return, 
congratulating himfelf fecretly upon the fuccefs of 
his perfidy, which had faved his money. But he 
only kept it and laid it up for the enemy, whereas 

he ought to have ufed it for defending himfelf a- 
gainlt, and conquering them. He ought to have 
known, that it was the maxim of Philip and A*lex- 
ander, the moft illuftrious of his predeceffors, 

*That victory fhould he pur chafed with money , and money 
not faved at the expence ofvittory. 

The Ambaffadors of Perfeus and Gentius being 
arrived at Rhodes, were highly well received. The 
decree was imparted to them, by which the Re- 

publick 
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publick had refolved to employ its whole credit, 
and all its forces to oblige the two parties to make 
peace, and to declare againft that, which fhould 
refufe to enter into an accommodation. 

At the beginning of the fpring, the Roman 
Generals had repaired to their refpective provinces: 
the Conful to Macedonia, Octavius to Oreum with 
the fleet, and Anicius to Illyricum. 

The iuccefs of the laft was as rapid as happy. 
He was to make war againft Gentius. He termi¬ 
nated it, before Rome knew that it was began. 
It continued only thirty days. Affoon as he entered 
Illyricum, all the cities fubryiitted to him with the 
more eafe, as he treated the conquered with abun¬ 
dance of clemency and juftice. Gentius fhut him- 
felf up in Scodra his capital: and having made a 
falley without fuccefs, he loft courage, and came 
to throw himfelf at the feet of Anicius, imploring 
his mercy, and confeffing with tears in his eyes, his 
fault, or rather phrenxy, in having taken arms a- 
gainft the Romans. The Prretor treated him with 
humanity. His firft care was to take the two 
Ambaffadors out of prifon. He fent one of them, 
called Perperna, to Rome with the news of his 
viftory •, and fome few days after, caufed Gentius, 
his mother, wife, children, brother, with the prin¬ 
cipal Lords of the country, to be carried thither. 
The fight of fuch illuftrious prifoners highly in- 
creafed the people’s joy. Publick thankfgivings 
were made to the gods, and great crowds of perfons 
of all ages and fexes went to the temples. 

Prrfas Paulus iEmilius did not remain inaftive on his 
incamps when he approached the enemy, he found 

C fo'T am P er ^" eus sdvantagioufly incamped near the fea at the 

flue, in foot of mount Olympus, in places that feemed in- 
Paul Am.acceffihle. He had the Enipeus before him, which 
Ln-.xkv. m jght be forded, but its banks were very high ^ 

and on that which was on his fide, he had raifed 

good 
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good works with towers from fpace to' fpace, a. r. 584* 
where he had planted baliftas, and other machines Ant,c ‘ 168 
to difcharge darts and (tones upon the enemy, if 
they ventured to approach them. Perfeus had fo 
fortified himfelf here, that he believed himfelf 
in abfolute fecurity, and was in hopes of wafting 
and at length of difcouraging Paulus iEmilius by 
length of time, and the difficulties he would have 
in fubfifting his troops, and maintaining his 
ground, in an enemy’s country. 

He did not know what kind of an adverfary Paufot 
was fent’againft him. Paulus /Emilius was folely Mmil'm 
intent upon preparing every thing for an 
and continually meditated every kind of 
cnt for rendering all the enemy’s precautic 
feftual. He began by eftablifhing a ftrid and fe- kiv. xliv. 

vere difcipline in his army, which had been cor- b 
rupted by the licentioufnefs in which it had been 
iuffered to live. He reformed many things, as 
well in refpeft to the manner in which the Gene¬ 
ral’s orders were to be diftributed in the army, as 
to the fentinels and guards. The foldiers had been 
accuftomed to criticize upon their General, to exa¬ 
mine into all his aftions, to prefcribe him his 
duty, and to lay down what he was, -and was not, 
to do. He fpoke to them with fteddinefs and dig¬ 
nity, as he had done at Rome to the citizens. He 
gave them to underftand, “ that fuch difeourfes 
“ ill became a foldier: that he ought to be intent 
tc only upon three things; the care of his body, 

“ to render it robuft and aftive ; of his arms, in 
16 order that they might always be clean and in 
“ good condition; and to have always provifions 
“ dreft, that he might be ready to march on the 
“ firft notice. That as to the reft, he ought to 
<c rely upon the goodnefs of the Immortal Gods, 

“ and the General’s vigilance. That as to him, 

“ he ffiould omit nothing that might be neceffary 

Vol. VIII. G “ to 
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a.r. 584. Ci to give them occafion to flievv their courage: 
AjilC, i6g. cc t h a r t hey had only to take care to do their duty 

“ well, when thefignal fhould be given them/ 9 
'When things are reafonable in themfelves, and 

o 

are fpoken with an air of dignity and authority, 
they always make imprelfion. It cannot be ex- 
preiled, how much this difcourfe, though mixed 
with a kind of reprimand, pleafed and animated 
the troops. The old foldiers declared, that they 
had not learnt their duty till that day. A won¬ 
derful change was foon perceived in the camp. 
No body was idle in it. The foldiers were feen 
fnarpening their (words*, polifhing their helmets, 
cuiraffes and bucklers; praftifing to move nim¬ 
bly under arms, branuififing their javelins, and 
handling their naked fworus*, in a word, break¬ 
ing and inuring themfelves to all the military ex- 
ercifes: fo that it was eafy to judge, that on the 
fir ft occafion they fhould have of coming to blows 
with the enemy, they were determined to conquer 
or die. 



The camp was fituated very advantageoufly in 
all refpech, except the want of water, which was 
a great inconvenience to the army. Paulus iEmi- 
lius, whofe prefence of mind extended to every 
thing, leeing mount Olympus before him very 
high, and covered with very branching green 
trees, judged from the number and quality of 
them, that there muft necefiarily be fprings in the 
earth of that mountain, and gave orders to open 
the ground at the bottom, and to dig pits in the 
(and. They had not dug far before ftreams of 
water appeared from feveral fources, at firft muddy 
in fma!l quantity, but foon after very clear and 
abundant. This event, which was merely natu¬ 
ral, was confidered by the iolaiers, as a lingular 
favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus iTmi- 
lius under their protection, which made him frill 
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more the o'bjeft of their affeftion and refpeft. a.r. 5S4. 

When Perfeus faw what paffed in the Roman Ant,c,l6S * 
camp, the ardor of the foldiers, the pains they 
took, and the exercifes by which they were pre¬ 
paring for battle, he was not a little anxious, and 
plainly perceived, that he had no longer to do 
with a Licinius, an Hoftilius, or a Marcius, and 
that every thing was changed in the Roman army 
with the General. He redoubled his cares and 
attention on his fide, animated the foldiers, ap¬ 
plied himfelf alfo in forming them by different 
exercifes, added new intrenchments to the old 
ones, and fpared no pains to cover his camp from 
infult. 

In the mean time arrived the news of the AW of 
viftory gained over the Illyrians, and of th t tf?eeu: ^ or y 
taking of the King with his whole family, 
occafioned incredible joy in the Roman army, and arrives. 

an extreme ardor amongft the foldiers to fignalize Liv. xliv, 
themfelves in the fame manner cn their fide. 24> 35- 
* For it is common between two armies, that aft in 
different parts, for the one to be unwilling to give 
place to the other in valour and glory. Perfeus 
at firft endeavoured to fupprefs this news: but the 
care he took to difguife it, ferved only to make it 
more publick and certain. The alarm fpread 
univerfally amongft his troops, and made them 
dread a like fate. 

It was at this time, that the Rhodian Ambaffa- Ambajfa- 
dors came to make the fame propofal to Paulus don from 
iEmiiius, which had excited fuch great indigna- tfoModi- 

tion in the' Senate at Rome. It is eafy to judge in 

what manner it was received in the camp. Some, camp. 
tranfported with rage, were for having them Liv. xliv. 
difmifled with infult. 


The Conful thought his 


contempt was better expreffed, by telling them 
coldly, that he would give them an anfwer in 
fifteen days, 
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To (hew the little regard he had for the 
pacifick mediation of the Rhodians, he affembled 
his counfel of war, to deliberate upon mealures 
for entring upon aftion, Some were for en¬ 
deavouring to force the intrenchments of the 
enemy upon the banks of the Enipeus: they de¬ 
clared that the Macedonians, who had been driven 
the year before from higher and better fortified 
places, could not fuftain the charge of the Roman 
Legions. Others were of opinion, that Octavius, 
with the fleet, Ihould go to Theflalonica to ravage 
the fea-coaft, in order to oblige the King, by 
that diverfion, to withdraw part of his troops from 
the Enipeus for the defence of his country, and 
thereby leave fome pafs open. It is of great im¬ 
portance for an able and experienced General to 
be at liberty to aft according to the diftates of his 
own judgment. Paulus /Emilius had quite differ¬ 
ent views. He faw that the bank of the Enipeus, 
as well by its natural fituation, as the fortifica¬ 
tions that had been added to it, was inacceffible. 
Befides which, he knew, not to mention the 
machines planted on all fides, that the enemy’s 
troops were much more expert than his in dif- 
charging javelins and arrows. To undertake 
forcing fuch impenetrable lines, had been to expofe 
the troops to (laughter; and a good General fpares 
the blood of his foldiers, becaufe he confiders 
himfelf as their father, and believes he owes them 
the fame care as he does his children. 


He therefore lay ftill during fome days without 
making the leaft motion. In all other times the 
r foluiers, full of ardor and impatience, would have 

S^o^Ka murn:urc d : kut P au ! us dEmilius had taught them 
Jz'amtb t0 ac quiefce in his conduft. At length, in- effeft 
a great or enquiring and gaining intelligence, he was 
- informed by two Parrhsbian merchants, whofe 

^ prudence and fidelity were known to him, that 

there 
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there was a way, which led to Pythium, a place a.r. 5S4. 
fituated upon the top of mount Olympus; that Ant,c ' lti 
this way was not of difficult accefs, but that it was 
well guarded : Perfeus had fent a detachment of 
five thoufand men thither. Paulus /Emilius con¬ 
ceived, that if this body of troops could be 
iurprized by a fudden and unforefeen attack, it 
would perhaps be eafy to drive them out of that 
poll and to feize it. 

The queftion was to amufe the enemy, and 
conceal his defign. He fent for the Praetor Ofta- 
vius, and having opened himfelf to him, he 
ordered him to go to Heraclea with his fleet,- and 
to take with him provifion enough for a thoufand 
men for ten days; in order to make Perfeus 
believe, that his intent was to ravage the fea coaft. 

At the fame time he made Scipio Nafica, the fon- 
in-law of Scipio Africanus, fet out with Fabius 
Maximus his fon, then very young*, gave them a 
detachment of five thoufand chofen troops, and 
made them take their route for the fea towards 


Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, as 
had been propofed in the counfel of war. When 
they were arrived, Nafica imparted the orders he 
had received to the principal officers. Affoon 
as it was night, they quitted the way towards * 
the fea, and advanced without hairing towards 
Pythium over the rocks and mountains, conducted 
by the Perrhsebian guides. They had concerted 
to arrive there the third day, and to attack the 
fort towards the end of the night. 

In the mean time Paulus JEmilius, to amufe Paulus 


the enemy, and to employ him in fuch a manner 
by prefent objefts, that he might have no thoughts 
of any thing elfe, the next day early in the morn¬ 
ing detached his light armed troops to attack the 
Macedonians, who guarded the entrance of the 
river, the declivity of whofe banks on each fide 
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a.r. 54 - were three hundred paces in depth from the top to 
Ant.Ci6s. t j ie bottom, and the ftream was above a thouland 

broad. It was in this (pace that the adtion paffed 
in view of the King and the Confui, who were 
each with their troops in the front ot their camp. 
The Confui caufed the retreat to be founded about 
noon. The lofs was very near equal on both 
fides. The next day the battle began again in 
the fame manner, and almoft at the lame hour: 
but it was warmer, and continued longer. The 
Romans had not only to do with thofe, with 
whom they were engaged ; but fuftained a fhower 
of darts and ftones dilcharged upon them by the 
enemy from the tops of the towers difpofed along 
the fhore. The Confui loft abundance more men 
this day, and made his troops retire later. The 
third day Paulus fEmilius lay ftiil, and feemed 
to intend to attempt another paffage near the fca, 
Perfeus did not in the lead fufpect the danger, that 

threatened him. 


Srpto takes 

Pjtbium , 

and opens 
kimjeif a 
paffage. 

Plat, in 



Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near 
Pythium. His troops were much fatigued*, and 
he refted them during the remainder of the night. 
The Macedonian officers, who guarded the pais 
at Pythium, were lb negligent, that nobody per¬ 
ceived the approach of the Romans. Scipio, 
according to Polybius, found them afleep, and had 
no difficulty to diflouge them from that poft. Moft 
of them were killed : the reft efcaped by flight, 
and carried terror into the camp. 


Ter feus 
eruits tbs 
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Enrpeus, 
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hazard a 
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ibid. 


Perfeus feized with dread, and apprehending 
that the Romans, after having opened themfelves 
that paffage, would attack him in the rear, im¬ 
mediately decamped for his greater fecurity. He 
afterwards held a great counie! upon the meafures 
it was neceffary to take. The queftion was to 
know whether he fhould flop before the walls of 

Pydna, an adjacent and well fortified city, to try 
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the event of a battle, or divide his troops into the a. r. 584.. 
places of ftrength, and expedt the enemy there, AlU,c,l6s * 
who could not fubfift long in a country, which 
lie (hould take care to deftroy, and which could 
fupply neither forage for the horfes, nor provifions 
for the men. This laft method had great incon¬ 
veniences, and argued a Prince reduced to the laft 
extremity, without either refource or hope; not to 
mention the hatred, which the ravaging of the 
lands, commanded and executed by the King in 
perfon, would excite againft him. Accordingly 
the principal officers reprefented to him, that his 
army was much fuperior to that of the Romans; 
that the troops were refolved to do their duty 
well, being to defend their wives and children ; 
that being himfelf the witnefs of all their actions 
and fighting at their head, they would behave with 
double vigour, and emulate each other in giving 
proofs of their valour. Thefe reafons reanimated 
the Prince. He retired under the walls of Pydna, 
eftablilhed his camp there, prepared to give bat¬ 
tle, forgot nothing for his advantage that the fix¬ 
ation of places would afford, affigned each their 
pofts, and gave all the neceffary orders, refolved 
to attack the Romans affoon as they fhould ap¬ 
pear. 

In the mean time Paulus TEmilius having join- Paulus 
ed Scipio’s detachment, marched againft the ene- 
my in order of battle, keeping always along the * 
coaft of the fea, from whence the Roman fleet fent 
him provifions in fmall barks. When he came in 
view of the Macedonians, and had confidered the 
good difpofition of their army, and the number 
of their troops, he halted to confider upon what 
he had to do. 

The place where Perfeus was incamped was an 
open level country, very proper for drawing up 
in battle a body of heavy-armed foot, as the pha- 

G 4. lanx 
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lanx was. On the right and left were fmall emi- 
' nences, which being contiguous to each other, at- 
iorded a fecure retreat to the light-infantry and 
troops armed with mi (live weapons, and gave them 
means to conceal their motions, and to furround 
the enemy by attacking them on the flanks. 

It was now the hotteit part of the iummer, and 
near noon. The Roman troops had made a long 
march, in a way full of cult, and burnt up by 
the iun. Their heat and wearinefs were evident j 
and at this time of the cay, it was plain that 
both mult increafe. Pauius TEmilius refolved 
therefore, for all thefe confiderations, not to bring 
them to blows with an enemy entirely frelh and 

repoled. 

But the defire of fighting was fo warm in both 
armies, that the Conful had no lefs difficulty to 
elude the ardor of his own foldiers, than to repel 
that of the enemy. As they weie not all drawn 
up in battle yet, he affected to order the Tribunes 
to repair each to his poll. He ran through the 
ranks, exhorting his troops to do their duty well. 
And at firft they demanded the fignal with great 
eagernefs. But infenfibly, and in proportion as 
the fun grew hotter, the air of their countenances 
appeared lefs animated, the tone of their voices 
grew fainter, and fome of them, already fatigued, 
even leaned upon their fheilds and javelins. He 
then openly commanded the Captains of the le¬ 
gions to mark cut a camp, and to poll the bag¬ 
gage. The foldiers were rejoiced to find, that 
their General was not for leading them on to bat¬ 
tle tired and fatigued as they were. 


The Coniul had around him his Lieutenants, 
and the commanders of the foreign troops, a- 
mongft whom was Attalus; who all approved his 
defign of fighting, as they fuppofed; for they 
did not yet know 7 his thoughts. When they faw 

he 
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he had changed his opinion, they all remained fi- a . R. 584* 
lent. Scipio, whofe courage and boldnefs were Aat * c ' l6? * 
much increaied by his late fuccefs on mount Olym¬ 
pus, was the only one who ventured to fpeak, 
and to make warm inftances to him. He repre- 
fiented, “ that the Generals who had preceded 
u him, had given the enemy by their delays occa- 
“ fion to efcape out of their hands. That it was 
“ to be feared, that Perfeus would fly in the 
“ night, and that they fhould be obliged to pur- 
“ fue him with great pains and danger acrofs the 
impenetrable defiles of the mountains of Ma¬ 
cedonia, as had happened in the paft years. He 
“ therefore advifed him, whilfl: the enemy was in 
“ the open field, to attack him direitly, and pot 
“ to lofe fo fair an occafion of defeating him.” 

Formerly , replied the Conful to Nafica, I had 
the fame way of thinking as you have now , and you 
will one day think as I do at prefent. I will give 
you the reafons for my conduct at another time * till 
when , rely upon the prudence of an old General . The 
young officer laid no more, well perfuaded that 
the Conful had good reafons for adting as he 

did. 

On faying this, he commanded, that the troops, 
who were at the head of the army in the view oi: 
the enemy, fhould draw up in battle, and prefent 
a front as with defign to engage. They were dif- Haftati, 
poled, according to the cuftom of the Romans, Principes, 
in three lines. At the fame time the pioneers, co¬ 
vered by thofe troops, were at work in forming 
a camp. As the workmen were very numerous, 
the intrenchments were foon finifhed. The Con¬ 
ful then made his battallions file off gradually, 
beginning; bv the rear, which was next the work- 
men, and drew his whole army off into his in¬ 
trenchments without confufion, diforder, or its 

being in the enemy’s power to prevent it. The 

King, 


Triarij. 
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a-R- 5*^ King, on his fide, after having continued in order 
Aat.c. 1 63- 0 [ battle during that day, made his troops alio 

return into their camp, not omitting to obferve to 
them, that it was the enemy who had declined 
fighting;. 

It ( a) was an inviolable rule with the Roman?, 
whether they were to flay but one day or night in 
a place, to fhut themleives up in a camp, and to 
lortify it well. They thereby avoided all infulr, 
and prevented all furprize. The foidiers conlide- 
red this military abode as their city: the intrench- 
menrs ferved them inftead of wails, and the tents 


fur homes. In cafe of a battle, if the army was 
defeated, the camp ferved it for a retreat and an 
al'vlum; ar.d if it was victorious, it iound there a 

4 * 

place of reft. 

Sufycius When the Romans were fafe within their works 
Oailus C. Suipicius Gallus, Tribune of the fecond legion, 
flitch an h a d been Praetor the year before, with the 

tbi jr.oir. to Conful’s permiffion, affembled the foidiers, and 
the R*- informed them, “ that the fame night there would 


Tr.ans. 
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“ be an eclipfe of the moon from the fecond hour 
“ of the night to the fourth, in order that they 
“ might not be terrified, as at a prodigy, by a 
“ phenomenon which happened at certain peno- 
aica! times, from cauies merely natural, and for 
which reafon it was eaiy to forefee and declare 
4i it beforehand. That therefore, as they were 
rot furprized at the rifing and letting of the fun 
t; and moon, becaufe both happened at certain 
known hours, no more than at the inequalities 
“ which they were accuftomed to fee in the ciifk 




mcon, 


which was fometimes greater and 


{/*) Majores veftri caftra tentorium fuum cuique militi 

m'Jr.ira rortum ad omnes cai'us domus ac penates funt- 

cxerciius durebant efle—Pa- Caftra funt victori receptacu- 
tria eft miiicaris hzc fede:, lum, vido perfugium. ' Liv. 
vallumqne pro mceaibus, Sc xliv. jg. 
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« fometimes lefs * fo they ought not to confider a. R. 5 S 4 . 
ct the darkening of that ftar as a prodigious event, Ant,c ‘ l6 * # 
u which was occafioned only by the fnadcw 0 f the 
u earth that hid it from our fight,” 

This eclipfe, which happened in the night up¬ 
on the third or * fourth of Align ft, caufed Sulpi- 
.cius to be confidered by all the foldiers of the 
Roman army, as a man infpired by the gods * and 
filled the Macedonians with terror; as if it had 
been a prognoftick of the ruin of the kingdom 
and of the whole nation. Nothing was heard in 
their camp but cries and howling, till the moon 
recovered its ufual light. 

The next day at fun-rife, Paulus 5smilius, 
who was a very religious obferver of all the cere¬ 
monies prefcribed in the facrinces, or who rather 
was very fuperftitious, applied himfelf in offering 
oxen to Hercules. He facrificed twenty, one after 
another, without being able to find any favoura¬ 
ble fign in thefe victims. At laft, in the one and 
twentieth, he imagined he faw one that promifed 
him viftory, if he only afted upon the defenfive, 
and did not attack. At the fame time he made a 
vow to iacrifice an hundred oxen to that god, and 
to celebrate publick games in honour of him. 

Having finifiied all thefe ceremonies of religion Paulas 
about nine in the morning, he affembled the 
.counfel of war. He had heard the complaints g ^f cns *fir 
which were made of his flownefs in attacking the deferring 

enemy. He thought fit, in this affembly, to thebatt'e. 
give an account of his conduct, efpecially in re- xliV * 
fpedt to Scipio, to whom he had promifed it. 

His principal reafons for not giving battle the 
cc night before, were: Firft becaufe the enemy’s 
“ army was much fuperior in number to his own, 

* c which he had been obliged to weaken confide- 


* The reader may conjult Mr. Crevier's note 30 upon hook xliv. 
‘/Livy, 
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ribly by the great detachment necefiary for 

In the fecond place, 
would i: have conn (led with prudence to have 
engaged troops quite trefh with his, who were 
xnauited by a long and painful march, by the 

weight of their arms, by the fcorch- 


c> 


exceiTiv 


44 




concluded his difeourfe with bidding 


ing heat of the fun, and by the third which 
gave them great torment?” In the laft place, 
ftrongly infilled upon the indifpenfable necef- 

f tv for a good General not to give battle before 
he has a camp well intrenched behind him, which, 
in cafe cf accident, may lerve as a retreat for the 

^ r m ' • * -* 
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them prepare for a battle the fame day. 

We here 'a fee the difference between the duty 

of foldiers and fubordinate officers, and that of a 

General. The firft have only to defire to fight 

and to act well in battle: but it is the General’s 

part, who ought to fordee, weigh, and compare 

every thins, not to refolve without the molt ma- 
¥ ^ 

ture deliberation. And often, by a wife delay of 
iome days, or even of fome hours, he faves an 
army, which an inconfiderate ardor would have 
expofed to the danger of perifhing. 

Though both fides had relolved to give battle, 
it was however rather a kind of chance that 
brought them to blows than the order of the Ge~ 
nerals, who were not in hade to engage on either 
fide. Some Thracian foldiers charged fome Ro- 

Seven hun¬ 
dred Ligurians ran to the aid of thofe foragers. 
The Macedonians made fome troops advance to 
fuftain the Thracians j and the reinforcements fent 


mans on their return from foraging. 

O \D 


{ c Divifa inter excrcitum 
duccique munia. Multibus 

cjpid’nen pugnandi con veni¬ 
re: daces 2 ~o vide ndo, coni'ul- 


tando, cunflatione fsepius 
c m am temeritate prodeffe. Ta« 
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to both fides continually augmenting, the battle a. R- s s ^ 
at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have loft the paf- 
fage, in which Polybius, and Livy after him, 
defcribed the order of this battle. This makes 
me incapable of giving a juft idea of it; what 
Plutarch fays of it being quite different from the 
little that remains of it in Livy. 

The charge being given, the Macedonian pha¬ 
lanx diftinguifhed themfelves in a particular man¬ 
ner from the reft of the King’s troops. Failing 
JEmilius then advanced to the front, and found 
that the Macedonians, who formed the front of 
the phalanx, thruft the tends of their pikes into the 
fhields of his loldiers, fo that the latter, whatever 
efforts they made, could not reach them with their 
fwords ^ and at the fame time he faw the whole 
front-line of the enemy had their Shields joined 
together with their pikes prefented. This ram¬ 
part of brafs and foreft of pikes impenetrable to 
his legions, filled him with aftonifhment and 
dread. He often fpokc afterwards of the imprei- 
fion that terrible fight made upon him, fo as to 
give him reafon to apprehend being defeated. But 
not to difeourage his troops, he concealed his 
anxiety from them, and affuming a gay and ferene 
afpeft, rode through all the ranks without helmet, 
or cuirafs, animating them by his words, and ftill 
more by his example. The General, above fixty 
years old, was fecn expofing himfelf to fatigue 
and danger like a young officer. 

The * Peligni, who had attacked the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx, not being able to break it with 
their utmoft efforts, one of their officers took the 
enfign of his company, and threw it into the mid ft 
of the enemy. The foldiers upon that lprung for- 

* A people of Italy, who, as allies, furn 'fced the Romans with 
troops. 


wards 
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a. r. 584- wards like men in defpair to avoid the fhame of 

Anz.c.ies. j Q p in g t h e j r colours. Unheard of aftions of va¬ 
lour in confequence paffed on both fides with dread¬ 
ful {laughter. The Pelie-ni endeavoured to cut the 

ZD ZD 

pikes of the Macedonians with their fwords, to 
force them to give way with their fhields, to pull 
them out of their order with their hands, and to 
thrufl: them afide in order to open themfelves an 
entrance. But the Macedonians keeping clofe or¬ 
der continually, and holding their pikes in both 
hands, prefented a rampart of iron, and gave fuch 
wounds to thole who advanced upon them, as pe¬ 
netrating their fhields and armour, laid the boldeft 
of the Peligni dead at their feet, who rufhed on 
regardlefs of danger, like wild beads, {pitting 
themfelves on their fpears, and precipitating upon 
a death which they faw before their eyes. 

The whole front-line being in confequence put 
into diforder, the fecond began to flacken and be 
dilcouraged. Paulus ^Emilius faw with extreme 
grief, that his firft troops had given way, and that 
the Romans did not dare to attack the phalanx.- 
It prefented a terrible front covered with long 
pikes in clofe order: and there feemed no means 
pcflible either for breaking or opening it. But at 
length the inequality of the ground, and the great 
extent of the front of battle, not permitting the 
enemy to continue this front of fhields and pikes 
every where, Paulus /Emilius obferved, that the 
phalanx of the Macedonians was forced to leave 
openings and fpaces, and that it remained back¬ 
wards on one fide, whilft it advanced on the other. 
The Conful, like an able General that obferved 
every thing, and who knew how to improve the 
occalion the inftant it arofe, dividing his troops 
into fmall parties, ordered them to throw them¬ 
felves into the void fpaces in the enemy’s line of 
battle, and to attack them no longer in a body- 

in 
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In front, but by s detached troops, and at different a.r. 
places all at once. Anc,c,l6J * 

This order, given fo opportunely, occafioned 
the gaining of the battle. The Romans at firft 
threw themfelves into the fpaces, and thereby made 
the enemy incapable of ufing their long pikes. 

They took them in flank and rear where they were 
uncovered. The phalanx was immediately broke, 
and its whole ffrength, which confuted folely 
in its union, and the effort it made in a body, 
vanifhed and was no more. When they came to 
fight hand to hand, or in feparate plattoons, the 
Macedonians with their little fvvords gave but 


weak flrokes upon the fhields of the Romans, 
which were ftrong and lolid, and covered them al- 
moft from head to foot: and on the contrary, they 
oppofed only fmall bucklers to the fvvords of the 
Romans, which were heavy and ftrong, and 
handled with fpch force and impetuofity, that they 
never difcharged a ftroke, that did not pierce, 
and break bucklers and armour in pieces, and 
make the blood appear. The phalanx being thus 
taken at difadvantage, refilled but weakly, and were 
at laft entirely broke and put to the rout. 

The King of Macedonia abandoning himfelf to 
his fear, had rode off full fpeed from the begin- 
ing of the battle, and retired into the city of 
Pydna, under pretext of facrificing to Hercules: 
as if, fays Plutarch, Hercules was a god to receive 
the abjeft facrifices of cowards, and to hear im¬ 
pious vows: for it is not juft that he, who dares 
not face an enemy, fhould gain a vjftory: 
whereas that god received the prayers of Paulus 
iEmilius favourably, becaufe he iinployed vidtory 
fword in hand, and make himfelf worthy of ic 
by fighting valiantly. 

It was in attacking the phalanx, that the great- 
eft effort was made, and from which the Romans 
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a. r. 5S4. found moft refiftance. And it was there alfo, that 

ahlc.i 6 s. ^ at0 -' s f 0Ilj t { ie fon-in-law of Paulus iEmilius, af¬ 
ter having performed prodigies of valour, unfor¬ 
tunately loft his fword, which had dipt out of his 
hand. On this accident, out of his fenfes and in- 
confolable, he ran through the ranks, and draw- 
ing together a body of bold and determinate 
young perfons, he fell with the utmoft impetuo¬ 
sity, and in a manner defperate, upon the Macedo¬ 
nians. After extraordinary efforts and an horrible 
[laughter, he pufhed them, and remained mafter 
of the ground-, when himlelr and his followers 
fought tor his fword, which was not found at 
lafi: without great difficulty, under heaps of arms 
and dead bodies. Tranfported with this good 
fortune, and raifing cries of victory, they threw 
themfelves with new ardor upon fuch of the enemy 
as maintained their ground; fo that at length a 
body of three thoufand cholen Macedonians, who 
were the flower of the nation lor ftrength and cou¬ 
rage, was entirely cut to pieces, without one of 
them quitting their rank, or ceafmg to fight to 
their laft breath. 

After the defeat of this body all the reft fled, 
and fo great a number of them were killed, that 
the whole plain to the foot of the mountain, was 
covered with their bodies. It is faid, that on the 
fide of the Macedonians above five and twenty 
thoufand periled: the Romans loft only an hun¬ 
dred men. (This feems very improbable-, and 
perhaps there may have been fome error in the 
•cyphers.) They took eleven or twelve thoufand 
prifoners. 

The cavalry, who had not afted in the battle, 
feeing the defeat of the foot, had retired, and the 
Romans in their fury againft the troops of the 
phalanx, had no thoughts at that time of purfuing 
them. 


This 
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This great battle was decided in fo fhort 54. 
time, that it began about three in the afternoon, 
and victory declared for the Romans before four. 

The reft of the day was palled in purfuing thofe 
who fled, which was done fo far, that the troops • 
did not return till late in the night. A11 the fer- 
vants of the army ran out to meet their mailers 
with great cries of joy, and lighted them with 
torches to their tents, where they had made illu¬ 
minations, and covered them with * feftoons of 
ivy and crowns of lawrel. 

But in the midft of this joy, the General was Anxiety 0 f 
in extreme affliction. Of the two Tons which he Pau/us 
had in this battle, the youngeft who was but leven- 
teen years of age, and whom he loved the moll 
tenderly, becaufe he even then gave great hopes who doe] 
of his future merit, was miffing. It was app re-rot appear. 
hended that he was killed. The Camp was in 
general alarm, and changed their cries of joy into p| uc< 
a mournful filence. He was fought for amongft 
the dead with torches, but ineffectually. At laft, 
when it was late in the night, and every body deff 
paired of finding him, he returned from the pur- 
iuit, accompanied only by two of his companions, 
covered with the blood of the enemy. Paulus iEmi- 
lius thought to have found him amongft the dead, 
and did not tafte the joy of his victory till that mo* 
ment. He was referved for other tears and Ioffes 
no lefs fenfible, The young Roman of whom 
we are fpeaking, was the fecond Scipio, who was 
afterwards firnamed Africanus and Numantinus, 
from having ruined Carthage and Numantia. He 
had been adopted by the lbn of Scipio Africanus. 


* This was tbs cujlom of the the tents cf Lent ulus and feme 
Romans. Car far obfervn in the others covered with ivy. L. 
third book of the Civil IVnr , etiam Lcntuli Sc nonnullorum 
that in Pom fey's camp he found tabernacula protect a hedera. 
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The Conful immediately made three couriers of 
difiinction fet out, (Fabius his eldeft ion was one 
ot them) to carry the news of the victory. 


SECT. IV. 

erfius flits from Pella to Ampbipolis , and from 
it tree into the iflar.d of Saw ot hr aria, The Conful 
marches in pirfuit of that Prince, Perfeus’s let¬ 
ter to Paulas ALmilitis, The Roman fleet anchors 
at Same! hr aria. E-zander of Crete is accufed 
and rted before the judges. The King caufes him 
io be killed, tie contrives to efcape ; and is be¬ 
trayed by Oroar.des. He fitrrenders himfelf to Oc¬ 
tavius, who caufes him to be carried to the Con - 
jnl. Paul ns vEwiiius receives him and [peaks 
wildly to him. Difcourfe of Panlus Admilius 
io the yen rig Romans . End of the war and of the 
kingdom of Macedonia. Fate of that kingdom. 
News of the victory of Panlus JEmilius brought 
to Rome, Ccmmifjicners appointed for Macedo¬ 
nia and IUyricum. Regulations in refpeEl to thofc 
two new ccxquesls. Anicius , after having reduced 
Epirus, returns into IUyricum. Promulgation of 
the new regulations concerning IUyricum. Paulus 
AEmilms viflis the cities of Greece. He returns 
into Macedonia. He fettles the affairs of that 
province in concert with the Commijftcners. Young 
Scipio exmifes himfelf in hunting. Paulus JEmi - 
Uni Fives 'magnificent games at Am phi polls. His 


ml!- dif.nitrejtednep. Epirus plundered. Paulus 
.±jKil;us arrives at Rome , and after him Jnicius 
and Octavius. 7he Senate decrees them a triumph. 

The Soldiers of Paulas /Emilias , at the mitigation 
if OJl-a, ttmbine to prevent his triumph. Speech 
er:il:us in favour cf Paulas .Emilias. /I tri- 


r> 
y r \ 


umph is granted him with unanimous confetti. He 
h es :v:o cf bis jew. the enc before and the ether 

after 
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after his triumph, His fpeech to the people. PcT- 
feus is kept under a fuard with his fon Alexander, 
Triumphs of 0Ravins and Anicius, The fon of 
Cotys is fet at liberty . 


P ERSEUS, after his defeat, loft no time, f R - 5*4* 
Continuing his flight from Pydna, he arrived Perfi^' 
in the night at Pella. Alarmed by the aimoft ge- flies from 
neral deferrion of his officers and courtiers, he did ? tiia [° 
not think himfelf fafe there, and fet out the fam 
night for Amphipolis, carrying with him the ff 0 mth<nct 
greateft part of his treafures. When he arrived toSamo- 
there, he fent Deputies to Paulus ASmilius with 

Caduceus, to aflc permiffion to make propofals to^ ' 
him. From Amphipolis he went to the ifland ofpiut. 
Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of 
Caftor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia 
opened their gates to the vidtor, and made their 
fubmiffion. 

The Conful having fet out from Pydna, arrived <ft e Conful 

the next day at Pella, the happy fituation of marches 
which he admired. The King’s treafures had been tnpurfuit 
kept in this city : but only the three hundred ta-^d*^' 4 
Jents were then found three (three hundred thou- 
land crowns) which Perfcus had caufed to fet outPIut. 
for Gentius King of Illyricum, and afterwards 


to be brought back. 


Paulus Aimilius being in¬ 


formed that Perfcus was in Samothracia, repaired 
to Amphipolis, to go from thence to that ifland. 

He advanced into the Odomantic country, beyond 
Strymon, and incampedat* Sires. 

He there received a letter from Perfeus, which Leti&r of 
was prefented to him by three Deputies of no con- p^, u f t0 
fiderable birth and condition. He could not help 
fhedding tears on reflecting upon the inconftancy Liv. xlv. 


4 - 


* /In ohfcure and unknown city at the weft cm extremity 
of Macedonia . 
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a.r. cSi-of human things, of which the prefent ftate of 
Anf.c. i^perfeus, compared with what it had been juft be- 

But, 


thefe 


fore, gave him a very fenfible example, 
when he faw the Jetter was infcribed in 
words, King Perfeus yo -the Conful Paulas JEmilius , 
Health ; the ftupidity of that Prince, in refpedt to 
his condition, fays Livy, ftifled all fenfe of com¬ 
panion in him; and, though the ftyle of the letter 
was humble and fuppliant, and ill fuited the royal 
dignity, he difmiffed the Deputies without giving 
them an aniwer. What haughtinefs had thele 
proud Republicans, who in this manner in an in- 
ftant degrade and depofe an unfortunate King ! 
Perfeus then perceived what title he was from 
thenceforth to forget. He wrote a fecond letter, 
in which he only ufed his name without quality. 
He dehred, that Ccmmiftioners might be fent to 
him, with whfcm he might treat : which was 
granted. This negotiation was ineffeftual, be- 
caufe Perfeus on One fide would not depart from 
his title of King,' and Paulus TEmiiius on the 
other infifted, that he fhculd fubmit entirely to the 
diicretion of the Roman People. 

During this time, the Pnetor Oclavius, who 
commanded the fleet, had landed at Samothracia. 
He did net take'Perfeus by force from that afylum, 
out of refpect for the gods who prefided there; 
but he endeavoured by promifes and threats to in¬ 
duce him to quit the temple and furrender himfeif 
to the Romans. His endeavours were ineffectual. 
A young Roman (called Arilius) either of his 

oj Creten own head, or in concert with the Praetor, took 
L-ctviedarJ another method for drawing the Kins: out of his 

L ~ ^ O 

citejbrjorc a fyium. Having entered 'the Aflembly of the 

Samothracians, which was then held, he faid to 
cauft-sk:m them, Is it Kith or without foundation , that your 
/# be hiU'ijhnd is faid to be holy , and throughout its whole ex¬ 
tent 


j r:i R:~ 
zr.Lr.f.ut 

CCTT.iS to 

Samotbra 
cia. 
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Unt to be /acred and inviolable ? Every body having a. R. 5 S 4 . 

declared the ifland to be facred : Why , therefore^ 1,0 ' loS ' 
continued he, w homicide , contaminated with the 

blood of King Eumenes , fuffered to violate fo auguft 
and facred an abode ? and whilft all the ceremonies of 
religion are begun . by excluding from them thofe whofe 
hands are not pure , hew can you fuffer your temple 
itfelf to be defiled and profaned by the prefence of an 
inf wious murtherer ? This accufation regarded E- 
vander, who, as every body knew, had been the 
inftrumentof the aflaffination of Eumenes. 

The Samothracians in confequence declared to 
the King, that Evander was accufed of affaffina- 
tion ; that, according to the eftablilhed laws of 
their afylum, he fhould juftify himfelf before the 
judges; or, if he was afraid to do fo, that he 
Ihould provide for his fecurity, and quit the tem¬ 
ple. The King having fent for Evander, ad- 
vifed him in the ftrongeft terms not to fubmit to 
fuch a fentence. He had reafon to give him this 
counfel, apprehending that he would declare, it 
was by his order he had attempted this affaffination. 
Accordingly he gave him to underftand, that he 
had nothing left to chufe, but to die by his own 
hands. Evander feemed to comply, and declaring 
that he chofe rather to life poifon than the fword 
for that effeft, he was folely intent upon making 
his efcape by flight. The King being apprized of 
this, and fearing that the Samothracians would 
turn their wrath againft him, as having faved the 
criminal from the punifhment he delerved, he 
caufed him to be killed. This was profaning the 
afylum with a new crime: but he corrrupted the 
principal magiftrate with great prefents of money, 
who declared in the Aflembly, that Evander had 
killed himfelf. 
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lit ThePrator not having been able to perfuade 
Ptr/tsu Perfeus to quit his afylum, was reduced to de- 
csKtnzij prive him of all means of embarking and flying. 

ul)rX:d ^ owever > notwithftanding all his precautions, 

Or^ Perfeus fecretly gained one Oroandes of Crete, 
who had a merchant-Ihip, and perluaded him to 
take him on board with all his riches: 


oj KJrsan 

(Us. 

Liv. xlv. 
6 . 

in 


they 

amounted to two thoufand talents, (that is, to a- 
nil. bout three hundred thoufand pounds.) But, fufpi- 
cious as he was, he did not difpoffefs himfelf of 
every thing, and lent only part ot them, referving 
the reft to be carried along with him. The Cre¬ 
tan, according to the knavifh and deceitful cha¬ 
racter of his nation, embarked in the evening: 

* D 

all the gold and filver lent to him, and let Per¬ 
feus know', that he had only to come to the port 
at midnight with his children, and the people abfo- 
lutely necefiary to his fervice. 

The time lor the embarkation drawing nigh, 
Perfeus, with infinite dimcuky, crept through a 
very narrow window, crofted a garden, and went 
off through a ruined houfe with his wife and 
children. The reft of his treafure followed him. 
But what was his grief and defpair, when he was 
informed, that Oroandes, with his rich freight, 
W23 already put to fea ! It was neceffary that he 
fhould return to his afylum with Philip his eideft 
He confided his other children to the care of 
Ion of Thtffalonica, who had been his favourite, 
and who betrayed him in his adverfity. For he 
gave them up to Octavius •, which was the princi- 

Ij'firrgn- P a ^ cau fe induced Perfeus to furrender him- 

felf to thofc, who had his children in their hands. 

Aftbon as Octavius w : as mafter of the King’s 
perfon, he made him embark, in order to fend 
him to the Conful, to whom he had before given 


Icn. 
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dv.ce or it. 


/Emilius conftdering this event with 
re alb a as a fecend victory, immediately offered a 

iacriftce 
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facrifice to the gods; and having affembled the ^ 
council, after having caufed Oftavius’s letters to 
be read in it, he fent Q^iElius Tubero, his fon- 
in-law, to meet the King, ordering all the reft to 
continue with him in his tent, and to wait his 
coming there. Never did fight draw more peo¬ 
ple together. Syphax, many years before, had 
been brought prifoner to the Roman camp. But 
befides his not being comparable to Perfeus either 
in his own perfon, or the dignity of his nation *, he 
was'then only an affociate in the war of Carthage, 
as Gentius was in that of Macedonia : whereas 


Perfeus was the principal in the prefent war, and 
was not only highly important in his own perfon, 
but by the remembrance of his father, grandfather, 
and the many other Kings whom he reckoned 
either amongft his anceftors or prcdeceffors, a- 
mongft whom Philip and Alexander, who had 
fubjedted the univerfe to the Macedonians, made 
the greateft figure. 

Perfeus arrived in the camp, in black robes , P(U{ / :ts 
. attended only by his fon. He could not move jEmilius 
forwards for the great crowd that preffed to fee receives^ 
him, and flopped the way, till the C'onful fent^ w ’ 
his Lictors to Gear it and open him a paflage to j jim 
. his tent. Paulus TEmilius role up, and ordcring/^«r. 
every body clfe to continue fitting ; he advanced Liw xlv. 

fome fteps to meet him, and offered him his hand. Plut. 
That Prince was for throwing himfelf at the feet 
of the victor, and for embracing his knees-, but 
the Conful would not fufier it, and raifing him up, 
made him fit down oppofite to thofe who formed 
the affembly. 

He began by afking him “ what caufe of dif- 
u content had induced him to urydertake a war 
f -‘ again ft the Roman People, that expofed him- 
lelf and his kingdom to inevitable ruin.” As, 


inftead of the anfwcr which every body expected, 

11 ± the 
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the King kept his eyes upon the ground, and fhed 
tears without fpeaking. Paulus TEmilius continued 
as follows. If you bad afcended the throne in your 
early youth- I jhould be lefs furprized at your having 
been ignorant of what weight it was to have the Ro¬ 
man People for your friends or enemies. But having 
had part yourfelf in the war which your father made 
again! us, and remembring the treaty of peace , 
with which it was followed , and of which we have 
on cur fide obferved the conditions with the utmofl 
ftriftnefs •, bow could you chife rather to be at war 
then a 1 peace with a people , wbofe valour in the one 
and fidelity in the ether you bad experienced? Per- 
feus making no more anfwer to this reproach, than 


to the nrft queftion: In whatfoever manner , re¬ 
lumed the Conful, thefe things may have happened , 
cither through error , to which every man is liable , 
through chance or the inevitable decrees ofi fate , 

The clemency with which the Roman 


take courage. 


1 


ecple have ailed in refpeci to many Kings and States , 
ought to irfpireycu, I do net fay only with feme hope , 
l ns an arm eft affirmed confidence , that they will treat 
\: n in a manner with which you will have reef on to 
Ic fee-fed. The confcquer.ce will fhew what we 
are to think of this Toothing promife. 

He fpoke this in Greek to Perfeus *, then turning 
towards the Romans, and refuming the Latin 
tongue : Yen fee, laid he to them, a great example 
f the in cor.,; army efi human things. It is princi¬ 
pally to you , young warriors , that I dir ell this 
dfccurfe. ^ The uncertainty ofi what may happen to 
us from day to day ought to teach us not to behave 
w:ih pnae or violence to any one whatfoever in prof 
penty, ana not to rely tco much upon cur prefeut good 
jertune. 1 he preef of true merit and true courage 
nailer to le tco elate in good, nor too much 

c l c:: f w. lad, jertune. Paulus /Emilius haviiig 

Uii.rmreU lac mama bly, gr. e I ubero the care ot 
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the King’s perfon. He made him fup with 
that day, and give orders that he fhould be treat¬ 
ed with all the honours his. prefent ftate would ad¬ 
mit. He afterwards diftributed his troops into 
winter-quarters, the greateft part to Amphipolis, 
and the reft into the neighbouring cities. 

Thus terminated the war between the Romans Endoftht 
and Perfeus, after having continued four years 
and thus ended a kingdom, which had rendered kingdom of 
itfelf fo famous both in Europe and Afia. Per- Macedonia 
feus had reigned eleven years. He was reckoned J - iv - 
the * thirty-ninth King from Caranus, who wasjj^ 
the firft that had reigned in Macedonia. So im¬ 
portant a conqueft coft Paulus iEmilius but fifteen 
days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very ob -Fate of the 
fecure till the time of Philip the fon of Amyntas .kingdom cf 
Under that Prince, and by his great exploits, \i Mncc(ioflia 
made confiderable acquifitions, however not be¬ 
yond the bounds of Europe: it took in part of 
'Thrace and Illyricum, and acquired a kind of 
dominion over Greece. The fame kingdom after¬ 
wards extended into Afia ; and during the thirteen 
years of Alexander’s reign, it fubje&ed all the 
provinces, that formed the vaft empire of the 
Perfians, and extended itfelf on one fide as far as 
Arabia, and on the other to India, which were 
then confidered as the extremities of the world. 

This empire, the greateft of the earth, being di¬ 
vided or rather torn into different kingdoms after 
Alexander’s death by his fucceffors, who each 
ufurped their part of it, fubfifted in Macedonia 
during fomething more than an hundred and fifty 
years, till it was entirely fubverred by the arms of 
the Romans. And thus ended the fo much boaft- 


* Livy f as we have him, the cypher. The chronic Jr of Eu- 
fays the twentieth. But there ftbius fays the thirty ninth, 
undoubtedly vmfl be a fault in 
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a.r. 5 4-ed exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 
l6S, and admiration of the univerfe, or, more pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, the example of the mod vain and 
frantic ambition that ever was. 
rf Paulus /Emilius, immediately after the battle, 

/ArU-cryin which Perieus had been defeated, had fentDe- 
c/P,^ls pur.es to Rome to carry thither the news of his 

v j£ ror ^ Long before their arrival, and only the 
fourth d?v alter the battle, whilft games were cele¬ 
brating in the Circus, a rumour had fpread, that 
a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and that 
Perieus had been defeated. This news occafioned 
an univerui clapping of hands with cries of vidto- 
ry throughout the Circus. But, when the magif- 
rates, upon ftrict enquiry, had found that this 
report had neither author nor foundation, this falfe 
and fhort-lived joy ceaied, and left behind it only 
a tacit hope, that it was the prefage of a viftory 
either already gained, or which loon would be 
lo. 

The arrival of the Deputies fome days after 
made Rome eafy. They brought advice, that 
Perieus had been entirely defeated, that he was 

dying, and that he could not efcape the viftor. 
The people’s joy then, which had been fufpended 
hitherto, now broke out immoderately. The De¬ 
puties read a circumftantial account of the battle, 
iirft in the Senate, and afterwards in the Afiem- 
h!y of the People. Publick thankfgivings and 
facrifices were decreed, and all the temples were 
immediately filled with perfons of all ages and 
kxes, who went thither to thank the gods for the 
glorious victory, which they had vouchfafed to 
grant the Commonwealth. Some time after news 
was brought of Perfeus’s being taken *, which 
railed the public!: joy ro the hi.eheft pitch. New 
uank:g;v;r.:zs an:, lacrinces were decreed. 
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^ A. R. 5 3 ? . 

M. Junius Pennus. , Anc.c. 167. 

Not to interrupt what relates to Macedonia, 
and Paulus iEmilius, I omit fome fads to which 
I fhall return. 

After the eledion of the new Confuls at Rome, 
the command of the armies in Macedonia was 
continued to Paulus Aimilius, and in Illyricum to 
Lucius Anicius : ten commifiioners were then ap -CmmiJ/t- 
pointed to regulate the affairs of Macedonia, and oners ap- 
five for thofe of Illyricum: the whole to be ^ ntcd / Qr 
tranfaded in concert with the Generals. Though 
the perfons chofcn for this commiffion were fuch, cum. 
whole prudence might be fafely relied upon, it R*gula-' 
was believed, that the importance of the affair re- t ! Gn5 ™ a< ? £ 
quired, that it Ihould be maturely difcuffed in the^JJ^ 
Senate, in order that the plan might be laid down 
for the Generals, and that they might have no "nquefls. 
more to do than to put the laft hand to it. L ^ v * 

It was previouffy to all other things decreed, /s 1 *• 
“ that the Macedonians and Illyrians fhould re- 

“ main free, in order to make known to all na- 

“ tions, that the end of the Roman arms was not 
< c to enflave free people, but to deliver them 
“ from flavery; fo that fome might always re- 
u ta j n their liberty under the protedion of the 
u Roman name ; and others under the govern- 
ment of Kings, might be treated by them with 
« o-reater moderation and equity out of confiden¬ 
ce rion for the Romans : or that, if w'ar fhould 
u ever arife between fuch Kings and the Roman 
“ People, the nations might know, that the 
“ event of thofe wars would be vidory to the 
“ Romans, and liberty to them.” 


The 
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44 The Senate alfo abolifhed the duties upon the 

44 mines, and revenues of certain countries: be- 

cc caufe thcfe taxes could only be levied by the 

cc miniftrarion of tax-farmers, commonly called 

“ Publicans*, and wherever thofe farmers were 

c * fettled, one thing of two neceffarily happened. 

ct If they were commanded to treat the people 

cc with lenity, thofe taxes were reduced almoft 

tc to nothing: if they were permitted to ufe ri- 

c£ gor and feverities, that was either to licence or 

“ command the oppreflion and ruin of the peo- 

11 pie. The Macedonians themfelves might have 

“ been impowered to levy them : but it was 

44 judged, that the handling of the publick money 

44 always inriching thofe who had it, it would be 

44 an occafion of envv and difcord between them, 

* * 

44 and continual matter of fedition. Therefore 
44 the beft method leemed abfolutely and for ever 
44 to fupprefs them. 

“ They decreed that there fhould be no general 
44 council of the whole nation in Macedonia, left 
44 the infolent multitude fhould make the liberty the 
44 Senate gave them, degenerate into a pernicious 
44 licentioufnefs, which liberty could not be falu- 
44 tarv, but whilft ufed with moderation. Ma- 
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44 cedonia fhould therefore be divided into four 
44 regions, of which each fhould have its parti- 
44 cular council, and fhould pay half the taxes, 
44 ulually paid the Kings, to the Romans.” And 
indeed, this partition of a State into four parts 
very much weakened its power, and ieems a con- 
frquencc, but on this occafion wife and equitable, 
of that great principle of government, Divide and 

& imp era. 

Thofe appointed for Iliyricum fet out firft, and 
--repaired thither immediately. The Propraetor 
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pirns with part of his army, 
as wc have related above, had em¬ 


braced 
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braced the party of Perfeus: and it was now to be 
fubjeded to the Romans. The city of Phafiotum 
furrendered firft to the Romans, and moft of the 
reft did the fame. That of Paffaron at firft re- 
fufed to open its gates. Two of the principal ci¬ 
tizens of that place, who in concert with Cepha- 
lus had made the whole nation take arms againft 
the Romans, rightly perceiving, that they had no 
pardon to hope, in order to bury themfelves in 
the ruins of their country, perfwaded the inhabi¬ 
tants to make head againft Anicius, exhorting 
them to prefer death to flavery. Nobody dared 
to open their mouth againft two men, whole pow¬ 
er was abfolute. Theodotus, a young citizen of 
illuftrious birth and rank, had the courage to 
fpeak in oppofition to them, not fearing them fo 
much as the Romans. What phrenzy has feized 
you , faid he to his countrymen, and induces you to 
involve fo many innocent 'perfans in the punifhment 
of two criminals? I have often heard of private 
perfons, who have died generoufly for their country j 
thefe two are the only men to this day , who have be¬ 
lieved that their country ought to perijh for them , 
and with them . 'Let us rather open our gates to the 
Romans , and fubmit to a power , to whom the whole 
miverfe is fubjefted. The two authors of the re¬ 
volt feeing that, the multitude followed this youn^ 
citizen, attacked the neareft poll of the enemy, 
and prefenting themfelves to their fwords, found 
the death they foughr. The city immediately 
furrendered to the Romans. Cephalus in that of 
Tecmon afted almoft in the fame manner, and 
had the fame fate with thofe I have juft mentioned: 
alter which the Romans met with no farther re¬ 
finance. Anicius having reduced Epirus, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters in the moft 
commodious places, returned into illyricum. 


He 
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Anr.c 16- f° un d the commiffioners of Rome at 

Prsmuhn- Scodra, the capital of the country, who commu- 
tion of /^nicated to him the Senate’s orders. After Anicius 
nsviregu- had confultedthem, he called an aflembly of the 


concerning 
111 > ri cum 


Illyrians, and having afcended his tribunal, he 
! declared, that the Senate and People of Rome 
Lir. ibid, granted the Illyrians liberty, and that the garrifons 

fhould evacuate all the cities and citadels of the 
country affoon as poffible. As to fome countries, 
which before and after the war had declared for 
the Romans, to their liberty was added an exemp¬ 
tion from all taxes : the reft were difcharged- from 
half they before paid to King Gentius. Illyricum 
was divided into three regions or parts, each of 
which had its peculiar publick council and magi- 
ftrates. After having eftabiifhed this form of go- 
vernment there, he returned to his winter-quarters 

at Paflaron in Epirus. 

Pnzlu; Before the commiffioners for Macedonia arrived 

JEmiliu. r there, Paulus Aimilius, who was at leiiure, re- 
v i*? s th f folved, during the autumn, to vifit the mall fa- 

mous cities of Greece, and to fee with his own 

LivVxlv. e ves things of which all the world talked without 

knowing them. Having left the command of the 
camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he let out with a very 
fmall train, accompanied by his fon young Scipio, 
and A thenteus brother of King; Eumenes. 

He crofted Theffulia to go to Delphi, the moft 
famous oracle ot the univerle. The multitude 


cities cj 
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and riches of the prefents, ftatues, vafes, tripods, 

with which the temple was filled, furprized him 
extremely. He there offered a facrifke to Apollo. 
On feeing a great fquare pillar of white ftone, on 
which a golden ftatue of Perieus was to be 
placed, he ordered his own to be let upon it, fay¬ 
ing, That the z'anqitijhed ought to gfje place to the 
dhfors. 


At 
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At Lebadea he faw the temple of Jupiter, fur- AR * 5 ? r « 
named Triphonius, and the entrance of the cave, Ant,c>l67, 
into which thofe defcended, who confuted that 
* oracle. He offered a facrifice to Jupiter and to 
the goddefs Hercynna. She was believed to be the 
daughter of Trophonius. 

At Chalcis, he had the curiofity to fee the Eu- 
ripus, and all that is faid of the ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the fea, which are much more frequent here 
than any where elfe, and entirely irregular. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, 

from which port in former times fet out the famous 
fleet of Agamemnon. He vifited the temple of 
Diana, upon whole altar that King of Kings fa- 
' crificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain an hap¬ 
py voyage from that goddefs. 

After having paffed through Oropus into Atti¬ 
ca, where the prophet Amphilochus was honoured 
as a god, he repaired to Athens, a city famous 
for its antient grandeur, which prefented to his 
view abundance of objedls capable of exciting and 
gratifying his curiofity, the citadel, and ports, the 
walls which joined the port Piraeus to the city, the 
arfenals, the monuments of great Captains * and 
iaftly, the ftatues of gods and heroes, in which 
the workmanfhip far excelled the riches and va¬ 
riety of the materials. He did not forget to offer 
a lacriSce to Minerva, the tutelar goddefs of the 
citadel. 

Whilft PaulusiEmilius was in this city, he alk- 
ed the Athenians for an excellent philofopher to 
compleat the education of his children, and a 
fkilful painter to defign the ornaments of his tri¬ 
umph. They immediately cad - their eyes upon 
Metrodorus, who excelled both in philofophy and 


* 'Ibis oracle is fyokcn of in the Antient Hi/lory, Book X. 

paint- 
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5^5* painting. We fee here what attention the great 
* 1£>7 ’men of antiquity had to the education of their 
children. The fons of that Roman General had 
taken the robe of manhood, as the youngeft, 
afterwards known by the name of the fecond Sci- 
pio Africanus, was thenfeventeen yearsold. He not- 
witnftanding thinks of placing a philofopher with 
them, capable of forming both their minds for the 
fciences, and their hearts for moral virtue, which 
of all ftudies is the moft important, and however 
the moft negledted. Paulus iEmilius, after hav¬ 
ing found in the perfon of Metrodorus the trea- 
lure he fought, quitted Athens well fatisfied. 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The ci¬ 
tadel and Ifthmus afforded him a curious fight: 
The citadel of prodigious height, and abounding 
with waters fupplied by an infinite number of 
fprings, the Ifthmus, which by a very narrow 
tract of land feparated two adjacent feas, the one 
on the weft, and the other on the eaft. 


Sicyon and Argos, two very illuftrious Cities, 
were the next on his way; then Epidarus, lefs 
opulent than the two others, but well known from 
the famous temple of iEfculapius, where there then 
was an infinite number of rich prefents, offered by 
diieaied perfons in gratitude for cures they ima¬ 
gined they had received from that god. 

Sparta was not diftinguifhed by the magnifi¬ 
cence or its buildings, but the wifdom of its laws, 
cuftoms, and difcipline. 

Having paffed through Megalopolis, he ar¬ 
rived at Olympia. He there law abundance of 
things worthy of admiration : but when he caft 


his eyes upon the ftatue of Jupiter, (which was 
the mailer-piece ot Phidias) he was as highly 
ftruck with it, fays Livy, as if he had feen that 
god himfelf: jcvem prafentcm intuer.s , 


mot us 
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motus animo eft , and he cried out, this * Jupiter ^/-a. r. 535. 
Phidias is the very Jupiter of Homer . Accord- Am,c<l6? * 
ingly full of veneration, as if he had been in 
the Capitol, he offered a more folemn facrifice 
here chan any where elfe. 

When he had thus made the tour of Greece, Paulus 
without inquiring what each place had thought in JBmiHsts 
refpedl to Perfeus, to avoid leaving the allies un- 
der any anxiety, he returned to Demetrias. He j Qnia% 
had met a body of JEtolians on his way, who 
came to inform him of an horrid violence com¬ 
mitted upon the principal perfons of their nation. 

He ordered them to meet him at Amphipolis. 

Being informed, that the ten commiffioners had al¬ 
ready palTed the fea, he quitted all his other af¬ 
fairs; and went to meet them at Apollonia, only 
one day’s journey from Amphipolis. He was 
. very much furprized to meet Perfeus there, whom 
his guards fuffered to go from place to place with 
great liberty; for which he afterwards warmly 
reproached Sulpicius, to whofe care he had con¬ 
fided the keeping of that important prifoner. He 
then put him into the hands of Poftumius, as 
well as his fon Philip, with orders to guard him 
better. As to his daughter and fecond fon, he 
caufed them to be brought from Samothracia to 
Amphipolis, where he ordered all the care to be 
taken of them, that fuited their birth and con¬ 
dition. 

When the day arrived, on which he had ordered h concert 
ten of the principal citizens to attend him at Am- ™ lth 
phipolis, with all the publick regifters wherefo 
ver depolited, and all the King’s money, he regulates 
placed him fell on his tribunal in the roidft of the the affairs 

* of yiaccdo- 

* ¥0 have fo well expreffed have fo n.veil conceived all the 
the idea of Homer, is highly for majejiy of the god t is much r f 
the praife of Phidias ; but to more fir Homer's. * 

Vol. VIII. I ten Plutl 
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>s ten commiffioners. And though the multitude 

a — ^ 

'* of the Macedonians around them, had been ac- 
cuftomed to the fplendor of their Kings, the 
Lidtor, who kept off the crowd, the Herald, 
who cited perfons before the magiftrate, and the 
Officers with their reds and axes, all objefts new 
to their eyes and ears, and capable of intimidating 
not only conquered enemies, but even allies of the 
Commonwealth, (truck them with fur prize and 
terror. Paul us /Emilius having caufed filenceto 
be made, repeated in Latin what the Senate, and 
himfelf with the ten Commiffioners had regulated 
in refpect to Macedonia : and the Praetor Oftavius 
who was prefent explained the whole to the aflem- 
fcly in the Greek tongue. 

The principal articles were: “ That the Ma- 
i: cedonians ffiould be free, fhould retain their 
IC cities, lands, and laws, and create new magi- 
u ftrares every year. That they ffiould pay the 
“ Romans half the taxes they had paid their 
Kings: (Plutarch makes this moiety amount to 
“ an hundred talents, that is an hundred thou land 
crowns.) That Macedonia ffiould from thcnce- 
“ forth be divided into lour regions, or cantons, 
“ each of which ffiould have its own council, 
“ wherein ail affairs ffiould be finally determined. 
u The capital cities, where the affemblies of each 
u canton were to be held, were tor the firft Am* 
u phipolis, for the lecond Theffulonica, for the 
“ third Pella, and for the fourth Pelagonia. It 
was in thefe four cities, the people of each 
“ government had orders to aflemble by their 
il deputies, carry in their taxes, and eleft their 
“ magiftrates. None were allowed to contraft 


c: 


i; 


<; 




marriages, cr buy lands or hollies out of their 
own diftrict. They were prohibited to work 
in the mines either of gold or Giver; only thofc 
ol bra Is an J u on wtie abandoned to their in- 
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duftry; and thole who employed themfelves in a. r. 585. 
them were taxed only half what they ufually An ' x ' 167 * 
paid the King. They were alfo prohibited to 
ufe foreign fait, and either to cut themfelves, 
or fuffer others to cut, wood proper for build¬ 
ing fhips. The diftridts, bordering upon bar¬ 
barous nations, (as all were except the third) 
were permitted to keep Handing troops upon 
their frontiers/* 


Thefe regulations, which were promulged in 
full affembly, made different impreffions upon 
the hearers. The article of liberty and that of 
the diminution of taxes, gave the Macedonians, 
who little expefted them, extreme pleafure. But 
they confidered the partition of Macedonia into 
different regions, which were no longer to have 
any commerce with each other, as tearing a body 
in pieces by feparating its members, which only 
live and fubfift by their mutual aid and fupport of 
each other. 


The Proconful afterwards gave the yEtolians Live xlv\ 
the audience' he had promifed them. I fhall 3 1 * 
ipcak of it elfewhere. After an interval which 
was palled in other affairs, a fecond general af¬ 
fembly of the Macedonians was held, to fet the 
new government on foot. At this time he caufed 
the names of the principal perfons of Macedonia, 
whom it had been refolved to remove to Italy, 
with fuch of their children, as were above fifteen 


years old, to be puhlickiy read. This order, 
which at firft feemed rigorous and cruel, was af¬ 
terwards acknowledged to'be neceffary to the li¬ 
berty of the people, (a) For none were named 


(<;) Nominati font enirn divites alii, alii quos fortuna 
Regis arnici purpuratique, du- non equarent, his fumpeibus 
ces exercituum, prsfedti na- pares: Regius omnibus vidus 
vium, aut prafidioruin ; fer- vellitufque: nulli civilis ani- 
vire Regi humiliter, aJiis fu- mus, neque iegum neqae li- 
peibu unperare affueti: pr<e- bertatis arquie patiens. Liv. 

I 2 in 
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a. r. 5 s^. in this lift except the great Lords, Generals of 
AmX. 167. Captains of flaips, with all who had exer- 

cifed offices, or been employed in embaffies *, in a 
word, all the officers, considerable or not, who 
had been aecuftomed to make their court fervilely 
to the King, and to command others with pride 
and infolence. In this number were included the 
very rich and powerful perfons of themfelves *, 
and others, who being much inferior to them in 
birth and fortune, affected to equal, and even ex¬ 
ceed, them in luxury and expence: both living 
almoft like Kings as to their tables and equipages. 
Such kind of men would not eafily have been re¬ 
duced to lead a quite different life, in which li¬ 
berty' makes all the citizens equal, and every body 
without diftinftion is alike fubjeft to the laws. 
All thefe had orders to quit Macedonia, and go to 
Italy upon pain of death. 

The regulations made by Paulus ^milius for 
Macedonia, were fo wife, and fo judicioufly con¬ 
certed, that they feemed intended not for enemies 
conquered by force of arms, but for faithful allies, 
with whom there was entire reafon to be fatisfied *, 


c-.-_ 


an ufe, which alone proves what may have been 
weak and defective in laws, during a long feries of 
years, found nothing to correct in thefe inftituted 
by this wife magiftrate. 

Vrjng S::- Whilft Paulus /Emilius was employed in thefe 
pis empby. important cares, Scipio his ion, whom age did 

‘fh'^xfr- not y et P erm k t0 ffiare in them, amufed himfelf 
a fa of tbs l ^ e exercife of hunting, of which he was very 
(beet. fond. Macedonia fupplied him abundantly with 
Polyb. m w hat was neceffary to gratify his inclination*, be- 

cau k hunting, which was the ufual diverfion of its 
Kings, having been fulpended for fome years on 
account of the war, game of all kinds abounded 
very much: Paulus iEmiiius, intent upon pro¬ 
curing his Ion innocent pleafures, to divert him 

from 
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from fuch as reafon forbade, gave him entire li- a.r. 585. 
berry to take that of hunting during the whole Am,c,l67# 
time that the Roman troops remained in the coun¬ 
try after the viftory he had gained over Perfeus. 

The young Roman employed his leifure in this 
exercife fo fuitable to his age, and he had no lefs 
fuccefs in this innocent war, which he declared a- 
gainft the beaits of Macedonia, than his father had 
had in that he had made againft the inhabitants of 
the country. 

Paulus iEmilius himfelf made games and fhews Magnify 
fucceed his ferious occupations, for which he had cent games 
been long preparing, and to which he had taken 
care to invite all the moft confiderable perfons in typ au i us 
the cities of Afia and Greece. He made magni- JZmiliu!. 
ficent facrifices to the gods, and gave fuperb feafts, Plu t. m 
finding in abundance wherewith to fupply fuch 
great expences in the King’s treafures, but only in Liv. xlv. 
himfelf the good order and fine tafte that prevailed 32. 
in them. For, having fo many thoufands of peo¬ 
ple to receive, he fhewcd fo juft a difcernment and 
fo exaft a knowledge of what was due to them 
all, that every one was lodged, placed, and 
treated according to his rank and merit, and there 
was not one who had not reafon to be fatisfied 
with his politenefs and humanity. The Greeks 
could not fufficiently admire that even in Games, 
a thing unknown before amongft the Romans, 
he fhould introduce fo much exaftnefs and dif¬ 
cernment; and that a man, employed in the great- 
eft affairs, fhould not negleft the leaft decorum 
in fmallones. 


He had caufed all the fpoils, which he did not 
think fit to carry to Rome, to be piled up together, 
bows, quivers, arrows, javelins, in a word arms 
of all kinds, and had ranged them in form of 
trophies. With a torch in his hand he fet fire to 

I 3 them 
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a. R. 5^'. them firft himfelf, and the principal officers after 
to - Cl6 7’him. 

. He next expofed to the view of the fpeftators, on 
an higher place prepared for that purpofe, all that 
was richeft and mod magnificent in the booty he 
had taken in Macedonia, and which was to be 
carried to Rome: rich moveables, ftatues and 
paintings executed by the greateft mafters, vafes 
of gold, filver, brafs, and ivory, which in mag¬ 
nificence furpaffed all that had ever been fieen of 
the kind even in the palace of Alexander. 

But the greateft fatisfaction Paulus JEmilius re¬ 
ceived from this magnificence, and which moft 
foothed his felf-love, was to fee, in the midft of 
fo many curious things, and fights capable of at¬ 
tracting the eye, that nothing appeared fo won¬ 
derful and fo worthy of attention and admiration, 
as himfelf. And when fome expreffed their fur- 
prize at the fine order that appeared at his table, 
he faid (a) pleafantly, that the fame genius which 
was necefiary in drawing up an army, was alfo ne- 
ceffary in difpofing a feaft •, the one for rendering 
an army formidable to an enemy, and the other 

for making an entertainment agreeable to the 
guefts. 

stable dij- His difintereftednefs and magnanimity were no 
irjtrefud- !efs praifed than his magnificence and politenefs. 

*jEmiui ^° r ^ n0C muc ^ as *" ee th e g°id and 

filver found in the King’s treafury, and which a- 

mounted to very great fums, but he caufed it to 

be put into the hands of the Quaeftors, in order to 

be laid up. He only fuffered his fons, who loved 

ftudy, to keep the books of Perfeus’s library. The 
young Lords of thofe times, and thole who were 
intended one day to command armies, did not ex- 


[a] Vulgo di&um ipfius ferebai)t, &. .convivium inftruere & 
ados parare, ejufdem elTe quivinccre bcllo (ciret. L;v. 
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prefs contempt for ftudy, nor believe it either un- a.r. $Sc. 
worthy of their birth, or ulelefs in the profeflion Ant ' ai ° 7 ' 
of arms. 

Paulus iEmilius in diftributing the rewards of 
valour, gave only a filver cup of five pounds 
weight to his fon-in-law Tubero. It was the fame 


ubero, who with fixteen perfons of his family, 
lived on a final 1 piece of land, which fufficed for 
their fubfiHence and fupport. This cup was the 
firft piece of plate that entered the houle of the 
y£lii; and it was Hill neceffary, that virtue and 
honour fhould introduce it into that little poor 
family, worthy indeed of being called the palace 
and temple of poverty. If Paulus ihmilius, 
whefl matter of the immenfe trealures of Perfcus, 
had converted a part of them to inrich himfelf, 
could it be alfo faid, that virtue and honour had 
introduced thofe riches into his houfe ? He was far 
from fo fhameful and infamous a proceeding. I 
call it fo after Cicero, who declares, ( a ) that ava¬ 
rice is the molt fhameful of all vices, efpecially 
in thofe who are charged with the government of 
a State; and that to make fo noble an employ¬ 
ment the means of gain, is not only the rnoft in¬ 
famous, but the vileft and rnoft criminal of all 

things, fie had faid before, fpeaking of Perfeus, 
that nothing had entered that General’s houfe, 
except the immortal glory of his virtue. Et hie 
nihil domum fuam prefer memoriam nominis fempiter- 
nam detulit. 

When Paulus iEmilius had made all the rich Epirus 
fpoils of Perleus embark in order to be carried to plundered 
Rome in the charge of Cn. Oftavius, and had re - huht Ro ‘ 

mans. 

Liv. xlv. 

(rt) Nullum vitium tetrius quzeftui rempublicam, non 3^. 
quam avaritia, prjefertiin in modoturpe elf, fed fceleratum 
principibus rempublicam gu- etiam & nefarium. Ojfic. IjL 
bernantibus. Habere enim 77. 

I 4 gulated 
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gulated all the affairs of Macedonia, he took his 
•leave of the Greeks, and after having exhorted 
the Macedonians not to abufe the liberty which 
the Romans had granted them, and to preferve it 
by good government and unity, he fet out for 
Epirus, with a decree of the Senate, which or¬ 
dered him to let his foldiers plunder all the cities 
of that country, that had revolted againft the 

Romans, and efpoufed the King’s party. He had 
alfo lent Scipio Nafica and Fabius his fon with 
part of his troops to ravage the country of the 
Illyrians, which had aided that Prince. 

When the Roman General arrived in Epirus, 
he thought it neceffary to adt with caution in exe¬ 
cuting his commiffion, that his defign might not 
be forefeen. He lent officers into all the cities, un¬ 
der pretext of withdrawing the garrifons, in order 
that the people of Epirus might enjoy liberty as 
well as the Macedonians. And this is called pru¬ 
dence ! At the fame time he fignified to ten of the 
principal citizens of each city, that on a day 
fixed they fhould bring all the gold and filver, 
that were in the houfes and temples, into the pub- 
lick places, and he diftributed his cohorts into all 
the cities, in order to feize thofe fums, and to 
guard them fafely. On the day fixed, the gold 
2nd filver was brought early in the morning into 
the places, and delivered to the Roman officers, 
and at ten of the clock, the fignal having been 
given, all the reft was plundered by the foldiers. 
An hundred and fifty thoufand men were made 

fiaves. Alter having plundered to the number of 
feventy cities, the walls of them were demoliffied. 
All the fpoils were fold, and out of the fum, to 
which they amounted, each foot foldier had about 
five pounds, (two hundred denarii) and each of 
the horfe ten. This violent execution fhews, that 
the Romans knew the maxims pf conquerors, 

cruel 
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cruel when they are to eftablilh th'eir fway, which a. r. 5*$* 
is fafe in being afterwards made fupportable by the Anl * c,l67 ‘ 
wifdom and lenity of their government. 

After Paulus JEmilius, contrary to his difpofi- 
tion, which was mild and humane, had caufed v 
this decree to be executed, he marched towards 
the fea to the city of Oricum, made his whole 
army embark, and repaired into Italy. Some days 
after, Anicius having affembled the reft of the 
Epirots and Acarnanians, ordered the principal 
perfons of them, whofe fentence was refervcd 
for the judgment of the Senate, to follow him 
into Italy. 

Paulus iEmilius being arrived at the mouth of p . 
the Tiber, went up that river in the galley of King im a r - 
Perfeus, which was of fixteen benches of oars, and r ™ es at 
in which were difplayed, not only the arms taken, 
but the rich fluffs and the fine purple carpets found Anicius 
amongft the plunder. All the citizens went out to andoaa• 

meet this galley, accompained it in crowds along 
the fhore, and feemed to anticipate the honours ^ ' 1 ' 
of a triumph, which the Proconlul had fo well 
deferved. 

Some days after arrived Anicius and O&avius 77^ Senate 
with the fleet. The Senate decreed them all three decrees 
triumphs, and ordered C. Caflius to engage the themtrim 
Tribunes of the People in the name of the Senate um ^ s ‘ 
to propofe the law, or ufual decree in the like 
cafes, to impower thofe Generals to retain the title 
of command for the day ‘they fhould enter the city 
in triumph, (a) Envy commonly neglefts infe-^^j* r/ 

rior merit, and aims its venom at that which is ^ ff uja J 

moft diftinguiflied. Anicius and Gall as 
Odtavius found no obftacle to their triumphs: injligation 
Paulus iEmilius, to whom they would have been 
afhamed to compare theml’elves, was the only one trilmph!* 

Liv. xlv. 


greatefl and 


la 1 Inta&a invidft media funt: ad furoma ferine tend it. 

oppofed. 
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a. it. 585. oppofed. That General had made his foldiers oh- 

AntC.167. f erve the fevere difcipline of the antient Romans. 

The part of the plunder which he had promifed 
them was infinitely fhort of their expectations; 
and if he had fully fatisfied their avidity, he mutt 
have abandoned all the King’s treafures to them. 
The army of Macedonia in conl'equence was dif- 
pofed to exprefs little zeal for their General in the 
afiembly which was upon the point of being held 
for paffing the law. But Servius Galba, as a Tri¬ 
bune of the iecond legion, and who was perfonally 
the enemy of Paulus iEmilius, had prejudiced his 
legion againft him, and by their means engaged 
the whole army to be prefent in the afiembly, and 
to be revenged of a cruel and avaricious General, 
in rejecting the law propofed for his triumph. 
He called the ftrictnefs, with which Paulus 
iEmilius had caufed the difcipline to be oblerved, 
cruelty, and his care in preferving the riches of the 
conquered country for the publick treafury, ava¬ 
rice. Such difcourfes however made a great 
impreffion upon the foldiers: and their difcontent, 
which arole from their infatiable avidity, injured 
the excellent qualities of their General, to whom 
however they were ail forced to do juftice within 
themfelves, by acknowledging the luperiority of 
his merit in every refpeCt. 

On the day of the afiembly, as a triumph wa-s 
upon the point of being decreed him unanimoufly, 
Galba feeing that, nobody offered to oppofe a 
law, which did not feem to admit any difficulty, 
came lorwards, and laid that particulars having a 
right to fpeak for or againft Laws propofed, he 
demanded, that the affair might be deferred till 
next day, becaufe it was already paft two in the 
afternoon, and the four remaining hours did not 
fuffice for deducing all the reafons he had to alledge 

againft the triumph of Paulus jEmilius. The 

Tribunes 
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Tribunes having ordered him to fpeak immediate- a. R. 58 ^ 
ly, it he had any thing to lay, he began a long Ant ‘ c ’ 167 ' 
difeourfe full of injurious expreffions and re¬ 
proaches •, the end of which was to animate and 
incenfe the foldiers, by exaggerating the cruelty of 
the Generals in refpeCt to them, and giving them 
to underftand, that if all of them in concert re¬ 
jected the.law, they would teach the great perfons 
of Rome by that firmnefs of behaviour to treat 
the troops with lefs rigour than they did. In 
this manner he took up the reft of the day. 

The next day, the foldiers came in fo great a 
number to the aflembly, it was almoft impoflible 
for the other citizens to enter it to give their 
fuffrages. The firft Tribes abfolutely rejected the 
propofal of the triumph. The Senators upon that, 
highly enraged, that Paulus JEmilius Ihould be 
denied an honour, which he had fo well deferved, 
and alarmed befides by a confpiracy, which was 
upon the point of fubjeCting the Generals to the 
foldiers, and of rendering them the victims of 
their licentioufnefs and avarice, made a great noife 
in the aflembly. After the tumult had been 
appeafed, M. Servilius who had been Conful, and 
had killed three and twenty enemies, who had ‘ 
challenged him, in Angle combat, defired the 
Tribunes to begin the deliberation again, and to 
permit him to fpeak to the People. This being 
granted, he explained himfelf to the following 
effeCt. 

Romans , it feems to me, that we may now more Speech 

than ever know the great ability of Paulus Mmilius Servilius 
in the art of war , fince having an army to command 
fo inclined to licentioufnefs and revolt , he has known inilius. 
how to keep it within the bounds of duty , and toper - Liv. xlv. 
form with it fucb great and glorious aft ions. But 37 39 - 
what I cannot conceive , is , that after having ex- ™ 

preffed fo lively and univerfal a joy , and even paid 

thankf- 
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a.-r.. r& 5 . thankfghings to the gods on only the news of the vie- 
Aat * c * ,6 “* tory gained in Macedonia, that this victory is in 

a manner fet before your eyes, by the prefence of the 
General, to whom you are indebted for it , jw# appear 
i '.differenti and inclined to refufe the fame gods the 
honours end acknowledgment you owe them , for fo 
difiinguijhed a protection. 

Cculd one have believed, that there was a fingle 
perfzr, at Rome, fZw/ difdke triumphing over 
the Macedonians, that the perfons fhould be the 

very foldiers of Paulus Mmilius, who fought to ob- 
the glory of their victory. But what com¬ 
plaints then do they make of their General ? He has 
obliged us, fay they, to guard our f ofts with extreme 
feverily. He has made our fentinels and rounds do 
their duty with more rigour than any of thofe who 
commanded before him. He has exacted from us more 
offiduity in fatigues, than had been required before, 
being every where in per [on, and affording us no re¬ 
laxation. And la fly, having it in his power to 
inrich us by the fpoils he took, he has chofe rather to 
keep the King's treafures to adorn his triumph, and 
to caufe them afterwards to be carried into the publick 
treafury. Ton would be afhamed , foldiers, to ex- 
prefs yourfelves in thefe tarns. Thefe however are 
the only reproaches you can make your General , and 
the only reafons you have to oppofe the honour Rome 
is for granting him. 

But do net deceive yourfclves, foldiers. It is not 
Paulus Mmilius that your refufal will hurt. A tri¬ 
umph can add nothing to bis glory, univ erf ally ac¬ 
knowledged as it is, and confirmed by fo many noble 
exploits. It is the Roman People tbemfelves, it is the 
whole Commonwealth, you injure. You muji not 
imagine, that a triumph is a particular, a private 
ceremosy. It is an honour common to the whole na¬ 
tion. Have the many triumphs over the Gauls, Spa¬ 
niards. Carthaginians, rendered only the Generals il- 

4 lufirious, 
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luftrious , who conquered thofe nations? Has not the a. r. 581;. 
greatefi part of their glory been reflected upon the Ant,c ‘ 167 
Roman name. 

Can there be a more delightful fpeftacle, than to 
fee a confiderable number of Generals of armies , great 
Lords , and Per feus bimfelf with his children ; Per- 
feus , the moft illuftrious and moft opulent King of 
Europe , all laden with chains , before the cha¬ 
riot , and aim oft under the feet of the triumpher ? 

And this is the delightful feene , the fhining glory , 0/* 
which a malignant envy labours to deprive all 
Rome. 

Inftead of theft honours , jw// dr* preparing Jhame 
and infamy for the Roman People , which will for 
ever fully their renown , /;/ caufing them to be conft- 
dered as enemies to true merit. And at the fame lime 
you do an irreparable injury to the Commonwealth. 

For what Roman will endeavour to imitate Scipio, or 
Paulus Aimlius in a city , which repays the moft 
important fervices of its Generals only with ingra¬ 
titude ? 


But I am in the wrong , foldiers , to impute to all 
of you fentiments fo remote from your character, and 
the conduct you have hitherto obferved. So black and 
criminal a confpiracy can only be the effeSl 'of the ha¬ 
tred and phrenzy of fame particulars , the perfanal 
enemies of Paulus /Emilias. The fuffrages you are 
this infant going to give , and which I afjure myfalf 
cannot but be in his favour , will fully juftify you. 

This difeourfe made fuch an imprelfion upon Tnumph 


the foldiery, that upon the Tribes being called granted P, 
upon again to vote, they unanimoufly decreed 
Paulus JEmilius a Triumph. The merit of this ^/„ imous 


General having thus prevailed over the malice and «#/«,/ 
jealouly of his enemies, he triumphed over Perfeus Liw *h\ 

and the Macedonians during three days fuccef- 39 * 
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a. R. $Sv The triumph of which we are fpeaking far 

exceeded all which had hitherto been feen at 
ef p. JE- Rome, either for the greatnefs of the conquered 
oiliki. King, the number and excellence of the ftatues 

and paintings expofed to view in this fhew, or the 
4C ' " ' immenfe fums carried into the publick treafury. 

A circumftantial defcription of this pomp may be 
fecn in the little traft upon Triumphs inferred in 
the preceding volume. Thefe fums were fo con- 
fiderable, that the citizens paid no more taxes till 
the time of Hirtius and Panfa, who were Confuls 
the year after Casfar’s death. 

It is eafy to conceive how much the fight of fo 
powerful a King as Perfeus, reduced to fo humbled 
a ftate, accompaincd by the Queen his wife, and 
followed by his children bathed in tears, mull 
have excited the compafTion of the fpeftators. 
That Prince had defired Paulus TEmilius not 


to exhibit him for a fhow to the Roman People, 
and to fpare him the indignity of being led in 
triumph. Paulus iEmilius anfwered coldly : Jhe 
favour be afks of me is in bis own power ; he can 
grant it to bimfelf. What he intended by thefe 

words wants no interpretation. 

When the pomp arrived at the foot of the Capi¬ 
tol, the prifoners were carried, according to cuftom, 
to the publick prifons. 

Paulus /Emilias gave an hundred denarii to each 
foci loldier (about fifty Ihillings) twice as much 
to the Centurions, and thrice to the horfe. 
p. st Per the reft Perfeus, laden with chains and led 
/.•»/ l:;a thro 5 the city before the chariot of the viftor, was 

rl'V 7 *"" noi ^ ,e 0n *^ 0nc ’ w ^° * n t ^°^ e days afforded a 
Liv. xiv. g rcaE example cf the inconftancy of human things. 
4 c. Paulus /Emiiius, in the mid ft of his triumph, all 

Plu;. in glittering with gold and purple, gave alfo a proof 

of it, no lefs Ed and affecting. Of the four fons 
which lie had. the two by his fir ft wife, Fabius 

9 * 

and 
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and Scipio, had been adopted into two other a. r. 58$. 
families. Of the two others, whom he had by his Ant,c ' l6; * 
fecond wife, and kept in his houfe to be the heirs 
of his name, • fortunes, and glory ; the youngeft 
died at twelve years of age, five days before his 
triumph, and the other, who was fourteen, was 
taken off three days afterwards. Every body was 
fenfibly touched with the affliftion of that unfor¬ 
tunate father, whofe fucceffes and joy were mixed 
with fo affedting a lofs and fo cruel a fubjedt of 
grief. 

After fome days, he repaired to the affembly of His Speech 
the People, to give an account of his fervices , to the pec- 
according to the ufual cuftom, and made a fpeech ^ 
worthy of a true Roman. Though my triumph and * 
the funerals of my children , which have ferved al- piut. 
ternately as fights for you, cannot have fujferedyoti 
to be ignorant either of the good fuccefs of my Conful - 
pip , or the fad fate of a family twice ftruck from 
heaven in fo port a fpace ; permit me, however , 

Romans , to relate to you in few words , the happinefs 
of the Commonwealth , and the misfortune of my 
houfe. Having fit cut from Brundufium , at fun-rife, 

I arrived three hours after at Corcyra with my whole 
feet. Five days after I offered a facrifice to Apollo 
at Delphi for myfdf and my armies by land and fea . 

From Delphi I arrived in five days more at the camp , 
took upon myfdf the command of the army , and after 
having reformed fGme abufes which were a great ob - 
facie to fuccefs , / advanced within fight of the enemy . 

But finding that it was neither pcffible to force the 
King in his intrenchments , nor to bring him to a bat¬ 
tle , I feized the fort and defiles of Pythium notwith- 
fiunding the troops which guarded them , marched 
dcwn by that means into the plain , forced Per fins to a 
bat tie , gained it, reduced his whole kingdom into fub- 
jedion to the Roman People \ and lafily , terminated 
a war in fifteen days , which had fubfified three 

years , 
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a. R. 5&V years, and which the preceding Confuls had conduced 

Aw ' c ' I0; ‘ in fucb a manner, that the loft always tranfmitted it 

to his fuccejfor more difficult and dangerous than it 
was when be came to the command . The fucceeding 
events have been no lefs fortunate. All the cities 
that had been fubjeft to Per feus fur rendered. 1 feized 
all the treafures of that Prince. 1 afterwards made 
him pr if oner in the temple of Samothracia , where 
the gods feem to have put him into my hands with his 
children. It was at this time, judging myfelf\ that 
fortune was too favourable to me, 1 began to appre¬ 
hend her inc on fancy. I was afraid, that fhe would 
lay feme fare for me at fea, when I fhould have em¬ 
barked to carry the rich fpoils of Macedonia with 
my victorious army to Italy : for it is at fea that 
fortune ferns to exercife her fway with moft power . 
But cur voyage was entirely good: the treafures and 
my troops arrived at a good port in Italy. There 
feemed nothing farther for me to afk of the gods. 
However , being perfuaded, that it is often after her 
most ftgnal favours, that fortune takes pleafure in 
evidencing her malignity , I implored of the gods, 

that they would let fall the ills , which fucb great 

profperiiy feemed to denounce, rather upon me than up¬ 
on the Commonwealth. ( a) At prefent therefore the 
funerals of my children, as if to deride human prof 
perity, having happened before and after my triumph , 
I have room so hope that fo dislinguifhed a differ in 
my family has acquitted the Commonwealth in the fight 
of the gods, and leaves it nothing farther to fear on 
their part. Perfus and myfelf have been equally 
fpeblades to mankind, to irjhubt all mortals , how 
little they ought to rely upon their prefent felicity » 
There is however a great difference between us. Re- 

(rt) Iiaque defunctam effe dibiium cafuum humanorum, 
fortanam publicum mea un duobus funcribus liberorum 
infigni calamitate fpero ; quod meorum eft inrerpofitus. U*v- 
trimnphtis me us, veiui ad lu* 
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duced.as well as his children into captivity, he has 585* 
feen them dragged before him in triumph: but after- ' * 
wards he has the confolation to fee them alive and 

well . And for me, who have triumphed over Per - 
feus , a fill more unfortunate father than him , I 
went from the funeral of one of my fons in my cha¬ 
riot to afeend to the Capitol , and defeended from 
thence almcft only to fee the other expire before my 
eyes. T'husi of four fons with whom I was fur- 
rounded, not one remains that bears my name, the ' 
two firfi having pajfed by adoption into other families. 

But your good fortune and the publick felicity, con - 
foie me for-my Ioffes, and the fclitude to which my 
houfe is now reduced. This dilcourfe full of force 
and con (fancy touched the hearers more, than if He . . 

had endeavoured to move their compaffion by de¬ 
ploring his misfortune in a plaintive and mournful 
tone. 


However fenfible P. /Emilius might be to th t Perfeus i$ 
misfortunes of Perfeus, he could do nothing more^^r 
for him, than to caufe him to be removed from 
the publick prilon into a more commodious place. /,- s ^ on 
He was carried by order of the Senate to Alba, Alexander. 
where he was guarded and fupplied with money, Liv. ibid, 
moveables, and perfons to ferve him; Mod au- 
thors fay, that he dedroyed himfelf by abdaining 
from food. He had reigned eleven years. Ma¬ 
cedonia was not reduced into a province till fome 

years after. 

Of the three children of Perfeus, two, his 
daughter and elded fon, who was called Philip, 
and who was his only fon by adoption, and his 
brother by birth, did not live long. His young- 
ed fon, called Alexander, by a fate dill more un¬ 
happy than captivity and death itfelf, was reduced 

to work with his own hands for the means of life : 
and afterwards, as he had learnt the Latin tongue, 
he became a regider under the magidrates of the 

Vol. VIII. K City 
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An^c 16- Clt y *^ka. What a fall was this for the fon 

'"of the greateft King upon earth, and what exam¬ 
ple can be more capable of humbling human 
pride! 

<Tr : ittr.*.bs Triumphs were alfo granted to Cn. Oftavius 
cfO&.'zi-Z nd L. Anicius: to the firft, for the fucceffes at 
us era A- fea^ and to the other, for the conqueft of Illyri- 
v\ ias )u-A Clim ’ ^ l a ft triumph. King Gentius was led 
ut “ ulu ‘before the V idfor’s chariot with his wife, children, 

brother, and many of the principal perfons of his 
nation. 

Cotvs, King of Thrace, fent to demand his fon, 
who had been imprifoned after having been led in 
triumph. He excufed himfelf for his attachment 
to the interefls of Perfeus, and offered a confide- 
rable ranfem for the young Prince. The Senate, 
without accepting his excufes, replied, that hav¬ 
ing more regard to his former fervices than his re¬ 
cent fault, they returned him his fon, without ac¬ 
cepting a ran tom. 'That the Roman People did 
no: fell their favours, and chofe rather to leave the 
value of them in the hearts, and to the gratitude 
of thole they obliged, than to require a price that 
*':u!d diihoncur them. 
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BOOK the TWENTY SIXTH. 


THE 

ROMAN HISTORY. 

ft 

0 

T HIS book contains more than the fpace 

of one and twenty years. It includes 
principally a feries of affairs which arofe 
from the war of the Romans with Perfeus, the 
beginnings of the fecond Scipio Africanus, the 
third Punic war, and the deftruftion of Corinth. 

SECT. L 

Ambajfadors fent by the Senate into Egypt. They go 
out of their way to Rhodes . In confequence of 
their difcourfe , all who had declared for Perfeus 
againft the Romans are put to death. Haughti - 
nefs of Popilins: Anfwer of King Antiochus. 
Return of the Ambaffadors to Rome. Embajfies 
of the Kings of Syria and Egypt to Rome. Maf~ 
gaba , fon of Mafiniffa , comes Ambaffador to Rome . 
He is received there very honourably. Honours 
paid to his brother Mifagenes. The Freedmen are 
all reduced into a Jingle Tribe. Embajfy of At - 

talus to Rome. He hearkens to the wife remon¬ 
fir ances of Stratius his phyfician . The Rhodians 
are ill received at Rome . Harangue of their Am' 
bajfadors. Cato declares in favour of the Rho- 

K 2 dians. 
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Hans. The Senate’s an fuser, The alliance of 
Rome is at length granted to the Rhodians. La - 
. nwitahle complaints of the JEtolians to Paulus 
JEmilius. They do not obtain jufice. The credit 
and infoknee of the parti fans of Rome increafe 
extremely. JJnjuft and cruel policy of the Romans. 
The Acbaians , fifpecled cf having favoured Perfeus , 
are fent to Rome , banifhed , and difperfed into 
different cities. The Acbaians fend feveral depu¬ 
tations to Rome in favour of the exiles , but al¬ 
ways ineffectually. The exiles are at laft fent home 
to their croon country. Great friendfhip between 
Scipio the younger and Polybius. Meannefs of foul 
cf Prufias. End of Livy’s hijiory. 


A. R. 

A-:.C. 16 $. 
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N the preceding book we have feen, that Pto- 

lomy Euergetes and Cleopatra his lifter, being 

a-n .ir.t ^vigoroqfly attacked by Antiochus the illuftrious 

:bi Sir.au King of Syria, had fent Ambaffadors to the Ro- 

7^3 n ^ ns tQ j m pi ore their aid. The Senate moved 

JQ / ‘ with the extreme danger in which Egypt was, 

Pchb. and betides convinced, that it was not for the in- 
* 

L^ss: : >c. tereft of Rome to foffer Antiochus to aggrandize 

himfelt fo much, refolved to fend an embaffy to 


put an 

D 


end 


to 


the war 


C. Popiiius L^nas, C. 
ecimius, and C. Hoftiiius, were charged with 
this important affair. They were inftrufted to go 
rirft to Antiochus, and afterwards to Ptolomy ; 
to declare to them from the Senate, that they muft 
Juipend all hoftilities, and put an end to the war: 
and that, if either of the two refufed, the Ro¬ 
man People would no longer conftder him as 
their ally. Knowing that the danger was ur¬ 
gent, three days after the refolution taken in the 
natc, they Jet out from Rome with the Ambaf- 


>c ! 


fidurs of Egypt. 
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After having ftopt fome time in the ifisnd °^ nt R c ; 
Delos, they relumed their route. When they ar -phofo Am~ 
rived at the port of Loryma in Caria, oppofite to bajfafan 
Rhodes, the principal perlons of the Rhodiar.s 
came to them, and earneftly defired them to come<j ; v xlv< 
to Rhodes; reprefenting to them, that it was im-10. 
portant for the fafety and honour of their Repub- 
lick, that they fhould know from themfelves what 
had been done hitherto, and what Hill actually 
palled at Rhodes, in order that they might inform 
the Senate of it, and undeceive them in refpeft to 
the falfe reports, which might have been fpread 
againft the Rhodians at Rome. The Ambaffa- 
dors long refufed to Hop : but the Rhodians pref- 
fed them fo ftrongly, that they at length contented 
to their requeft. 

They went therefore to Rhodes, where it was’ In confe- 
neceffary to make new inltances to them, in order qumeof 
to induce them to come into the affembly. But^^ 
the manner in which they fpoke there, increafed ^bo bad 
the alarm of a people already trembling inftead of declared 
abating it. Popilius reproached them with v\\/ j r? er fy 

that their Republick, or even every particular z-YmaJs* 
mongft them, had either done or laid againft the arc con- 
interefts of the Romans, fince the war had been demn ^ >» 
declared againft the King of Macedonia ; the^ 
whole with a countenance glowing with rage, and 
the tone of an accufer, which was natural to him, 
and made them befides perceive the wrong they 
had been guilty of, and the difcontent of the Ro¬ 
mans. For they judged from the indignation of 
a Angle Senator, who had no perfonal caufe of 
anger againft them, of the difpofition of the 
whole order in refpeft to them. C. Decimius, the 
fecond of the Ambaffadors, fpoke to them with 
more moderation. For, in rei'uming the difcourfe 
of Popilius, he faid, “ that moft of the faults, 

“ with which they were reproached, ought to be 

K 3 “ attri- 
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a. r. 5 s 4 .« c attributed, not to the People of Rhodes in ge- 

te ‘ c ' l6s,<< neral, but to fome incendiaries who had ani- 

cc mated them againft the Romans. That thofe 
“ fycophants, whofe tongues were venal, had 
“ dictated decrees full of extravagent praifes of 
“ the King of Macedonia, and charged their 
“ Ambaffadors with fenfelefs orders, which could 
“ not but occafion the Rhodians as much repen- 
45 tance as confufion, and of which the punilh- 
“ ment would undoubtedly fall upon the guilty.” 
He was heard with great applaufe, and in confer 
quence of what he had opened, a decree was paf- 
fed immediately, by which all, who Ihouldbe con- 
vifted of having faid or done any thing in favour 
of Perfeus, Ihould fuffcr death. But moft of thofe 
who were within this cafe, had either quitted the 
city, when the Romans entered it, or had volunta- 
tariiy killed themfelves. The Ambaffadors flayed 
only five days at Rhodes, and immediately depar¬ 
ted for Alexandria. 


fcuvhi- They arrived there, when Antiochus was pre- 
m/s of ?> paring to befiege it. They went to meet him at 
:/:uS x1y Eleufis, a town fituated a fmall quarter of a league 
u v ‘ x '‘ from the city. The King feeing Popilius, whom 

he had known particularly at Rome, whiift he 
was an hoftage, offered him his hand as an old 
friend. The Roman, who confidered himfelf no 


They went to meet him at 


12 . 


friend. 


longer as a private perfon, but in a publick cha¬ 
racter, dcfired to know, before he received his 
civility, whether he was fpeakingto a friend or an 
enemy of Rome. He prefented him the decree 
of the Senate, and bade him read it. Amiochus, 
after having done fo, faid, that he would delibe¬ 
rate upon it with his council, and give him his 


anlwer. Popilius, inragcd that the King fhould 
talk of delays, drew a circle upon the fand round 
that Prince with a little flaff, which he had in his 


hand; and affuming the haughty air, and fevere 


tone 
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tone that were natural to him^ Before you quit this a. r. 584 
circle , faid he to him, give me the anfwer I am to^ 1,0, 
carry back from you to the Senate. The King, 
dafhed at fo haughty a proceeding, after a mo¬ 
ment’s reflexion, replied humbly : I will do what 
the Senate demands. Popilius then offered him his 
hand as the friend and ally of the Commonwealth. 

What haughtinefs of foul (a) what infolence of 
language was this! This Roman, with a few 
words, terrifies the King of Syria and faves the 
King of Egypt. 

What gave the one fo much boldnefs, and the 
other fo much docility, was tha news which had 
been juft before received of the great viftory gain¬ 
ed by the Romans over Perfeus King of Macedo¬ 
nia. From thenceforth every thing gave way be¬ 
fore them, and the Roman name became terrible 
to all Princes and nations. 

Antiochus having quitted Egypt on the day Return °f 
fixed, Popilius with his Collegues entered Alex^ 
andria, where he concluded the treaty of accom - t0 \ Qme% 
modation between the * tv/o brothers, which hi¬ 
therto had only been in embrio. From thence he 
went to the ifland of Cyprus, which Antiochus had 
almoft conquered already, caufed it to be reftored 
to the Kings of Egypt, to whom it belonged of 
right, and returned to Rome to give an account of 
the fuccefs of his embaffy. 

Almoft at the fame time Ambaffadors from An- AmbaJJy 
tiochus and the two Ptolomies and Cleopatra their/™>« tie 
fitter, arrived there. The firft faid, “That th zf*f Q c £ d 
“ peace which the Senate had thought fit to efta m Egypt to 

Rome. 

fa) Qu\m efficax eft animi lometer and Euergetes . Tkefe^ v ’ x ^ v ' 
fermonifque abfeifla gravitas! fails, that are treated here only 1 
Eodem momento Syrian reg- incident ally, are related more 

at lane in the Antient Hiftory. 

Vol, VIII. 


num terruit, ^Egypti texit. 
Va!. Max. 

9 The two Ptohmiet. Phi- 
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cc blifh between their mafter and the Kings of 
,<c Egypt, feemed preferable to him to all the 
“ victories he could have gained, and that he had 
“ obeyed the orders of the Roman Ambaffadors 
as thofe of the gods themfelves.” Flattery 
equally mean and impious! They afterwards con¬ 
gratulated the Roman People upon the victory 
they had lately gained over Perfeus. 

The Egyptian Ambaffadors, no lefs exceffive 
than thofe of Syria, declared ♦, “ That' the two 
tc brothers Ptolomy, and Cleopatra, believed chem- 
cc felves more indebted to the Senate and People 
cc of Rome than to their own parents and the 
gods themfelves, having been delivered by the 
c; protection of the Romans from the calamities 
ct of a fiege, and reinftated upon the throne of their 
“ anceftors, from which they were almoft entirely 
expelled.” 

The Senate replied : “ That Antiochus had 
6C done wifely in obeying the Ambaffadors ; and 
“ that the Senate and People of Rome were well 
“ pleafed with him upon that account.” Might 
not one fay, that here leems to arife a difpute be¬ 
tween adulation and meannefs on one fide, and 
haughtinefs and arrogance on the other? As to the 
Ptolemies, and Cleopatra, they were anlwered : 
“ That the Senate was very glad of having ren- 
“ dered their fituation more happy, and that it 
<c would endeavour to make them lenfible, that 
“ they ought to confider the amity and protection 
<c of the Roman People as the firmeft fupport of 

The Praetor had orders to 
make the Ambaffadors the ufual prefents. 

This Antiochus, whom we here lee fo mean 
£nd abject, was however furnamed Epipbanes , that 
is, IUufincus and Glorious . At his return from 
Egypt, befides feeing a crown wrefted from him 
by the Romans, of which he had allured him- 

felf 


“ their kingdom. 
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ftlf, and of which he was almoft in poffefiion ? heA.R. s?4* 
made the whole weight of his wrath fall upon the^ 0,168 ’ 
Jews, againft whom heexercifed the greateft crur 
elties. The God of Ifrael, whofe worfhip he had 
endeavoured to abolilli at Jerufalem, let falls his 
hand upon that impious King, and caufed him tp 
die in the midft of the mod acute torments. All y”[‘ vi jj ’ 
the events of this Prince’e reign, and his miferable 
death, had been foretold by the prophet Daniel. 

Embaffies came to Rome from feveral parts in Mafgaba y 
effeft of the defeat of Perfeus. Mafgaba, thefon^*^ M *' 
of Mafiniffa, having landed at Puteoli, found^f^ 
there the Quceftor L. Manlius, whom the Senate, Ambaffa - 
having had advice of his arrival, had fent to meet^ r t0 
him, in order to condudl: him to Rome at the 
expence of the Commonwealth. He was received honourably 
there in a very honourable manner, and had audi-™«W. 
ence immediately. The things which he had to Llv - xlv * 
fay to the Senate, though very agreeable of them-* 4 ' 
felves, feemed ftill more fo from the refpeftful 
^nd fubmiffive exprelfions with which he accom¬ 
panied them. “ After having faid fomething of 
44 the cavalry and infantry, elephants and corn, 

44 with which his father had fupplied the armies of 
44 the Roman People, he added, that two things 
44 had given him pain, and occafioned confufion. 

44 The firft was, that the Senate had defired, in- 
44 Read of ordering him, to furnifh the Roman 
44 People with thofe aids: and the fecond, that 
44 they had fent money to pay for the corn. That 
“ Mafiniffa had not forgot that he was indebted 
44 to the Roman People for his kingdom, and for 
44 all the augmentations it had received: that ac- 
44 cordingly, confidering himfelf as only the te- 
c4 nant of his dominions, he reckoned the pro- 
44 perty of them to belong to thofe, who had given 
44 them to him. That they therefore ought to tife 
“ commands and not requefts with him, and todif- 

44 pofc, 
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“ pofe, as of their own, of the fruits, which the 
“ lands produced, that he held from their libera- 
“ lity. That Mafiniffa Ihould always be con- 
“ tended with fuch parr as the Romans ftiould 
“ leave him, after having taken what they fhould 
<c haveoccafion for. That thefe were the orders 
cc his father had given him at his departure. But 
“ that having afterwards received advice of the 
“ defeat of Perfeus, he had difpatched horfe after 
cc him with inftrudtions to congratulate the Senate 
u upon it, and to proteft, that this news had 
“ given him fo much joy, that he was earneftly 
“ defirous to come to Rome to offer a facrifice to 
sc Jupiter in his temple of the Capitol, in grati- 
“ tude for fo great a bleffing, and that he defired 
<e the Senate’s permiflion to take that journey.” 

The Senate anfwered the young Prince, “ That 
ct the King carried his gratitude too far, when he 
“ declared lo high a fenfe of a benefit which was 
“ no more than the juft reward of his fervices. 
“ That in the war with Carthage, he had aided 
“ the Commonwealth with equal fidelity and va- 
lour ; and that the Romans were highly pleafed 
“ with having feconded his bravery in the *con- 
“ quefts of the dominions, of which he was in 
poffeffion. That he had afterwards aided the 
“ Romans with the fame zeal and attachment in 
“ the wars they had fuftained againft three Kings 
“ fucceffively, without ever departing from him- 
“ felf. That it was no wonder, that he took 
“ part in the victory of the Romans, who had 
“ united his fate with theirs, and had refolved to 
“ lhare good and bad fortune with them. That 
“ he ought to be contented with thanking the 
« gods lor the victory or his allies in his own 
palace *, that his Ion might do it in his name at 
u Rome ; and that befides its being ufelefs for 

« him to take io long a journey, the intereft it- 

“ fclf 

O 
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“ felf of the Roman People required, that he^ t R * 5*4* 
“ fhould not quit his kingdom, nor remove fo 
“ far from Africa.” 

Some time after his departure, the Senate re- Honours 
ceived advice, that Mifagenes, another fon 0 Xfaldtohis 
Mafiniffa, having been difmiffed by Paulus 

lius, in tranfporting his cavalry to Africa, had l * a Z mu 
met with a ftorm in the Adriatick, which had 
difperfed his fleet, and driven himfelf with three 
of his Ihips to Brundufium, where he remained 
fick. The Quadlor L. Stertinius was fent to him, 
and was ordered to hire himnn houfe in that city, 
to fuppiy him abundantly with every thing he 
fhould have occafion for, and to provide him 
fhips to carry him fafely to Africa, aflfoon as he 
recovered his health. 

The fame year, the Cenfors Ti. Semproniusy/^ f rec ^ 
Gracchus and C. Claudius Pulcher fettled an affair men are 
in concert, upon which they had long differed. It Eluded in 
related to the freedmen, who after having been^f /<? 
twice particularly included in the four Tribes cal¬ 
led the Tribes of the city , had a third time fpread 
into the other Tribes. Thefe city Tribes, Urba- 
nx, were the leaft honourable, containing only 
the tradelmen and artificers of Rome: whereas 
thofe of the country, Rufticse , were compofed of 
the more confiderable citizens, who poffeffed 
eftates in the country, where many were fettled, 
and others often withdrew. After long contefts, 
the Cenfors reduced all the freedmen into one of 
the four Tribes of the city called Efquilim , de¬ 
creeing, that for the future, they Should give 
their fuffrages in the Tribe only. This regula¬ 
tion did the Cenfors great honour in the Senate. 

Cicero afcribes it to Gracchus only, who adtually 
had the greateft fhare in it : and he gives us a 
great idea of the wifdom and impprtance of this 

decree. 
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a. r. 5*4- decree. “ We (a) find it very difficult, he makps 
Aauc. 36s. sC s C £E V0 l a fay, to keep our government in a tole- 

tc ble ftate. But if Gracchus had not confined the 
tc freedmen within the Tribes only of the city, the 
cc Commonwealth would long fince have been en- 
“ tirely ruined.” 


Q^Aaius PjETus. 

M. Junius Pennus. 
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Among# the different embaffies of Kings and 
States which came t~ Rome alter the vidtory 
gained over Perleus, Attalus attracted the regard 
and attention of the Romans more than all the 
reft. He came in the name of his brother Eume- 
nes, to congratulate them upon their new victory, 
and alfo to implore their aid again# the Gauls of 
Afia, who had committed great ravages in the do¬ 
minions of the King of Pergamus, He was re¬ 
ceived at Rome with all the marks of diftinction 
and amity, that a Prince could expeft, who had 
given proofs, in the war of Macedonia, of his 
cpnftant attachment and fidelity exempt Irom all 
fufpicion, 

The extraordinary honours paid to Attalus, the 

true reafons of which he did not penetrate, foothed 

him extremely and in confequence he gave ear to 

propolals, which in other circumftances would 

have immediately ftruck him with horror. 

* 

Moft of the Romans had no longer any efteem 
or affection tor Eumenes. His fecret negotiations 
with Perfeus, of which they had been apprized, 
made them believe that Prince had never been fin- 


(a) Atqoe is [Ti. Grac- r.unc vix tenemus, jamdiu 
diLS- libertinos in urbanas tri- nullam habereraus. Lib. I. 
L-us tranftulit: quod mil fe- * Otat. n. 58. 

cifTct, rempubjicam, quam 


cerely 
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cerelyin their intereft, and that he had only ab- A -R- s s 5 * 
ftained from declaring againft them for want of^ 01,0l67 ' 
occafion. Full of this prejudice, fome of the 
mod diftinguifhed Romans, in their private con- 
verfations with Attaliis, intimated to him, “ that 
“ Rome formed very different judgments of him- 
“ felf and his brother. That as to him, he was 

‘‘ confidered as the true friend of the Romans; 

‘‘ and Eumenes, on the contrary, as an ally, who 
“ had neither been faithful to them, nor to Per- 
‘‘ feus. That he was fure of obtaining what he 

“ fhould demand for himfelf, and what he Ihould 
“ afk againft his brother, the whole Senate being 
“ difpofed to grant him at ieaft one half of his 
“ brother’s kingdom. That accordingly, when 
“ he fhould appear before the Senate, he ought to 
“ confine himfelf folely to that demand, and to 
“ fpeak only of his own interefts, without men- 
“ tioning the affair for which his brother had 
“ fent him.” What a propofal was this made 
to a brother againft his brother and King ! Thefe 
ftrokes of felf-interefted policy, which began then 
to take place amongft the Romans, may ferve 
as a key to explain their conduft on other oc- 
cafions, wherein they more induftrioufly conceal 
it. 

The temptation was great to a Prince, who 
doubtlels did not want ambition, and to whom 
the occafion of fatisfying it, prefented itfelf with¬ 
out being fought. He therefore hearkened to 
thefe bad counfels, and the more, as they were 
given him by fome of the principal perfons of 
Rome, of great reputation for wifdom and pro¬ 
bity. He promifed them, that he would demand 
in the Senate, that part of his brother’s kingdom 
fhould be given him. 


Attains 
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Attalus had a phyfician with him, called Stra- 
tius, whom Eumenes had caufed to attend him to 
Rome, to affift him in his conduft, and to keep 
him by wife counfels within the bounds of his 
duty, in cafe he Ihould incline to depart from 
it. Stratius, had with penetration, manners 
highly infinuating and perfuafive. Having either 
apprehended, or known from Attalus himfelf, the 
defign, with which he had been infpired, he took 
the advantage of fome favourable moments, ■ for 
making judicious remonftrances to him : “ That 
“ the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itfelf and 
“ but lately eftablifhed, had only fubfifted and 
“ been augmented by the union and good intelli- 
“ gence of the brothers in poffeflion of it. That 
“ only one of them indeed bore the name of 
“ King, and wore the diadem, but that they all 
u reigned in realitv. That Eumenes having no 

O j Q 

“ male iflee (for the fon he. had, and who reigned 
“ afterwards, was not then known) muft leave 
w his throne to the brother immediately next to 
himfelf. That confequently the right of Attalus 
“ to fucceed in the kingdom was inconteftable; 
Ct and that confidering the age and infirmities of 
“ his brother, the time for fucceeding him could 
a not be very remote. Wherefore then fhould he 
<c anticipate and haften by an unjuft and criminal 
enterprize, what would foon happen by a 
“ natural aud legitimate means ? Did he intend to 
€< divide the kingdom with his brother, or deprive 
tc him of it entirely ? That if he only had apart 
“ of it, both weakned by fuch partition, and 
“ expofedto the infults of their neighbours, might 
foon be alike deprived of the whole. That if 
he afpired at reigning alone, what would be- 
u come his elder brother ? Would he reduce 

“ him to live as a private perfon, or would he 
u banifti him at his years and with his infirmities, 

“ or 

* 
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ct or puc him to death ? that he did not doubt, 

“ but fuch thoughts would give him horror. * That 
“ not to mention the tragical ends of fraternal 
u difcord related, in books, the quite recent ex* 

“ arhple of Perfeus ought to ftrike him. That 
cc that unfortunate Prince, who had jfhed his bro- 
c< ther’s blood to feciire the crown to himfelf, 

“ purfued by the divine vengeance, had lately 
“ laid down the fame crown at the feet of a 
c< vidor in the temple of Samothracia, in a manner 
“ before the eyes and by the order of the gods, 

“ who prefide there, the witneffes and avengers 
“ of his guilt. That the very perfons who 
“ flattered the ambition of Attalus, more out of 
h|tred for Eumenes than amity for him, would 
“ praife his moderation and greatnefs of foul, if 
“ he perfifted in his fidelity to his brother, to the 

“ laft ” 

Of what value upon a like occafion ought a 
fincere prudent and difinterefted friend to appear! 
What an advantage is it for a Prince to give 
thofe who approach him the liberty of fpeaking 
their thoughts freely, and to be known to them 

in that light! The wife reprefentations of Stratius 

had their effed upon the mind of Attalus. When 
that Prince was introduced to the Senate, without 
fpeaking againft his brother, or afking to lhare 
the kingdom of Pergamus with him, he con¬ 
tented himfelf with congratulating the Senate in 
the name of Eumenes and his brothers upon the 
vidory, that had lately terminated the war of 
Macedonia. He mentioned with great modefty 
his own fervices in that war. He defired, that 
Ambaffadors might be fent to check the infolence 
of the Gauls, who ravaged the countries dependant 
upon Pergamus, and to put a flop to the hoftilities 
01 thofe Barbarians. He concluded with demand¬ 
ing 
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mg for himfelf in particular the invefttiure of iEn 03 \ J 
and Maronsea, cities of Thrace, which had beetf ^ 
conquered' by Philip father of Perfeus, and difptf* J 
ted with him .by Eumenes. 'JiT 

■ The Senate imagining, that Attaliis would 
mand a fecond audience in order to fpeak in par-J* 
ticular of his own pretenfions to a part of his bro-JL 
ther’s kingdom, promifed, that they would fendp 
the Ambafladors, and made the Prince t 
prefents. They alfo promifed to put him ilit® 
poileffion of the two cities he had demanded. Butf ;' v 
when it was known that he was fet out from Romeijf t 
the Senate^ offended to fee, that he had not d.on|/ 
what they expe&ed from him, and not being abl| 
to revenge themfelves in any other manner^h * 
revoked the promife, which perfonally regarded 
him, and before the Prince was out of Italydl t 
dared yEnos and Maron^a free and independdn| 
cities. However, an embaffy was fent’ttythe 
Gauls; but with what orders is not faid. * 


3 V 


The Roman policy here (hews itfelf. ip fd| 
light, and that in a manner, which highly dis¬ 
graces not only fome particulars, but the whole 
Senate, to whom Polybius afcribes the jlow. and. 
unworthy revenge, with which it puni 
laudable fidelity of Attalus in refpeft to his bro¬ 
ther, and his declining to betray him by the black 
treachery he was advifed to perpetrate. Livy, 
whofe admiration for the Romans has no bounds, 
does not mention this laft circumftance, which 
might indeed difgrace them not a little in the fenfe 
of every impartial reader •, and he concludes this 
circumftance with faying: “ Attalus received at 
Ci Rome, as long as he was there and when he 
quitted it, all the prefents and all the honours 
which the Senate and People ufually* grant 
« to thofe they mod efteem.” Such an omif- 

fion 
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• lion is no fmall fault in an hiftonan-(rf), whofe a.r. 585. 

• principal duty is, firft never.to advance any thing Ant,c ' l6jt 
falfe; and fecondly, not to fear faying all that is 

true: in a word,, to avoid even the fufpicion of 
faying any thing through * favour or enmity to 
perfons. 

The Rhodians came next in play. Full of The Rho - 
anxiety they had fent two embaflies to Rome upon dians are j 

• the necks of each other. But the Senate at firft tl J ( 

' refufed to hear them, as having rendered them- p 0 lyb.Le- 

; felves unworthy of that honour, and’ declaring gat. 93, 
war againft them was even talked of. At length, 99 * I00 > 
after great inftances having obtained an audience 
of the Senate, they appeared at it as fuppliants, 2(y> 25 . 
dreft in mourning habits, with their cheeks.bathed 
fin tears. Aftymedes fpoke,. and with all the figns Speech 
of the moft lively and moft humble grief took 

x • % 1 r cx* c Rhodians^ 

. upon him the defence or his unfortunate country. j bk j 
u He at firft took great care not to feem to in- 
“ tend to juftify it. He owned, that it had 
u juftly drawn upon it the anger of the Roman 
“ People: he owned the faults it had committed: 

“ he did not palliate the wrong their, indifcreet 
“,e.mbafly had done, which the infolent haughti- 
‘^nefs of him who fpoke had rendered ftill more 
“ criminal. But he defired the Senate to make 

t 

ct a difference between the whole body of the na- 
ct tion, and fome particulars, whofe conduct they 
“ difavowed, and whom they were ready to de- 
“ liver up to them. He reprefented, that there 
“ was no city nor Commonwealth that had not in 
u it fome fenfelefs and frantic members. That 
u after all, no other crimes were imputed to them 
“ but words, foolifn, rafli, and extravagant in- 




(/?) Prima eft hiftorias lex, 
ne quid falfi dicere audear; de¬ 
lude, ne quid vcri.non aadeat: 


ne qua fufpicio gratis fit in 
fcribendo, ne qua fixnuUatis. 

Ctc. de Qrat, 11. 62 . 


L 


“ deed, 
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a> r. 5?^. u deed, (which he owned to be the character and 

Am.c.i6 7 . u f^i^g 0 f }n S na tion) but of which the wife 

“ feidom take much notice, and do not punifli 
“ with the utmoft rigour, no more than Jupiter 
6C darts his thunder upon all thofe who fpeak of 
“ him with little refpeft.” But , added he, the 
j neutrality we obferved in the late war , is confidered 
as a certain proof of our ill will to you . (a) Is there 

a tribunal in the world , in which the intention , when 
without effebfj is punifhed as the attion itfelf? But 
fboiddyou carry your rigour to that excefs , the punifh- 
snent cannot witbjuftice fall upon any but thofe , who 
have had that intention , and much the greatefi num¬ 
ber of us are innocent . And even fuppofing that this 
neutrality and inaltion render us criminal , are the 
real fervices we did you in the two preceding wars to 
be reckoned as nothing , and may they not cover the 
omijfion imputed to us for the laft ? Let Philip , An- 
ticcbus , and Per feus be confidered as three fuffrages 
in cur caufe ; the two firft will certainly be for us 
and carry it in our favour \ and the thirds though 
taken in the firiftefi fenfe , will appear doubtful and 
uncertain . Can you , in this light , pafs fentence of 
death againft Rhodes? For your fentence is upon the 
point of deciding , whether it ft:all fubjtjl any longer , 
or be entirely defiroyed ? You may if you pleafe de¬ 
clare war against us\ but you cannot make it: for 
not a Jingle Rhodian will take arms to defend himfelf\ 
If you per fever e in your anger , we fhall only ajk time 
to go to Rhodes to report cur unfortunate embaffy *, 
and that infant all the men , women> and free perfons 
of our fate will embark with all our efates and ef- 
fefts: abandoning the gods of our country and our 
houfhold gods , we Jhall come to Rome , and after 

(a) Neque moribus neque inimicum perire, fi nihil fece- 
. Jegibus ullius civitatis ita com- ric quo id fiat, capitis damne- 
paratum rife, lit, fi quis vellec tur. Liv . 

having 
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having thrown all our gold and filver at your fttt, a, r. 5s 
we will all deliver up ourfelves to your deferetion. IVe Ant,c ' l6> 
willfujfer here before your eyes aH that youfhall decree . 

If Rhodes is defined to be plundered and burnt, at leaf 
we fhall fpare ourfelves the fight of its deflruffion. 

Ton may , by your fentence^ declare as enemies : but 

there is a fecret fenfe within ourfelves , that will pafs ' 
one quite different ; and whatever hoftilities you exer- 
cife againft the Rhodians , you will find in them only 
friends and vaffals. 

After this difeourfe, all the Deputies proftrated 
themfelves upon the ground, and holding olive 
branches in their hands extended them towards the 
Senators to implore peace of them. When they 
had withdrawn, the Senate proceeded to give their 
fuffrages. All who had ferved in Macedonia as 
Confuls, Praetors, or Lieutenant Generals, and 
had feen their fenfelefs pride and ill will to the 
Romans with their own eyes, were much againft 
them. Cato, fo well known for the feverity of his Cato de - 
charafter, which often rofe even to cruelty, was c l am f n f 
fofeened at this time in favour of the Rhodian hthe°Rhi 
and fpoke for them in a very lively and eloquent diam. 
manner. Livy does not repeat his difeourfe, be- 
caufe it was then extant in' a work of Cato’s, in- 
titled De originibus , of which we have - fpoken 
elfewhere, and in which he inferted his ha¬ 
rangues. 

Aulus Gellius has preferved fome fragments of 
this fpeech of Cato’s, by which it appears, that 
he ufed almoft the fame reafons as the Rhodian 
Ambafladors. I fhall cite what I think the moft 
remarkable in it at the bottom of the page, in or¬ 
der to give the reader fome examples of a manly 
and energical ftyle, which was the character of 
the Roman eloquence in thofe antient times, when 
people were more attentive to the force and foli- 

L 2 dity 
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a-r. 5?^. dity of thoughts, .than to the elegance and har- 

~ D£,c ‘ l67< mony of words. 

Cato begins his difcourfe with reprefenting to 
the Romans, that they ought not, in confequence 
of the vi&ory gained over the King of Macedo¬ 
nia, to abandon themfelves to the tranfports of 
exceffive joy. (a) I know, fays he, that profperity 
ujually begets pride and injolence *, for which reafon I 
am afraid , left in the prefent deliberation feme bad re - 
folution may be taken , which will draw upon Rome 
fome misfortune , that may make the frivolous joy to 
which (he abandons herfdf vanifh . Adverfity in 
humbling cur pride , reft ores us to cur reafon , and 
teaches us what it is fit for us to do . Profperity , on 
the contrary , by the joy it occcfions> puts us out of our 

(a) Scio folere jlerifque ho- Atque haud fcio, an partial 
minibus rebus fecundis atque eorum fuerint, qui non nof- 
prolixis animum excellere, tne contumeliae caufa id no- 
fuperbiam atque ferociam au- luerint, evenire. Sea enim id 
gefeere atque crefeere: quod metuere, li nemo eflet homo 
mihi nunc magns curx eft, quem vereremur, & quicquid 
quia hsc res tarn fecunde pro- luberet faceremus, ne fub folo 
ceflir, ne quid in confulendo imperio noilro in fervitute no- 
udverfi evemat, quod noftras ftra efient. Libertatis fure 
fecundas res confutet; neve causa in ea fuiffe fententia ar- 
htec l^titia nimis luxuriose e- bitror. Atque Rhodienfes ta- 
veniaL Adverfs res fe do- men Perfen publice nunquam 
m2nt, k docent quid opus fit aejuvere. Qui acerrime ad- 
Jado: Secunds res lretitu veiius eos dicit, ita dicit: 
tranfverfum tredere folent a hol’es vo'uifte fieri. Et quis 
rede conlulendo atque intelli- tandem & noftrum, qui, quod 
gendo. Quo majore ojrere ad iefe attinet, sequum cenfeat 
edico faadeoque, uri hsc res quempiam pcenas dare ob earn 
aliquot dies proferatur, dum ex rem, quod arguatur male face- 
tamo gaadio in poteftatem re voluiffe? Nemo, opinor: 

noftrarn redeamus--Atque nam ego, quod ad me attinet, 

ego quidem arbitror Rhodi- nolim. Riiodienfes fuperbos 

eni'es voluiife cos ita depug- efte aiunt-Sint fane fuper- 

r.are uti depugnarum eft, ne- bi. Quid id ad nos attinet ? 
qne regem Perfen viciffe. Non Jdne irafeimini, ft quis fuper- 
Rhodienfes id modo voluere, bior eft quam nos? Cato apud 
fed multos populos^ac multas Aul. Gdl . vii. 3. 
nationes idem vcluifte arbitror. 

bias , 
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bias, and makes us lofe fight of the end , which a a. r. 585. 
calm fituation of mind would make us perceive and Am,c ' 167 ' 
follow. For this recifon I am abfolutely of opinion , 
that we Jhould defer the decifion of this affair forfome 
days , till having recovered from the violent emotions 
of our joy , we come to poffefs ourfelves , and can de¬ 
liberate more maturch. — I believe indeed that the 
Rhodians did wifh , that the Romans had not con¬ 
quered Per feus: but that defire is only common to 
them with all other States . And this is not the ef¬ 
fect of enmity to the Romans , but love of their own 
liberty , for which they have juft reafon to fear , if . 
there be no longer any power capable of balancing 
ours , and of preventing us from doing all that we 
think fit — For the refi , the Rhodians have not 
aided Perfeus . Their whole crime , by the confeffion 
of their moft inveterate accufers y is to have intended 
to become our enemies , and to declare againft us. But 
how long has the will , the intention only become cri¬ 
minal? Is there among ft us a fingle per [on who 
would fubjeft hmfelf io this rule? For my part I 
would not . The Rhodians are proud , fome fay. 

What is that to us ? Would it become us to make it a 
crime for them to be prouder than we are ? 

The opinion of fo grave and fo refpe&ed a Anfaertf 
Senator as Cato, prevented war from being made the Senate. 

againft the Rhodians. The anfwer given them Llv,xi|V ' 
did not declare them enemies, but at the fame 2 *‘ 
time did not treat them as allies, and left things 
Hill in fufpence. They were ordered to withdraw 
the Governors they had in the cities of Lycia and 
Caria. Thofc provinces had been abandoned to 
them after the defeat of Antiochus, and they were 
deprived of them on the prefent occafion by way 
of puniftiment for their infidelity. They were 
alfo ordered fome time after to evacuate the cities 
Caunus and Stratonicea. They had bought the firft 
for two hundred talents of Ptolemy's Generals, and f an d 

Li the crowns. 
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a.r. the fecond had been given them by Antiochus and 
Aai-C. 167. Se]eu CUS . Their yearly revenue from thefe two 

cities was an hundred and twenty talents. 

The Senate’s anfwer having diipelled the fear at 
Rhodes, that the Romans would take arms againft 
their Republick, made all other ills feem light j 
and it is ufual for the expectation of great misfor¬ 
tunes, when people fee themfelves delivered from 
them, to ftihe the fenfe of fuch, as in other cir- 
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cumftances would have feemed very confiderable. 
How hard foever the Senate’s orders were, the 
Rhodians fubmitted to them, and executed them 
directly. They immediately decreed the Romans 
a crown of ten thoufand pieces of gold in value, 
and made choice of the Admiral Theodotus to 
prefent it. 

He had orders to follicite the alliance of the 
Romans: realons of policy had prevented them 

from alking it hitherto. This favour was not 

granted them then. They did not obtain it till 

the year following, after long and great inftances. 

Tiberius Gracchus, who was very lately returned 

from Alia, whither he had been fent as commif- 

fioner to examine into the ftate of it, was of great 

lervice to them. He declared, that the Rhodians 

had punctually obeyed the Senate’s orders, and had 

palled frntence cf death upon the partifans of Per- 

leus. Alter fo favourable a tellimony, the alliance 

pf the Commonwealth was granted to the Rho¬ 
dians. 


Htavj 
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I have obferved in the preceding book, that the 
iEtolians had presented themfelves to Pauius EL- 
milius in mourning habits on his return from 
making the tour of Greece. The fubject of their 
complaint was, that Licifcus and Tifippus, whom 
the credit or the Romans, to whom they had 
devoted themfelves, had rendered all powerful in 
iEtolia, had furr-ounded the Senate with foldiers, 

♦ lent 
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lent them by Baebius, who commanded in the a. R. 585. 
country for the Romans 5 that they had maflacred Ant ' C ’ 167 
five hundred and. fifty of the principal perfons of 
the nation, whofe whole crime was having ap¬ 
peared to favour Perfeus; that many others had 
been banifhed; and that the eftates of both had 


been given to thofe, who informed againft them. 

If Paulus JEmilius had been foie judge in this 
affair, it is probable that he would have done juftice. 
juftice to the iEtolians. In all the occafions Liv. xW. 
wherein he afts from his own fenfe, he lhews a 21 • 


generous foul, that abounds with fentimentsof hu¬ 
manity. But the council of the commiffioners was 
a&uated by different principles. All the informa¬ 
tions made to them were reduced to knowing, not 
who had done or fuffered wrong, but who had 
been for Perfeus or for the Romans. The mur- 


therers in confequence were acquitted. The exiles 
had no more juftice done them than the dead. On¬ 
ly Basbius was fentenced, for having lent his af- 
fiftance in this bloody execution. But why was 
he condemned, if it was juft, and if not, why 
were thofe acquitted, who were the principal au¬ 
thors of it ? 


This fentence fpread terror amongft all thofe ^ e P otwer 
who declared any attachment to Perfeus, and ex- ™ 
tremely augmented the haughtinefs and infolence iijam of 
of the Roman adherents. Amongft the principal Rome in* 
perfons of each city, there were three parties. The crea J e tx ' 
one was entirely devoted to the Romans, another * 
was in amity with the Kings; and both making 
their court to their protectors with abjeft flattery, 
rendered themfelves powerful in their cities, which 
they greatly oppreffed. The third party of citi¬ 
zens, oppofite to the two others, obferved a kind 
of medium, efpoufing the party neither of the Ro¬ 
mans nor of the Kings, but devoted themfelves to 
the defence of their laws and liberty; Thefe laft 
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at bottom were much efteemed and beloved in 
their refpecdve cities, but had no authority ia 
them. All offices, embaffies, diftinftions, and 
rewards, after the defeat of Perfeus, were conferred 
on thofe who had followed the party of the Ro¬ 
mans, and they imployed their credit to ruin thofe 
inevitably, \yho were not in the fame intereft, 

With this view, they repaired in great numbers 
from all parts of Greece to the commiffioners ap¬ 
pointed by the Senate to regulate its affairs. They 
informed them, that befides thofe, who had 
openly declared for Perfeus, there were many 
others fecretly enemies to the Romans, and who, 
under pretence of fupporting liberty, prejudiced 
every body againft Rome-, and that Greece would 
never remain quiet and entirely fubmiffive to the 
Romans, unlefs that after having cruffied the op- 
pofite party, the authority of thofe was firmly 
eftablifhed, who had no intereft at heart but that 
of the Roman Commonwealth. The ten com- 
mifiioners perte&ly approved all thefe reflexions, 
and made them the rule of their conduft. 

hat juftice can be expefted from a tribunal, 

• determined to confider and treat all as criminals, 
who are not of the Roman party, and to beftow 
all kinds of favour upon thofe, who will declare 
themfelves enemies and informers againft them ? 
We fee here to what the ambition of rule leads 
mankind. It makes them blind to all fenfe of 
duty and decency; and juftice itlelf, when an ob- 
flacle to the projects they have formed, is facri- 

. as every thing elfe. The more we 
advance in the hiftcry of the Romans, the more 
corrupt we lee them, and the more they depart 
from the antient fentiments of generofity and equity 
to abandon themfelves to a policy contrary to all 
the rules of virtue. The confequences of thefe 
new maxims are upon the point of evidencing 

themfelves 
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themfelves by the moft unjuft and notorious perfe- a.R. 585. 
cution it is poffible to imagine. Am.c.167. 

The Roman General, in effect of orders which 
he did not approve, but which he thought himfelf 
obliged to execute, having received the lift of the 
names of the fufpefted, fent for them from iEto- 
lia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Boeotia, and ordered 
them to follow him to Rome, to defend them¬ 
felves againft what was laid to their charge. 
Commiffioners were alfo fent to Afia, to take in¬ 
formations againft thofe, who had favoured Per- 
feus either pubiickly or in fecret. 

Of all the little States of Greece none gave the 
Roman Commonwealth fo much umbrage as the 
Achaian league, which had hitherto caufed itfelf 
to be refpected by the number and valour of its 
troops, the ability of its Generals, and efpecially 

by the union that prevailed between the cities 
which compofed it. The Romans, who had long 
been jealous of a power capable of oppofing their 
ambitious defigns, efpecially if it had joined either 
the King of Macedonia or the King of Syria, 
had laboured on different occafions to weaken, by 
dividing, it: but it was not till the prefent con¬ 
juncture, that they began to act with open vio¬ 
lence, and to trample under foot the rights and 
liberty of the Achaian Commonwealth. 

After the defeat of Perfeus, Callicrates, entirely 
to ruin the advocates of liberty, whom he confi- 
dered as his enemies, with the Romans, to whom 
he had fold himfelf, gave in the names of all he 
fufpedted to have favoured Perleus to the ten com- 
miffioners. They did not think it fufficed to write 
to the Achaians, as they had done to the other 
States, to order them to fend fuch of their citizens 
as were accufed of having favoured Perfeus, to 
Rome *, but they deputed two of their own num¬ 
ber to go in perfon to make known this order to 

the 
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a.r. 58;. the League. Two reafons induced them to aft 

AEtX.167. j n this manner. The firft was the fear left the 

Achaians, who were very jealous of their liberty 
and full of courage, fhould refufe to obey the let¬ 
ters, which fhould be fent them, and that Calli¬ 
crates and the other informers- fhould run the rifque 
of lofing their lives in the affembly: the fecond 
was, that nothing was found amongft Perfeus’s pa¬ 
pers to convift the Achaians informed againft *, 
and they were however for deftroying them. 

The two commiffioners fent into Achaia were 
C. Claudius and Cn. Domitius .ZEnobarbus. The 
one of them, more prone to injuftice than the 
other, (Paufanias who has prelerved this fact, 
does not fay which) complained in the affembly, 
that many of the mod powerful perfons -of the 
league had fupported Perfeus againft the Romans, 
and demanded that they (hould be condemned to 
fuffer death, after which he fhould name them. 
This propofol fhocked the whole Affembly. 
They cried out on all Tides, that it was unheard of 
for perfons to be condemned before they were ac- 
cufed, and he was defired to point out the guilty. 
Being thus forced to explain himfelf, he replied, 
at the fuggeftion of Callicrates, that all thofe who 
had been in office, and had commanded the armies, 
were guilty of that crime. Zeno then, who was 
highly confidered amongft the Achaians, rifing up, 
fpoke as follows: I am of ibe number of thofe who 
have been Praetors , and commanded the armies . I 
protetf, that I have afied in nothing contrary to the 
intercfts of the Remans \ and I offer to prove it , 
either in this affembly of the Achaians , or at Rome 
before the Senate. The Roman laid hold of his 
laft words, as favouring his defign, and ordered 
that ail thofe whom Callicrates had informed a- 
gainft in particular, and whom he named, fhould 
be lent to Rome. 


* 
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The whole afifembly were in the higheft af- a. r. 58$. 
fliftion. Nothing of the like nature had ever Ant,c * x67 ’ 
appeared, not even under Philip, nor his fon 
Alexander, All powerful as they were, they 
never thought of making thofe who were againft 
them come to Macedonia. There were regular 
tribunals in Greece, in which the affairs of the 
Greeks were determined according to all the for- 
malites prefcribed by the laws. Thofe Princes 
left the decifion of fiich affairs to the counfel of 
the Amphiftyones, their natural judges. The Ro¬ 
mans did not aft in this manner. By an enterprize 
which may be called tyrannical, they caufed above 
a thoufand of the moft confiderable citizens of the 
Achaian league to be feized and carried to Rome. 
Callicrates became more than ever the objeft of 
horror and deteftation to all the Achaians. They 
fhunned the fight of him as of an infamous traitor, 
and nobody would bathe in the publick baths after 
him, till all the water had firft been emptied out 
of them. 

Polybius, the famous hiftorian, was of the 
number of thefe accufed perfons. When they 
arrived at Rome, the Senate, without hearing 
them, without examining their caufe, or ob- 
ferving any form of juftice, and fuppofmg without 
the leaft foundation, and contrary to what was 
publickly known, that they had been heard and 
condemned in the affembly of the Achaians, 
banifhed them all into Hetruria, where they re¬ 
mained difperfed in the different cities. Polybius 
was treated with lefs rigor. The two fons of Pau- 
lus Aimilius obtained permiffion for him to ftay 
at Rome. This fervice to Polybius was of great 
advantage to themlelves, as I fhall foon obferve: 
but firft it is neceffary to relate in this place all 
that concerns the unhappy condition of thefe 

exiles. 
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The Achaians, extremely furprized and afflided 
at the fate of their countrymen, fent Deputies to 
Rome to defire, that the Senate would take 
cognizance of their caufe. They were anfwered 
that had been done, and that themfelves had tried 
it. Upon this anfwer, the Achaians fent the fame 
Deputies back to Rome, (Eureas was at their 
head) to proteft again before the Senate, that the 
accufed had never been heard in their country, and 
that their affair had never been brought to a trial. 
Eureas accordingly entered the Senate with the 
other Deputies, who accompanied him. He re¬ 
lated the orders he had received, and defired, that 
cognizance might at length be taken of the affair, 
and that the accufed fhould not be fuffered to perifh 
without judgment palled on the crime with which 
they were charged. That it was to be defired 
that the Senate itfelf would enquire into the affair, 
and make known the guilty: but that, if their 
greater occupations did not afford them leifure, 
they had only to refer the affair to the Achaians, 
who would do juftice in it in fuch a manner as 
fhould fhew the averfion they had for the offends 
ers. 

Nothing was more equitable than this demand; 
and the Senate in confequence was extremely at a 
lofs, how to anfwer it. On the one fide, they 
did not believe it proper for them to try it, for 
the accufation was entirely falfe; and on the other, 
to dilmifs the exiles without any trial, was to con¬ 
demn their firft: conduft, and befides irretrievably 
to ruin their friends in Achaia. The Senate, to 
leave the Greeks no hopes of recovering their exiles, 
and to make them more dependent and fubmifiive 
to their orders, wrote to Callicrates in Achaia, 
and to the partilans of Rome in the other States, 
that k did not appear for their intereff, nor that of 
the States themfelves, that the exiles flicukl return 

into 
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into their country. This anfwef not only put the a. 11,585. 
exiles, but all Greece, into a confternation. It^ nt - C * l6 ~ 
caufed an univerfal mourning. Every body was 
allured, that there was nothing further to be hoped 
for the accufed Achaians, and that their banifti- 
ment was perpetual. 

However the Achaian Commonwealth fent Polvb. 

# 

new Deputies, whom they , inftrufted to demand begat, 
the return of the exiles, and efpecially of Polybius I22 ‘ 
and Stratius: for moll of the reft had died du¬ 
ring their banilhment, and efpecially the princi¬ 
pal perfons. Thefe Deputies had orders to afk 
this favour as fuppliants, left by infilling upon 
the innocence of the exiles, they might feem to re¬ 
proach the injuftice of the Senate. Nothing efcaped 
them in their harangue, that was not extremely 
referved. Notwithftanding that, the Senate con¬ 
tinued inflexible, and declared they would adhere 
to what had been regulated. Is the antient 
Senate of Rome to be feen in this conduct ? 


The Achaians did not defift, but decreed feveral 
deputations at different times. They had reafon 
to perfevere fo much in applying to the Senate in 
favour of their countrymen. Though their re¬ 
peated inftances had no other effeit than to fet the 
injuftice of the Romans in greater light, they can¬ 
not be confidered as ufelefs. But many of the 
Senators had been moved with them, and fupport- 

ed fo juft a demand with their voices. 

The Achaians having received advice of this, 
thought it neceffary to take the advantage of fo 
favourable a difpofition, and decreed a laft de¬ 
putation. The exiles had now been banifhed 
Seventeen years, and many of them were dead. 
Great debates arofe in the- Senate about them, 
fome being for having them fent back into their 
country, and reinftated in their fortunes, and 
others oppofing it. Scipio j£milianus,’ at the re- 
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a. r. queft of Polybius, had follicited Cato in their 

Antx.167. f avoun That grave Senator rifing up to fpeak in 

his turn : To fee us difputing an whole day , laid he, 
whether a few old men of Greece fhall be buried by 
our grave-diggers , or thofe of their own country , one 
would think we bad nothing to do, and that our pur - 
pofe was to murther time . (#)Thjs jeft perhaps had 
its effect, and made the Senate afhamed of their 
long tenacious oppofition. Policy alfo might have 
more fhare than regard to juftice in the Senate’s 
fuffering themfelves to be at laft prevailed upon. 
It was when they were upon the point of entring 
into a war with Carthage, that they difmiffed thefe 
exiles. It is probable that they were glad to give 
the Achaians fome fatisfaftion, at the time, when 
they were going to have fuch powerful enemies as 
the Carthaginians upon their hands. 

Polybius was further for defiring, that they 
Ihould be reinftated in the honours and dignities 
they poffeffed before their banifhment: but before 
he prefented his memorial to the Senate, he thought 
it proper to found Cato, who failing faid to him, 
Polybius, you do not imitate the wifdom of Ulyffes. 
Tou are for going back into the cave of the Cyclops for 
fome wretched clo a tbs you have left there . The 
exiles returned in confequence into their country : 
but of a thoufand that came out of it at that time, 


only about three hundred remained. [Polybius 
did not ufe this permiffion *, or if he did, it was 
not long before he rejoined Scipio, as three years 
after he was with him at the fiege of Carthage. 

Grea * . Scipio, when but eighteen years old, had con- 

^blteJen rafted a great intimacy with Polybius after his 

jong Sri- return from Macedonia. They had been a little 

pio and acquainted before. But it was undoubtedly upon 
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the occafion of the 
bius, as we have faid 

iEmilius, that Scipio contradted this ffiendfhip 
with him, which became fo advantagious to that 
young Roman, and which has fcarce done him lefs 
honour with pofterity than all his viftories. It 
appears, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. 

One day when Scipio was alone with him, he 
opened his heart to him without referve, and com¬ 
plained, but in a very kind and tender manner, 
that Polybius always addrefied his difcourfe in their 
conventions at-table to his brother Fabius. I 
perceive plainly , faid he, that this indifference for 
me proceeds from your believing , that 1 am a t hough t- 
lefs young man , and void of the tafle that now pre¬ 
vails in Rome , becaufe I neither apply myfelf to the 
Jludies of the bar , nor cultivate eloquence . But how 
Jhould I do fo, I am perpetually told, that the 
world does not expefi an orator from the houfe of 
the S dpi os, but a General. I mu ft own and hope 
you will pardon the freedom, with which I tell you fo, 
that I am fenfibly concerned and afftifted by your in¬ 
difference for me. 

Polybius, furprized at this difcourfe, which he 
did not expedt, confoled him as well as he could, 
and allured him, “ that if he ufually addreffed 
“ his difcourfe to his brother, it was not for want 
“ ofefteem and affe&ion for him, but folely becaufe 
u Fabius was the elder; and befides knowing 
“ that both brothers thought in the fame manner, 
c< and lived in the greateft union, he believed that 
“ fpeaking to the one was fpeaking tp both/ 1 
For the reft , added he, I offer you my fervice 
ftncerely , and you may difpofe abfolutely of me. As 
to the fciences , in the ftudy of which you are now 
employed , you will find affiftance enough from the 
great number cf learned men who come every day 
from Greece to Rome: but as to war , which is 

peculiarly 
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A.R.58?. queft of Polybius, had follicited Cato in their 

f avoun That grave Senator rifing up to fpeak in 
his turn : To fee us difputing an whole day , Paid he, 

whether a few old men of Greece fhall be buried by 
cur grave-diggers , or thofe of their own country , one 
would think we had nothing to do> and that our pur- 
pofe was to murtber time . ( tf)This jeft perhaps had 
its effect, and made the Senate afhamed of their 
long tenacious oppofition. Policy alfo might have 
more fhare than regard to juftice in the Senate’s 
fuffering themfelves to be at iaft prevailed upon. 
It was when they were upon the point of entring 
into a war with Carthage, that they difmiffed thefe 
exiles. It is probable that they were glad to give 
the Achaians fome fatisfadion, at the time, when 
they were going to have fuch powerful enemies as 
the Carthaginians upon their hands. 

Polybius was further for defiring, that they 
ihould be reinftated in the honours and dignities 
they poffeffed before their banifhment: but before 
he prefented his memorial to the Senate, he thought 
it proper to found Cato, who fmiling faid to him, 
Polybius, you do not imitate the wifdom ofUlyjfes . 
Ton are for going back into the cave of the Cyclops for 
fome wretched cloatbs you have left there. The 
exiles returned in confequence into their country : 
but of a thoufand that came out of it at that time, 
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only about three hundred remained. (Polybius 
did not ufe this permiffion *, or if he did, it was 
not long before he rejoined Scipio, as three years 
after he was with him at the fiege of Carthage. 

Scipio, when but eighteen years old, had con- 
traded a great intimacy with Polybius after his 
return from Macedonia. They had been a little 
acquainted before. But it was undoubtedly upon 
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the occafion of the important fervice done Poly r a. r. 58^. 
bius, as we have faid above, by the fons of Paulus Ant,c ‘ 1674 
iEmilius, that Scipio contracted this friendlhip 
with him, which became fo advantagious to that 
young Roman, and which has fcarce done him lefs 
honour with pofterity than all his victories. It 
appears, that Polybius lived with the two brothers, 

.One day when Scipio was alone with him, he 
opened his heart to him without referve, and com¬ 
plained, but in a very kind and tender manner, 
that Polybius always addreffed his difcourfe in their 
conventions at-table to his brother Fabius. 1 


perceive plainly , faid he, that this indifference for 
me proceeds from your believing , that 1 am a thought - 
lefs young man , and void of the tafte that now pre¬ 
vails in Rome , becaufe 1 neither apply myfelf to the 
ftudies of the bar , nor cultivate eloquence. But how 
fhould I do fo, I am perpetually told, that the „ 
world does not expeff an orator from the houfe of . 
the Scipios , but a General. I mufl own and hope 
you will pardon the freedom , with which I tell you fo, 
that I am fenftbly concerned and afflifted by your in¬ 
difference for me. 

Polybius, furprized at this difcourfe, which he 
did not expeCt, confoled him as well as he could, 
and allured him, “ that if he ufually addreffed 
“ his difcourfe to his brother, it was not for want 


u of efteem and affeftion for him, but folely becaufe 
u Fabius was the elder; and befides knowing 
“ that both brothers thought in the fame manner, 
“ and lived in the greateft union, he believed that 


“ fpeaking to the one was fpeaking tp both. 5 * 
For the reft, added he, I offer you my fervice 


Sincerely, and you may difpofe abfolutely of me. As 
to the fciences , in the ftudy of which you are now 
employed, you will find affftance enough from the 
great number cf learned men who come every day 
from Greece to Rome: but as to war , which is 


peculiarly 
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a. r. 585- peculiarly your prof effton as well as your paffion. It is 
Am.c.i67* j n my power iq fa of fome ufe to you. 

Scipio then taking him by the hands, which 
he preffed in his own: Ob! when , faid he, Jhall 
I fee the day , when free from all other engagements, 
and living with me , you will have the goodnefs to ap'r 
ply yourfelf in forming me. It will be then that I 
Ihall really believe rnyfelf worthy of my anceftors. 
From thenceforth Polybius, charmed and tenderly 
affefted with fuch noble fenriments in a young 
man, attached himfelf particularly to him. Sci¬ 
pio, on his fide,. could not quit him; his greateft 
pleafure was to converfe with him : he refpe&ed 
him as his father, and Polybius on his fide loved 
him as his fon. The fequel will (hew, how much 
Scipio improved from the converfations and ad¬ 
vice of fo ineftimable a friend; an ineftimable 
treafure for young Noblemen, when they are fo 
happy to acquire, and fo wife as to know, its 
value. 

/.bp3 be - Prufias, King of Bithynia, being come to Rome 
ba-uour of to congratulate the Senate and People upon the 
Przfas. good fuccefs of the war againft Perfeus, degraded 

the Majefty ot Kings by his abjeft flatteries, 
which rofe even to impiety. He had before ex- 
ercifed himfelf in that ftyle: and when Roman Am- 
baffadors had been fent to him, he went to meet 
them, with his head fliaved, a cap and the drefs 
of freedmen; then faluting the Deputies: Ton 
fee , faid he to them, one of your freedmen, ready to 
do whatever you pleafe, and to conform entirely to all 
your cufioms . He did not depart from the fame 
abject lentiments, when he came in perfon to 
Rome. On his entering the Senate, he kept near 
the door, holding down his hands, oppofite to the 
Senators who continued fitting; and proftrating 
himfelf killed the threfliold. Afterwards, ad- 
drelfmg himfelf to the affembly he cried out, 1 fa - 

lute 
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lute you, gods prefervers. The reft of his difcourfef* R * ^5* 
fuited this prelude. Polybius fays, that he fhould ~ u ’* 7 * 
be alhamed to repeat it. Prufias concluded with 
afking, u that the Roman People would renew 
“ the alliance with him; and grant him a certain 
<c territory conquered from Antiochus, which the 
“ Gaulis had feized without its being given them 
“ by any body. And laftly, he recommended 
“ his fon Nicomedes to them.”, Every thing was 
granted him: only commiffioners were appointed 
to examine the ftate of the territory in queftion, 
and to be affured whether it belonged to Antiochus, 
in which cafe the Roman People freely gave it to 
Prufias. 

Livy, in his relation of this audience, omits 
the abjedt ifubmiffions of Prufias, of which he 
fays the Roman hiftorians did not fpeak. He 
contents himfelf with repeating at the end, part of 
what Polybius had faid of it. He had reafon. 

For this bafe behaviour, if real, difgraced the 
Senate as much that buffered it, as the Prince that 
committed it. 

Here ends all that remains of Livy. His Ro- £ ndo f 
man hiftory, containing an hundred and forty ^Livy'shif- 
or an hundred and forty-two books, extended from^o'- 
the foundation of Rome, to the death and funeral 
of Drufus, which happened in the 743d year of 
Rome, and confequently included the fame num¬ 
ber of years. Of thefe hundred and forty-two 
books only thirty-five, as I have already obferved, 
are come down to us, of which fomc are not en¬ 
tire. Thefe are not the fourth part of his work. 

What a lofs is this to the learned world b My hif¬ 
tory, for the reft of it, will .make it evident. I 
ought not to wonder that hitherto it has not dif- 
pleafed the publick. The; beauties of Livy,., which 
were the admiration of Rome, at a time when 
tafle had attained its higheft perfection, and which 

Vol. VIII, M have 
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a^lc 5 6 ''^ ave ^ een univerially admired by all fucceeding 
^ * l67 'ages, though much diminifhed in a foreign tongue, 

could not but meet with fome fuccefs, efpecially in 
an age like ours, which has had, and ftill retains, 
fo much fimilitude with that of Auguftus. Plu¬ 
tarch, who will now be my principal guide, wifi 
confole me in fome degree for the lofs of Livy. 

In the fequel I fhall make great ufeof the fup- 
plement of Freinfhemius. The reader may fee 
\vh2t I havefaid of that excellent work, Vol, III. 

But notwithflanding the lights which I fhall 
have both from antient and modern authors, 
there will ftill be barren years from time to time, 
that will afford but little matter, and fadts, of which 
the exact date cannot be afligned. Thus I fhall 
not be able to difpofe my hiftory by years with the 
fame regularity as in the preceding books. I fhall 
however take care to avoid confuflon: and with¬ 
out determining the year, in which each fadt paffed, 
becaufe that is impoffible, I fhall join thofe toge¬ 
ther, which have any relation to each other. 

SECT. II. 

Different embaff.es at Rome. The Senate prevents 
Eumenes from entering Rome . Prufias by his 
Ambaffadcrs accufes Eumenes before the Senate •. 

' Attains .and Athenaus jufiify their brother Eu¬ 
menes. Imprudent conduit of Sulpicius in Afia 
again]} Eumenes, Alliance renewed with Aria - 
ratbes Philopator. Cenforfhip of Patilus /Emilias 
and of Marcias Philippas. Sun-dial. Troubles 
in Syria afte'c the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Demetrius dernands in vain penniffion of the Senate 
to return into Syria. Murtber of Octavius. 
Demetrius efcapes from Rome , and is univerfally 
acknowledged King. Sicknefs■ and death of Pau¬ 
las JEmilius : bis funeral , and praife . Love of 

poverty 
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* 

•poverty of Tuber o, and his wife the daughter of 
Paul us TEmilius. Generous and'noble ufe which ■ 

Scipio . Mmilianus, the fon of Paulas TEmilius y 
makes of his riches on various occafions. Tubero • 
compared with Scipio TEmilianus. Nafica pre¬ 
vails upon the People to have a Theatre almofi 
finifhed , demolifhed. Affairs of Rome. De¬ 
cree for banifhing philcfophers and rhetoricians 
from Rome. Embajjy of Carneades to Rome . 

Two Confuls abdicate upon account of the want of 
feme religious forms in their election. Tribune of 
the People punifhed for having failed in refpeft to 
the Pontifex Maximus. Wars with the Dalma¬ 
tians and feme ftates of the Ligurians . The 
Dalmatians are defeated by Figulus and Nafica . 

The Maffylians are revenged by the Romans on the 
Oxibians- and Deceates. Affairs of Macedo¬ 
nia. Andrifeus , who called himfelf the fon of 
Pcrfeus , feizes Macedonia . He is at length ie m 
feated , taken and fent to Rome. Two new im~ 
poflors rife up in Macedonia , and are defeated . 


M. Claudius. 
C. Sulpicius. 


A. R. 5S6. 
Ant.C. 166. 


W E have already obferved, that fmee the de- iy t ir erent 

feat of Perfeus new Embaffies came every : m i, a jf us 
day to Rome, either to congratulate the Romans to Rome. 
upon that vidtory, to juftify themfelves, or excufe 
the attachment they feemed to have for that 
Prince, or laflly to lay complaints before the 
Senate. 

Prufias was fcarce fee out, when news came 7^$^^ 
that Eumenes was upon the point of arriving, prevent 
This advice perplexed the Senate. That Prince, . 

in the war with Pcrfeus, had adted in fuch a 
ner as to be confidered neither as a friend, nor anp 0 i v b. 
enemy. There were violent fufpicions, not certain Legat.97; 

M z proofs, 
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a. r. 584proofs, againft him. To admit him to an audience 

AmuC. 160. r 0 


was to declare him innocent: and to condemn him 


as criminal, was to lay themfelves under the 
Deceffity of making war with him, and openly to 
proclaim, that they had been wanting in point of 
prudence in loading a Prince with honours and 
poffeffions, whcfe charafter they had little known. ' 
To avoid theie inconveniences, the Senate pafled 
a decree, by which all Kings were prohibited 
from coming to Rome*, and they caufed this decree 
to be fignifieu to the King of Pergamus, who was 
not at a lofs to comprehend the fenfe of it. Ac¬ 
cordingly he returned into his dominions. 

Pruf.ashy This a ® ront encouraged his enemies, and cooled 
hh Ajsbaf- the ardor of his friends. Prufias fent AmbafTadors 
faJar ac- to Rome, to complain of the irruptions which he 
nfit £s- m ade i nco Bithynia. He added, that that Prince 

held fecret intelligence with Antiochus, that he 
Saute, oppreffed all thole who feemed to favour the Ro- 
Polyb.Le-mans, and in particular the Gallo-Grecians his 
g2r. 104. neighbours, not obfcrving the decrees of the 

Senate in refped to them. The latter had alfo 
fent Deputies to Rome, to carry their complaints 
thither, which they often repeated afterwards, as 
well as Prufias. The Senate did not declare them¬ 
felves yet. They contented themfelves with 
aiding and fupporting the Gallo-Greeks as much as 
poffible underhand, without openly injuring Eu- 
menes. 

Attain The King of Pergamus, who had been forbade 
arJAtbc- to enter Rome, fent Attains and Athenaeus his 
msus^ia* two brothers thither, to anfwer the accufations, 

tbT'bro- which he was charged. The apology which 
tier Eu- they made, feemed folidly to refute all the com- 
nsenes % plaints, that had been brought againft the King *, 
Polyb.!*-^ the Senate was fo well fatisfied with them, 
^ a£ ’ 10 * that they were fent back into Afia with great ho¬ 
nours and prefents. They however did not entirely 
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efface the imprefTions conceived againft their A * R ; 586. 
brother. They could not be perfuaded, that there Am Cv,66 ‘ 
was no intelligence and combination formed- be¬ 
tween him and the King of Syria. And though 
Tiberius Gracchus, who had been fent fometime 
before into Alia, to enquire into the difpofition of 
the Kings and States in refpeft to Rome, had 
given a favourable account of the conduft of thofc 
two Princes, who had treated him with all poflible 
politenefs and refpeft, the Senate again difpatched 
Manius Servius and Sulpicius Gallus with orders to 
penetrate things to the bottom, and ftriftly to ex¬ 
amine the conduft of Eumenes and Antiochus. 


Sulpicius afted in this commiffion in a very \m- imprudent] 
prudent manner. He was a vain man, who loved conduaof 
noife, and fought to make a figure by braving Su/ P* c j us 
Eumenes. When he arrived in Afia, he caufed'”^*^ 
publick notices to be fixed up in all the cities, that m 
thofe who had any complaints to make in refpeft Poiyb. in 
to that Prince ihould come to him at Sardis. ^ er P r * 

• V 2I 14 ."* 

There, during ten days, he gave a calm hearing * ^ 
to all the accufations, people thought fit to form 
againft Eumenes: a liberty which fet all the male- 
contents at work, and opened the door of all kinds 

of calumnies. : 


About this time died Ariarathes King of Cappa- Alliance 
docia, whofe fifter Eumenes had married. His lbn r ^W 
Ariarathes, firnamed Philopator, fucceeded him. 

The father had intended, when his fon came of age, 
to refign the crown to him, but the young Prince Polyb.Le- 
would not confent to it: this occafioned him togat. 


be called Philopator, that is. Lover of bis father: a 
very laudable aftion, at a time when it was com¬ 
mon for Princes to acquire Thrones by parricide! 
Affoon as young Ariarathes became King, he fent 
Deputies to Rome to demand, that the alliance, 
which his father had with the Romans might be 
renewed: this was granted him with great profef- 

M 3 Cons 
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Ant.C. 166, 


C r n •, 

cKjOrjcf 

cf P. 

mil: u.\ 

and Mar- 
civs Pbi¬ 
ll tf us 

PI at. in 
Pad. 
Sundial. 
Plin. vii. 
6c. 


Semproxius, Juvencius, Confuls. 

Cons of efteem and good will. The Senate, was 
prejudiced in favour of thefe Princes, in confe- 
quence of the report, v 7 hich Ti. Gracchus had 
made of their difpofition, on his return from the 
embalfy of which we have fpoke above. 

I pais overfeveral refpeftive complaints of the 
Kings ol Pergamus, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, 
as well as different embaffies on both Tides to 

Rome. I have fpoken of them in the ninth vo- 
lumeof the Antient Hiftory. 

On the clofing of the Cenfus in the 588th year 
of Rome by the Cenfors Pauius iEmilius and 
Marcius Philippus, the citizens amounted to the 
number 01 three hundred and thirty feven thoufand 
four hundred and fifty two. 

A new Sun-dial was erecled in the place of the 
old one, which had been let up near the tribunal 
of harangues an hundred years before. I have 
fpoken of it in Vol. IV. 

I refer fpeaking of fome laws paffed about this 
time againit the luxury of the table for another 
place. 

The facls which we have juft related took up 
three years, 5S0, 5S7, 588, and part of 589. 


A. R. 580. 
Am C. 163. 

7 rcvbhs in 

Syria after 

tUaio 

cf Antic- 


Ti. Sempronics Gracchus. 
M. Juvexcics Thalna. 


The death of Antiochus Epiphanes, which 
happened the preceding year, made way for great 
pbansL troubles in Syria. Antiochus Eupator, his fon, only 
Polyb.Le- nine years of age, had fucceeded him under the 

^pE 10 "- tuition of Lyfias. But Demetrius, the fon of Se- 

xxxiv. 3. leucus Philopator, who was actually an hoftage 
App in at Rome, pretended, that the crown was his right. 
Syr. He therefore demanded liberty of the Senate to re- 

^cLmlnd VS turn * nco S y ria > anc ^ earne ftly entreated it to aid him 

in afeending a throne, to which he was lawful heir, 

nati s per - aS 
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•as to the fon of Seleucus the eldefl brother of Epi- s^9* 
phanes, who had reigned before. To induce the mijfion to * 
Senate to favour him, he reprefented, that having return into 
been brought up at Rome from twelve years old Syna7n 
(he was now three and twenty) he fhould always ln ‘ 
confider that city as his native country, the Senators 
as his fathers, and their fons as his brothers. The 
Senate had more regard to the interefts of the 
Commonwealth than to the rights of Demetrius, 
and judged, it would (a) be more advantagious 
to the Romans, that there Ihould be a minor 
King upon the throne of Syria, then a Prince like 
Demetrius, who might in the fequel become for¬ 
midable to them. Equity and publick Faith are 
now feen to decline every day in the Senate. The 
Senators paffed a decree to confirm Eupator, and 
fent Cn. Odfavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Au¬ 
relius into Syria, with the chara&er of Embaffa- 
dors, to regulate all things there conformably to 
the articles of the treaty made with Antiochus the 
great. Their view was to weaken that kingdom as 
much as poffible. 


P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
C. Marcius Figulus. 


A. R. 590. 
Ant.C. 


When the Embafiadors arrived, they found Murthr 
that the King had more fhips and elephants than o/Ofitavi- 
were allowed by the treaty. They caufed the* J : 
fhips to be burnt and the elephants to be killed, that 
exceeded the number ftipulated by the treaty, and P ’ 4 ' 
made fuch regulations in all other things, as were 
moft for the advantage of the Romans. This 
treatment feemed infupportable, and incenfed the 


(a) Senatu, tacito judicio, numfuturuin arbitrante. Juf- 
tutius apud pupillam, quam tin. 
apud eum, [Demetrium] reg- 



Peo- 
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59a p e ople againft them. One called Leptinus was 
To much exafperated, that in his rage he fell upon 
* Oftavius, whilft he was in the bath, and kil¬ 
led him. Lyfias, the regent of the kingdom, was 
fufpedted of having underhand lhared in this 

Ambaffadors were fent to Rome, to 
juftify the King, and proteft that he had not had 
any fliare in this fact. The Senate difmified them 
without any anfwer, not having fufficient proofs 
againft Lyfias, and on another fide not believing 
it confiftent with the dignity of the Roman name 
to accept a flight fatisfa&ion for fuchan infult from 
a perfon juftiy fufpedted. By their filence they re- 
ferved the enquiry into and punifftment of the 
crime to themfelves. 

Demetrius Demetrius believed, that the difiatisfadtion of 
fas from the Romans with Eupator, was a favourable con- 
Romfy ^r-junfture it was proper for him to improve, and he 
rvuiiw a ppii ec ] a fecond time to the Senate for permifllon 

h trier ally t0 return into Syria. He took this ftep contrary • 
ariaow- to the opinion of moft of his friends, who ad- 
Udgid vifed him to make his efcape without faying any 

thing. The event fhewed him, that they judged 
right. As the fame reafons of intereft, which 
the Senate had at firft for keeping him at Rome 
fliil iubfifted, he had the fame anfwer, and the 
grief to experience a fecond refufal. He then 
gave into the firft counfel of his friends; and 
Polybius the hiflorian, who was then at Rome, 
was one of thofe, who prefled him moft to put it 
fecretly, but fuddenly, in execution. He hearkned 
to him. After having taken all his meafures, Jie 


* To '-s Caa^vius bed bin: 
Ctrflui fm.i time hr fire, end 
was the f.rfl cf bis family, who 
had obtained that honour . Cic. 
Philipp, ix. 4. OSavius Ces- 
far, afterwards Emperor y Jo 


well known under the name of 
Augufus, was of the feme fa¬ 
mily, hut of another branch, of 
which none had ever been Cc«- 
fuls. Saeton. 


quitted 
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quitted Rome under pretext of an hunting-match, 
repaired to Oftia, and embarked with a fmall train, 
on board * a Carthaginian fhip bound to Tyre. 

All that the Senate could do, was fome days after 1 
to depute Ti. Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Servilius 
Glaucia into Syria, to obferve what effedt the return , 
of Demetrius would produce there. 

Demetrius having landed at Triopoli in Syria, 
caufed a report to be fpread, that the Senate had 
fent him to take poffeffion of his Dominions, and 
that they were fully refolved to lupport him in it. 
Eupator was immediately confidered as irretrievably- 
ruined, and every body abandoned him to go over 
to Demetrius. Eupator and Lyfias were leized by 
their own troops, and delivered up to their enemy, 

'who put them to death. Thus Demetrius found 
himfelf eftablifhed upon the throne without oppo- 
fition, and with prodigious rapidity. 

I fliall fay little in the fequel of the affairs of the 
Eaft and of Egypt, except when fuch fads occur 
as are clofely interwoven with the Roman Hiftory. 

For the reft, the reader will permit me to refer him 
to the Antient Hiftory. 


L. Anicius Gallus. 

M. Cornelius Cethegus. 


A. R. 5<jt. 
Ant. C.160. 


I have faid fomething before of the Cenforfhip Sickncfs 
of Paulus iEmilius, in which he acquired, as i x\ and death 
all his other employments, great reputation. On°f ? : ^ 
quitting thisoffice, he was taken ill of a diftemper , mluu% 
that was at firft believed very dangerous, but which 
afterwards feemed of a lingering kind. The 
phyficians having advifed him change of air, he 
embarked for Velia, where he remained a con- 


* This Jhip 'll'a I going to carry the Jirft fruits and revenues of 
Carthage to Tyre, according to cujhtn , 


2 


fiderable 
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59 ^-Gderable time in a very folitary and retired houfc 
'near the Tea. The Romans foon lamented his ab- 
fence, and on more than one occafion teftified by 
their regret and impatience to fee him again. 
He could not refill fentiments fo grateful to him, 
and returned to Rome, which had not long the 
happinefs to poffefs him. He died foon after, 
univerfally regretted by all orders of the citi¬ 
zens. 

His funeral was folemnized with a pomp truly 
worthy of the merit and character of that great 

s O 

man. It did not confifl in the fumptuous magni¬ 
ficence, that ufually attends this kind of ceremo¬ 
nies, but in the moft fincere affe&ion, true forrow, 
2nd warm gratitude, expreffed not only by the 
citizens, but the enemies themfelves. The Am- 
bafiadors of Macedonia, who were then at Rome, 
afked as a favour to be permitted to carry the bier 
of Panics /Emilius on their fiioulders. Upon 
which Valerius Maximus makes this reflexion: 
“ This mark of efteem will appear ftill more 
ct extraordinary, if we confider, that the fore- 
c< part of this bier was adorned with paintings, 
“ wherein were reprefented the triumphs which the 
te perfon whofe memory they honoured, had gained 
u over Macedonia, (a) And indeed, what vene- 
“ ration and refpecl for Paulus ^Tmilius did not 
cc thole exprefs, who through affection for him, 
“ did not conceive horror in carrying themfelves 
u through an whole people, the evidences of the 
“ defeats of their nation. This fight made his 
“ funeral feem lefs a pomp of the kind, than a 
“ fert of fecond triumph.” 


(<?) Quantum enim Paulo vnlgi ferre non exhorruerunt. 
triouerant, propter quem gen- Quod fpe&aculum funeri fpc- 
tL lias da mi am indicia per ora ciem alterius triumphi adjecit. 


But 
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But what couftitutes the mod exalted praife of A ' R - 59 2 - 
Paulus JEmilius, is the very moderate fortune hep^/J?' 
left at his death. The fum which he caufed to be p, JEmi- 
carried into the publick treafury on the day of his^ 
triumph, amounted to about one million three 
hundred thoufands pounds fterling; and it mud' 
indeed have been very confiderable, as it fufficed 
to caufe the taxes paid by the Roman citizens to 
be abolifhed. (a) Believing himfelf too happy 
in having inriched the Commonwealth, he did not 
let the leaft part of thofe immenfe fpoils enter his 
own houfe, but contented himfelf with leaving it 
the remembrance of his name, and a glory that 
could not expire with the world. In order that 
his eftate might be in a condition to pay his wife’s 
dower, which amounted to about three thoufand 
eight hundred pounds, it was neceffary to fell part 
of his (laves, moveables and fome farms : after 
which the remainder of his whole fortune was only 

about nine thoufand three hundred and feventy five 

pounds. 

That Paulus jEmilius, defcended from one of 
the moft noble and nntient houfes of Rome, which 
had been rendered illuftrious by the greateft offices 
and dignities, inherited only fo moderate a fortune 
from his anceftors, reflefts honour upon a long 
fucceffion of them. But that in the midft of fo 
many occafions of inriching himfelf by legitimate 
means, and in age, wherein the antient maxims 
were almoft univerfally defpifed, he fhould con- 
ftantly keep within the bounds of a moderate 
patrimony, is a glory peculiar to himfelf. It 
certainly required an extraordinary force of foul 


{a) At hie nihil domum 
fuam prater memoriam nomi¬ 
nis fernpiternam detuiic. C*V. 

Penates fuos nulla ex parte 
locupletiores fecit; pncclare 


fecum aftum exiftimans, quod 
ex ilia vi£loria alii pecuniam, 
ipfe gloriam occupafiet. Val. 
Max. iv. 3. 

and 
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A. R. 55;. 

Abc,C idc. 


and fuperiority of courage not to give way to 
the torrent, and to fet himfeif above examples and 
difcourle. 


Ff.nr. Fnd The antient tafte of efteem and love of fimpli- 
o-f*. city, and even poverty, was {till fupported in fome 
.families by good domeftick examples, and by the 
extreme care taken not to ally with perfons of 
the ^indifferent principles. It was in this fpirit Paulus 
t{ l c f ^ iEmilius chofe iElius Tubero for his fon-in-law, 

£ a j a 0 f t fc e greatefi: worth, fays Plutarch, 
and one who bore poverty more generoufly and 
more nobly than any other Roman. There were 
fixteen verv near relations, all of the name and 

j * 

family of the JElu y who had only one fmall houfe 
in the city, and another in the country, in which 
they all lived with their wives and a great number 
of fin all children. I have mentioned the fame Tu¬ 


bero above in fpeakingof the Giver cup, given him 
by his father-in-law Paulus iEmilius, which was 
the firft piece of plate that ever entered the houfe 
of the MUi. 


The wife of this illuftrious lover of poverty 
did not degenerate from the noblenefs of his 
fentiments. Plutarch relates, that jEmilia, the 
daughter of a father twice Conful, and who had 
twice triumphed, was not afhamed of her hufband’s 
poverty, but admired the virtue in him, that 
made him confent to continue poor; that is the 
motive, which kept him in his ftate of poverty, 
by profcribing the means of making himfeif rich, 
which are ufually far from honeft, and full of in- 
juftice. For legitimate methods for a noble Roman 
to acquire riches were very rare, to whom thofe of 
trade and manufactnre were prohibited, and who 
could not, in reward of the fervices he rendered 
the State, expect either gratihcation, penfion, or 


/ 


[a) ’A :t ; : ifs-:, rl ttna 

any 
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any of the advantages, which officers in thefe 
days ufually receive from the liberality of Kings. 

He had fcarce any means of becoming rich, but 
by plundering the provinces, as moft of the 
Magiftrates and Generals had now done for fome 
time. And it was this greatnefs of foul, this dif- 
intereftednefs, thefe fentiments of honour, this 
preference avowedly given to virtue over riches, 
which this illuftrious lady admired in her hufband, 
and with great reafon. As lhe was infinitely above 
the common and vulgar manner of thinking, 
through the veils of poverty and fimplicity fhc 
diftinguifhed the virtue which were the caufe of 
them, and thought herfelf obliged to refpeft them 
ftill more from the very point which would per¬ 
haps have made him contemptible to the many. 
SccuU'tcfyffot, -mV dfsriv Si w mw >jv. It was in the 
houfe of Paulus iEmilius, this illuftrious lady had 
imbibed thefe great principles : and we are going 
to fee, it is in confequence of the fame principles, 
that Scipio Aimilianus her brother makes the moft 
noble ufe of riches it is poffible to imagine. 

Greatnefs of foul can appear with luftre in more Generous 
than one point in view, and is not confined within md noble 
the bounds of camps and armies. Before we pro 
duce our Scipio upon this theatre, I believed it pro- 
per to Ihew him in his family anddomeftick life, theJ 0n of 
efpecially with relation to the ufe of riches. 

I have already obferved, that Scipio, at hardly ^ us '™ akcs 

eighteen years of age, had devoted himfelf entirely % c bLon 
to Polybius, and that he confidered as the great- different 
eft good fortune of his life the occafion of forming wcafatu. 
himfelf by the counfels of fuch a friend, whofe 
converfation he preferred to all the idle amufe- 
ments which have ufually fo much attrkftion for 
young perfons. What hopes may not beconceived 
of the future from fuch a difpofition ! 


Polybius 
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a.r. 592. Polybius began by infpiring him with extreme 
A2l * c * l6 °* averfion for the pleafures equally dangerous and 

fliameful, to which the Roman youth abandoned 
themfelves, already almoft univerfally depraved 
and corrupted by luxury, and the diforders, which 
riches, and the new conquefts had introduced at 
Rome. Scipio, during the firft five years of be¬ 
ing in fo excellent a fchool, knew well how to im¬ 
prove from the leffons he received in it. In con- 
Sequence, having had the courage to fet himfelf 
above the bad example of the youth, he was from 
thenceforth confidered as the model of prudence 
and wifdom. 

Always directed by the wife counfels of Poly¬ 
bius, he added that innocence of manners, genero- 
fity, noble difintereftednefs, and the moft illus¬ 
trious ule of riches, virtues fo neceffary to perfons 
of high birth, and which Scipio carried to their 
fupreme degree, as may be feen from fome fadts 
related by Polybius, which are highly worthy of 
admiration. 

Emilia *, the wife of the firft Scipio Africa- 
mis, and mother of him who had adopted the 
Scipio, of whom Polybius fpeaks in this place, 
had left a rich inheritance at her death to hergrand- 
fon. This lady, befides diamonds, and other 
jewels, which form the ornaments of her fex and 
rank, had a great quantity of gold and filver 
plate uled in facrifices,' a magnificent train, cha¬ 
riots, equipages, and a confiderable number of 
(laves of both fexes : the whole in proportion to 
the wealth of the family flic had married into. 
When (he was dead, Scipio gave all the valuable 
things to his mother Papiria, who having been 
repudiated for many years by Paulus TEmilius, and 
not having wherewith to iupport the fpiendor of 

2 2 hi was the fjtcr of P. JEmiUus, 

her 
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her birth, led an obfcure life, and did not ap¬ 
pear either at the publick affemblies, or cere¬ 
monies of religion. When fhe was feen again 
with this pomp, fo magnificent a liberality did 
Scipio abundance of honour, efpecially amongft 
- the ladies, who were not filent upon the occafion, 
and in a city, wherein fays Polybius, people were 
not much difpofed to part with their fortunes. 

He was admired nolefs upon another occafion. 
He was obliged, in confequence of the inheritance, 
which had fallen to him by the death of his grand¬ 
mother, to v pay at three different terms to the 
daughter of Scipio his grandfather by adoption, 
half their fortunes; this was to each five and twenty 
telents (five and twenty thoufand crowns.) On 
the expiration of the fir ft term, Scipio caufed the 
whole fum to be paid into the banker’s hands. 
Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Nafica, who had 
married thofe two fitters, believing Scipio had 
made a miftake, went-to him, and told him, that 
the law, which perhaps was unknown to him, 
gave him three years for paying that lum at differ¬ 
ent payments. Young Scipio replied, that he 
was not ignorant of what the laws allowed : that 
the rigor of them might be followed amongft 
ftrangers; but with relations and friends it was 
proper to aft with more fimplicity and generofity ; 
and he defired them to confent, that the whole 


A. R. 59a. 
Ant.C. 160, 


fum might be paid them. They left him full of 
admiration of their kinfman’s generofity, and 
(a) reproaching themfelves for the narrownefs of 
their fentiments in refpeft to intereft, though they 
were the principal and moft efteemed perfons of 
the city. This liberality feemec} the more admira¬ 
ble to them, fays Polybius, as at Rome, far from 
being willing to pay fifty thoufand crowns three 



years 
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years before the expiration of the term, nobody 
would have confented to pay one thoufand before 
the day prefixed. 

k was in the fame fpirit, that two years after, 
on the death of Paulus iEmilius, he refigned to his 
brother Fabius, who was not fo rich as he, all that 
fhould have fallen to him of his father’s eftate, 
which amounted to above fixty talents, (fixty 
thoufand crowns) in order thereby to correct the 
inequality of fortune between the two brothers. 

The fame brother intending to exhibit a fhew of 
gladiators after their father’s death in honour of his 
memory, as was the cuftom, and not being able to 
defray fuch an expence, which rofe very high, 
Scipio contributed fifteen talents (fifteen thoufand 
crowns) to defray at leaft half of it. 

The magnificent prefents, which Scipio had 
made his mother, devolved to him with entire 
right after the lady’s death: and his filters, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of thofe times, had on pre¬ 
tence to them. He would have thought it a dif- 
honour to him to have taken back his gifts. In 
confequence he gave all he had given his mother to 
his fillers, which amounted to a very confiderable 
fum, and acquired new applaufes by this new 
proof of his greatnefs of foul, and tender regard 
for his family. 

Thefe different gifts, which in the whole a- 
mounted to very great fums, feem to derive greater 
value from the age at which he beftowed them 
(for he was very young) and ftill more from the 
noble and obliging manners with which he knew 
how to accompany them: to which may be 
added, the character of the times- wherein he 
lived, when the avidity of money, excited by 
the frantick expences of luxury, that increafed 

every day, began to become an almoft univerfai 

way 
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wav of thinking, which was confidered as necef- A - R - sr- 

r 3 . r Ant.C, 160* 

lary in iQme lenle. 

The fails which I have juft cited are fo foreign to 
our manners, that there would be reafon to appre¬ 
hend they, might be taken for the-violent exaggera¬ 
tion of an hiftorian prejudiced in favour of his hero; 
if every body did not know, that the prevailing 
charailer of Polybius, who relates them was a 
great love of truth, and an extreme remotenefs 
from all flattery. In the paffage itfelf, from which 
I have extracted this account, he has thought it 
neceffary to ule fome precautions in refpedt to what 
he fays of the virtuous aftions and rare qualities of 
Scipio: and heobferves, that as his writings were 
to be read by the Romans, who perfeitly knew all 
things that related to that great man, he fhould 
not fail to be contradifled, if he ventured to ad¬ 
vance any thing contrary to truth: an affront.to 
which it is not probable an author who has any re¬ 
sard to his reputation would willingly expofe him- 
ielf. 

In the midft of this decline of the Roman Tuleri 
manners, we have feen two iiluftrious men . 

3* c c r i \ \ • ^vitb bct~ 

extraordinary greatneis or loul, but by ways quite^ 
different; Tubero, in the moderation of a fimpl eiianuu 
Jife of poverty, embraced out of choice and tafte ; 
and Scipio /Emilianus, in a flate of opulence, 
who diftinguilhes himfelf only by beneficence : the 
one by the generous contempt of riches, and the 
other by the wife and noble ule of them. On 
which fide is there moft merit and glory ? Does it 
require more force of mind and courage to ftem 
the torrent of cuftom and example, which feems 
to authorize every (a) means of amaffmg money 
legitimate or not, not to be anxious in refpedt to 


(a) Rem facias, rem: 
modo rem. Hot at, 

Vol. VIII. 
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■t!ie occafions of a numerous family, as Tuberous 
was, to defpife a kind of reproach and con¬ 
tempt which the opinion of men attaches to po¬ 
verty *, than not to fuffer either the head or the 
heart to be corrupted by the lurking poifon of 
riches, to keep one’s felf free from vice and ex¬ 
empt from reproach with them, to know no other 
advantage in them but the power they afford of 
doing good to others > in a word, to make fubfer- 
vient to liberality, generofity, true magnificence, 
and the exercife of the greateft virtues, what is 
ufually in a manner the natural aliment of luxury, 
pomp, idle expences, ridicule, efteem for one’s 
feif, and an infolent contempt for every one what- 
foever, who is not rich and opulent, whatever me¬ 
rit they may have in other refpefts. This quef- 
tion is a fine fubjeft for philofophers to defcant up¬ 
on *, but it would carry us too far from the fubjefl; 
of our hiftory. 

I think it not improper to give a fa£t a place 
here, which, like the reft I have juft related, 
feems to fiovv from the fpirit of fimplicity, feve- 
ritv, and wifdom, that antiently prevailed at 
Rome. Scipio Nafica, the fon of him who had 
been adjudged the worthieft man of Rome, fhew- 
ed himfelf not degenerate from fuch a father from 
the eariieft years of his life by Angular probity and 
innocence of manners, and ftill recommended him¬ 
felf more by his profound knowledge of law in 
general, and by the talent of eloquence. He 
made ufe of the latter on an important occafion, 
in which he had great difficulties to furmount, and 
. in which his fuccefs Ihewed how much authority 
his virtue had given him with the People. The 
Cenfors, whofe terms of office had lately expired 
(M. Valerius Meffala, and C. Caffius Longinus) 
amongft other publick works, had ordered a thea¬ 
tre to be erefted within the walls of the city, and 

2 the 
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the edifice was in great forwardnefs. Before 
time the citizens ufed to Hand at the games 
toews exhibited-at Rome. Nafica forefaw, 


this A ‘ R - 59 z « 
1 Ant.C, 160, 

and 

that 


the convenience of fitting at eafe would much 
augment the ardor of the people for the fhews, 
which was already but too great, and that the li- 
centioufnefs of the theatrical pieces, in the corrup¬ 
tion of manners, which inbreafed every day, would 
not fail to infeft the whole city, and obliterate in 
the youth all fenfe of probity and fhame. Full 
of zeal for the publick good, he reprefented to the 
Senate the inconveniencies, and unhappy confe- 
quences of this new inftitution with fo much force 
and warmth, that the demolition of the building 
was immediately refolved and executed ; and the 
Senate palled a decree, to prohibit for the future, 
that any feats or benches for fitting at the reprefen- 
tation of games fhould be made within the city, 
or nearer than at the diftcnce of a thoufand paces 
from ir, it being rheir will, that the people Ihould 
ftand at them, in order that even ( a) in the midft 
of their plealures and diverfions they might al¬ 
ways retain fomething manly, and a vigour to in¬ 
dicate the Roman manners, (b) Paterculus has 
reafon to place this regulation in the number of 
thole, which did moft honour to- the Roman gra¬ 
vity and feverity, particularly in an age which 
had already much degenerated from the antient 


manners. 


(a) Ut fcilicet remiffioni a- veritas & * Conful Scipio re- 

iximorum junfta ftandi virilita?, ftitere. Quod ego inter clarif- 
propriE Romans gentis nota fima publican + voluntatis ar« 
effet. Vah Max. -ii. 4. gumema pofucrim. Veil. Pa* 

[b) Cui [Caffio theatrum fa- (ere. i. 15, 

cicnti]-eximia civitacis fe- 

* Nafica was not Conful then, his term having expired. 

•f This ivtrd feemt an error ; gravitatis would perhaps he better, 
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1S0 Affairs of Rome, 

a^c Ysoi Before we proceed to the important wars Rome- 

had to luftain agianft the Carthaginians, Achseans- 
and Viriathus, and the Numantines in Spain, and 
not to be obliged to break in upon the account of 
them'' by a mixture of foreign Tafts, often of little 
confequence, I proceed firft to relate fome events, 
which paffed in Rome itfelf, and deferve not to 
be omitted : I (hall afterwards fay fomething of 
two wars of little importance againft the Dalma¬ 
tians and fome Hates of Liguria: And laftly, I 
fnall anticipate the relation of feveral commotions 
that happened in Macedonia and join them all in 
the fame point of view. 


Affairs c/Rome. 


Decree fir \ L L novelties are fufpe&ed. The arts of 
himping Greece, which began principally to be intro- 

at Rome fince the defeat of Perfeus, were at 
firft very ill received there. In the year 591, the 


l * t * * I 

am/am Senate paffed a decree for banifhing the philofo- 
Xcne phers and rhetoricians out of the city. 

Imbc.r^f I have fpoken elfewhere of the famous embaffy 
Carhicdn of the Athenians, compofed of three illuftrious 
tike™, philofophers. of which Carneades was the moll 

famous. I have laid, that the feverity of Cato 
Voi; ;x >as alarmed by the great number of Roman 

youth, that ran after thefe three great mafters; 
and the ardor with which they collected their dif- 
couries. He took care to expedite the affair for 
which they came to Rome, and to have an audi¬ 
ence of leave icon given them, “ left, faid he, 
Twc Ccn- n cur youth fhould be corrupted by the fubtleties 

fin a\di~ * 

tan on 

csuzt sftb“ anuent manners. 
drfia of a Refpect for religion was carefully kept up in 

rf Rome 4 and I find two fine examples of it at the 

time of which we are fpeaking. 

Gracchus, 


and Xi. 


“ of the Greeks, and abandon the fimplicity of our 

* tt __^ 




Gracchus, being Conful in the 589th year for A.R. 5S9- 
the fecond time, prefided in the afiembiy for the^ ic,ae * 
■election of Confute for the enfuing year, who were |jj’ 

P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica, and C. Marcius Fi- 
gulus. Thefe new Confuls entered upon office, 
drew lots for their Provinces, and were already the 
one in Corfica and the other in Gaul, when Grac¬ 
chus was feized with a fcruple of confcience in re- 
fpedt to a certain ceremony he had omitted, the 
want ofwhich rendered their eleftion defedive. 

Fie was then in Sardinia, and wrote to the college 
of Augurs to inform them of this fail: and the 
Augurs gave an account of it to the Senate. The 
affair feemed very ferious, and orders were imme¬ 
diately difpatched to recall the two Confuls. They, 
who were both wife and prudent perfons, obeyed 
with entire lubmiffion, and on their return to 
Rome they abdicated the Confulfhip, and were ap¬ 
pointed fucceffors. “ Thus fays, Cicero (a)> 

“ Gracchus chofe rather to own a fault, which he 
“ might have concealed, than to leave the Com- 
cx monwealth accountable to religion for a negled 
“ punifhable perhaps by the gods: and the Con- 
“ fuls made no difficulty to diveft themfelves im- 
cc diately of the principal dignity of the State, 

“ rather than keep it a moment contrary to the 
“ rules of religion.” The moderation of thefe 
two illuftrious citizens was not fuffered to hurt 
them ; and fome years after the Confulfhip was 
conferred upon them both. 

We only know the other fad, which it remains A Tribunt 
for me to relate, from the epitome of the 47th °f tbePeo- 
book of Livy, which mentions no particulars of 
it. It only tells us, that Cn. Tremelius, Tribune ingbecn 

'wanting 


(a) (Gracchus) peccatum 
fuum quod celari poffet con- 
f&eri maluit, quam hzerere in 
Republica religionem: Con- 


IU1LJ 


• ^ M/t. A 


tim deponere, quam id tene- 
re punftum temporis contra. 
religionem, M ™' m 
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182 . Wars with the Dalmatians, 

oi the People, having had a difference with M* 
iEmiiius Lepidus, the great Pontiff, in which he 
had ufed opprobrious terms, had a fine laid upon 
him. Every body knows the enormous power of 
the Tribunes of the People, which even rendered 
their perfons facred and inviolable. Regard how¬ 
ever for religion carried it againft this magiftracv, 

C 1 <-• O * * 

often terrible to the Coniuls and the whole 
Senate. 


Wars with the Dalmatians, and fame of 
the States of Liguria. Affairs of Ma¬ 
cedonia. 

Tit Dal- PTP' H E Dalmatians, who had formerly been 
nations fubjeft to Gentius, having incommoded their 

-'/^'neighbours by incurfions, the * Lillians, who had 
\silL and Offered much by them, and were in alliance with 
Kafica. the Romans, complained of them to the Senate. 

Ambafladors were immediately made to fet out, 
who were ill received by the Dalmatians. War 
having in confequence been declared, two Confuls. 
were fuccefllvely fent againft thofe people. The 
A.R.j96.fi r ft was C. Marcius Figulus, then Conful for the 

fecond time, who made fuch a progrefs, that his 
AR.59- f uccc £' or Scipio Nafica, to whom a fecond aCon- 

fulfliip had been alfo given, had only to befiege 
Delminium the capital of the country, in order to 
terminate the war. He took that city, and de- 
molirhed it: and it never was rebuilt afterwards. 
It is at this time only a very mean town, that ftill 
retains the fame name, Ddminio upon the Drin in 

ComXep.Bc/HM. What is moft worthy of obfervation in 

all this war, in other refpecls but of little impor- 


* One cf the principal cities of the hijjtans zvas Tiagurium. 
*nc’ celled Trail in Dalmatia , 


tance ? 



and fome of the States of Liguria.' i8j 

tance, is the vidtor’s modefty, who refufed the ti¬ 
tle of Imperator , which his foldiers gave him with 
acclamations, and made great difficulties to accept 
the triumph decreed him by the Senate. He did 
himfelf juftice, for his adtions were not very con- 
fiderable. But who is it that does juftice on the 
like occafions ? 

The year following the Romans for the firftA.R. 
time palled the Alps in arms, but not to make war TheMaf- 
now againft the Gauls, but againft fome people^ 
of Liguria by origin, though fettled in the Gauls. 
Polybius calls them Oxybians and Deceates: they mans upon 
inhabited beyond theVar, along the fea-coafts, inj^' 0 x J- 
the neighbourhood of the cities Nice Antibes, and^'" 1 ’ 

* Frejus. Thofe Barbarians attacked Nice and 
Antibes, colonies of the Maffilienfes, and rendered 
themfelves formidable to Maflilia itfelf. (bod. 
Marfeilles.) An embafly fent by the Senate of 
Rome upon the complaint of the Maffilienfes, 
was no better received by the Ligurians, than that 
of which we have fpoken, had been by the Dalma¬ 
tians. In confluence it was neceffary for the 
Conful Qb Opimius to march againft them with an 
army, in order to reduce them to reafon. The 
enterprize was not difficult to the Roman power* 
Opimius befieged the city, where the Ambafla- 
dors had been infulted, took it by ftorm, made the 
inhabitants flaves, and fent the principal authors 
of the infult in chains to Rome, to fuffer the pu- 
nifhment their crime deferved. The Ligurians 
were more than once defeated and cut to pieces. 

The Conful, to fecure the tranquillity of the Maf¬ 
filienfes, gave them part of the conquered coun- : 
tries, and ordered that for the future thole Barba- 

* Frejus was not yet in be - rum Julii. But 1 thought it 
zng, at leaft as a Roman cole - necejfary to determine the country 
t*y t and with the name of Fo- of which 1 fpeak. 

N 4 rians 
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Affairs of Macedonia. 

rians fliould fend hoftages to Maffilia to be changed 
from time to time. 

I come now to what regards Macedonia. 

_Fifteen or fixceen years after the defeat and death 

■.be gave of Perfeus, one Andrifcus of Adramyttium, a 
kimjejfikt city of Myfia in Afia Miner, a man of the mean- 

§ ave himfelf out for the fon of Perfeus, 
pjjffis *’ affumed the name of Philip, and entered Macedo- 
himj-./cf nia, in hopes tocaufe himfelf to be acknowledged 
Maceio- King by the inhabitants of the country. He had 

i nvente d a ft° r Y concerning his birth, which he 
defraud, g ave out ever y where, pretending that he was the 
taken, Wlon ot a concubine of Perfeus. He had flattered 

himfelf that he fhould be believed on his own 
.„ a word, and that he ihould occafion great movements 
xhx*L " m i n Macedonia in his favour. When he found that 
A.R.6cc. every thing remained quiet there, he retired into 

Syria to the court of Demetrius Soter, whofe After 
had married Perfeus. That Prince, who im¬ 
mediately knew the impoftor, caufed him to be 
feized, and fen: him to Rome, in hopes, by that 
fervice, to acquire the protection of the Romans, 
for which at that time he had particular occafion. 

The Romans had little regard to that impoftor, 
who feemed to them to merit only contempt, fo 
that fmall care was taken to guard or keep him in 
clofe conflnement. He took advantage of the 
negligence of his keepers, and made his efcape 
from Rome. Having found means to raife a con- 
fiderabie army amongft the Thracians, whom he 
had the addreis to bring into his views, he made 
himfelf mailer of Macedonia either by confent 
or force, and aftumed the marks ol Sovereignty. 


Sp. Pos- 
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Sp. Postumius Albinus, 
C. Calpurnius Piso. 


A. R* 604# 

ABt.Ci 


Andrifcus, a man of nothing, who had been 
brought up, and lived hitherto in low life, and 
who juft before had neither land nor fortune, en¬ 
couraged by the rapidity of his firft fuccefs, find¬ 
ing Macedonia too narrow for him, attacked 
Theffaly, and fubjefted a part of it to his pow¬ 
er. 

The affair then began to appear more ferious to 
the Romans. They appointed Scipio Nafica to 
go in quality of Ambaffador, or Commiffioner to 
put a flop to this defection in its birth, judging him 
highly fit for that employment. And indeed, he 
was perfectly matter of the art of giving the 
neceffary bent of mind, and of bringing people 
into his views by perfuafion ; and in cafe it was 
neceffary to employ arms, he was very capable of 
forming a defign with wifdom, and of executing 
it with valour. Affoon as he arrived in Greece, 
and was perfeftly informed in the affairs of Mace¬ 
donia, he gave the Senate advice of them, and 
without lofs of time, made a tour through the 
cities of the allies, in order immediately to raife 
troops for the defence of Theffaly, The Achaians, 
who were ftill the moft powerful people of Greece, 
fupplied him with the greateft number, without 
regard to their paft difcontents. He foon deprived 
the falfe Philip of all the cities he had taken in 
Theffaly, drove out his garrifons, and repulfed 
himfelf into Macedonia. 

However upon Scipio’s letters it was foon feen 
at Rome, that it was neceffary to delay no longer 
fending a General with forces againft this enemy. 
The Praetor P. Juventius Thalna had orders to 
pafs the fea affoon as poffible with an army. He 
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fet out directly. But confidering Andrifcus as only 
a mock King, he did not conceive it neceffary to 
take any great precautions againft him, and he 
rafhly engaged in a battle, wherein he loft his life 
with part of his‘army : the reft efcaped only by 
favour of the nis;ht. 

The vidtor, flufhed by this good fuccefs, and be¬ 
lieving his power firmly eftablifhed, abandoned 
himfelf to his vicious inclinations with neither 
moderation nor referve, as if to be really a King, 
was to know no ether law nor rule but his paffions 
and caprice. He was covetous^ proud, and 
cruel. Nothing was feen on all fides but oppreffi- 
ons, confifcations of eftates, and murthers. Taking 
advantage of the terror occafioned by the defeat of 
the Romans, he foon recovered ail he had loft in 
Thcflaly. An embaffy which the Carthaginians, 
then actually attacked by the Romans, fent him 
with the promife of fpeedy fupport, extremely ex¬ 
alted his courage, 

A.RToj. Ch Csecilius Metellus, lately eledled Praetor, 

had fticceeded Juventius, and was already near the 

enemy. Andrifcus had refolved to advance to 
* 

meet him : but he thought it neceffary not to re¬ 
move far from the fea, and ftopt at Pydna, 
where he fortified his camp. The Roman Praetor 
fcon followed him thither. The two armies were 
in fight of each other, and fkirmifhes pafled every 
day. Andrifcus gained a confiderable advantage 
in a fmali engagement of the horfe. Succefs ufually 
blinds men of little experience, and becomes fatal 
to them. Andrifcus, believing himfelf fuperior to 
the Romans, detached a great body of his troops 
to defend his conouefts in Theffaly. This was a 
grofs error; and Metellus, who let nothingefcape 
him, did not fail to take advantage of it. The 
army that remained in Macedonia was defeated. 
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and Andrifcus reduced to fly. He took refuge 
amongft the Thracians, from whence he foon re¬ 
turned with a new army. He had the rafhnefs to 
venture a fecond battle, which proved as unfor¬ 
tunate for him as the firft. In both he loft above 
five and twenty thoufand men. 

Nothing was wanting to compleat the glory of 
the Roman General except feizing Andrifcus, who 
had taken refuge with a petty King of Thrace, to 
whofe fidelity he abandoned himfelf. But the 
Thracians did not pique themfelves much upon 
faith, and made it give place to their intereft. 

This prince put his gueft into the hands of 
Metellus, to avoid drawing upon him the 
anger and arms of the Romans. He was fent to 
Rome. 


Another adventurer, who alfo called himfelf theft 


<wo npw 


fon of Perfeus by the affumed name of Alexander, imfojiort 
had the fame fate as the firft, except that Metellus u f in 
could not take him: he retired into Dardania mi 
where he kept himfelf concealed. arlde- 

It was at this time that Macedonia, which had fiaui. 
made fo bad an ufe of the liberty granted it by 
the Romans, was reduced into a province, that is, em ' 
treated like a conquered country. 

A third impoftor appeared fome years after, and. R 6 
gave himfelf out for the fon of Perfeus under the 
name of Philip. His pretended title was but of 
Ihort duration. He was defeated and killed in 


Macedonia by Tremellius, who on that occafion 
received the furname of Scrofa, becaufe in encou¬ 
raging his foldiers, he had affured them, that he 
would defperfe the enemy, ut Scrofa porcos. 
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SECT. III. 

ThirdPunic War. 

Origin and cccaf.cn of the third Punic war. Rente 
Jkews little favour to the Carthaginians in their 
differences with Mafiniffa. War between Mafi¬ 
re, ff a and the Carthaginians. Great anxiety and 
fear of the Carthaginians in refpefi to the Romans. 
Rome deliberates , whether war fhall be declared 
againfl Carthage. It is refoked. Alarm of the 
Carthaginians. They fend Deputies to Rome . 
Hard conditions prepofed to them . They accept 
them. ‘They fetid three hundred of their principal 
citizens as hoflages . They deliver up all their 
arms. They are at length told that they mufi quit 
Carthage , which will be demohfhed. Grief and 
horror of the Deputies. Defpair and fury of 
Carthage , when that news is made publick the-re. 
Reflexion upon the conduct of the Romans . Gene¬ 
rous efforts of Carthage to prepare for the fiege. 
Invocation of the tutelar gods of Carthage to quit 
sty and the form of devoting that city. Carthage 
befeged by the two Co?fuls. Scipio difiinguijhes 
bimfelf above all the otbe? M officers . Death of 
Mafiniffa. The new Conful continues the fiege 
with great languor. Scipio , who fiands only for 

the jD dilefhip , is defied Conful , and charged with 
the war of Africa. He arrives in Africa and 
delivers Mane inns from great danger. He re-efla - 
hlifhes difeipline amongft the troops. He carries 
on the fiege with vigour. Defcription of Car¬ 
thage. Afdrubafs harborous cruelty. Sea-fight . 
Scipio , during the winter , attacks and takes 
Nepheris , a place in the neighborhood of Car¬ 
thage. The fiege continued. The city at length 
Surrenders . Afdrub cl aljo farenders. His wife 

kills 
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of the Third Punic War. 

kills her children , and throws berfelf with them 
into the flames. Scipio’s compaflion on feeing the ruin 
cf Carthage. Noble ufe which he makes of the fpoils 
of that city. Joy which the news of the taking of 
Carthage occafions at Rome, fen Commijfwners 
fent into Africa. Definition of Carthage. Scipio 
returns to Rome , and receives the honour of a tri¬ 
umph. Carthage re-eftablijhed. 



T H E third Punic war, lefs confiderable than Origin a* j 
the two former in the number and greatnefs ocufm of 
of battles, and its duration which was but of four the tbird 
years, was much more fo by its fuccefs and event , Punicrjjan 
as it terminated in the total deftru&ion of Car¬ 


thage. 

That city, after her laft defeat, and the treaty Rem 
of peace confequential of it, rightly perceived-^™' 
what (lie had to fear from the Romans, in whom ^f/ ro ourabh 
fhe always obferved much ill will, whenever fhe/*Car- 


applied to 
niffa. 


them in her differences with Mafl -tbagein 

her difft - 


In the preceding books I have related feverd™^^- 
Deputations fent from both Tides, and feveral Com -finija. 
millions 'appointed by the Romans, who fent Sena¬ 
tors to take cognizance of thofe difputes upon the 
fpot, and to terminate them, without their ever 
paffing any definitive fentence. It is evident, that 
Rome was not at all inclined either to fatisfy the 
Carthaginians, or to do them juftice, and that the gat ’ 11 * 
quarrel was purpofely fpun out, to give Mafmiffa 
time to ftrengthen himielf in his ufurpations, and 
to weaken the enemy. 

Upon new complaints made by the Carthagini-Ant.c. i$7. 
ans, a deputation was decreed at Rome to make 
farther enquiries upon the fpot. Cato was in the 
number of theCommiffioners. When they arrived, 
they afked the contending parties, whether they 
would abide by their arbitration. Mafmiffa rea- 
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dily conferred. The Carthaginians replied, that 
they had" a rule fettled, to which they adhered, 
which was the treaty concluded by Scipio, and 
demanded to be tried without favour. This an- 
fwer was a pretext to the Deputies for deciding 
nothing. They vifited the whole country, which 
they found in a very good condition, efpecially the 
city of Carthage : and they were furprized to find it 
almoft re-eftablilhed in the fame degree of great- 
nefs and power, as it was before its laft defeat. 
On their return they did not fail to give the Senate 
an account of this, declaring, that Rome would 
never be fafe as long as Carthage fhould fubfift. 

From thenceforth the Senators were extremely 
exafperated againft Carthage: and if the war was 
not declared till a confiderable length of time after, 
it is to be believed, that occafion and pretexts 
were rather wanting on the fide of the Romans, 
than will. MafiniHa found them a plaufible mo¬ 
tive both for attacking Carthage, and the pro- 
mife of an eafy victory. The thing happened as 
follows: 

War k- A divifion had taken place in Carthage, and the 
tovtentht Numidian King had a powerful party there. The 

^alsa^d zea l° us Republicans having found a favourable 

opportunity, drove the heads of this party, to the 
number of forty, out of the city, and made the peo¬ 
ple take an oath that they would never fuffer the re¬ 
calling of the exiles to be propofed. They re¬ 
tired to Mafinifia, who fenttwo of his fens, Guluffa 
and Micipfa, to follicite their re-eftablifhment. 
The gates of the city were fhut againft them, and 
Guluffa, was even warmly purfued by Amilcarone 
of the Generals of the Republick. This was a 
new fubjedt of war: armies were raifed on both fides 
and a battle fought. This was in the Confulfhip of 
Quintius and Acilius, 

T. Quin- 
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T. Quintius Flamininus. a. r. €07. 

M. AcILIUS BaLBUS. Act-C. 150. 

Scipio the younger, who afterwards ruined Car¬ 
thage, was a fpectator of this battle. He was 
come to Mafiniffa from Lucullus, who was making 
war in Spain, and under whom he ferved, to 
afk fome elephants of him. During the whole 
battle he kept upon the top of an hill very near 
the place where it was fought. Fie was aftonilhed 
to fee Mafiniffa, then above fourfcore years old, 
mounted on horfeback without a faddle, according 
to the cuftom of the country, giving orders, and 
fuftaining the rudeft fatigues like a young officer. 

The battle was very obftinate, and continued from 
morning till night: but at length the Carthaginians 
gave way. Scipio afterwards faid, ;that he had 
been prefent in many battles, but that none had 
given him fo much pleafure as this, in which quiet 
and in cold blood he had feen above an hundred 
thoufand men engage, and long difpute the vic¬ 
tory. And as he had well read in Homer, lie 
added, that before him only Jupiter and Neptune VH| ^ 
had enjoyed fuch a fight •, when one from the top& x iii, l2 ; 
of mount Ida, and the other from the higheft emi¬ 
nence in Samothracia, had the pleafure of feeing 
a battle between the Greeks and Trojans, I can¬ 
not tell, whether the fight of an hundred thoufand 
men cutting one another’s throats gives a very 
fenfible pleafure, or whether fuch a delight can 
fubfift with the fenfe of humanity natural to 
us. 

The Carthaginians after the battle defired Scipio Appian. 
to terminate their difputes with Mafiniffa. HeP-4°- 
heard both fides. The firft confented to cede the 
territory of Emporia, which had been the firft 
fubjed of the quarrel, to pay down two hundred 

talents 


Horn. H 
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Ibid. 


About 

fever* 
hundred 
and fifty 
thoufand 
pounds. 


QuintiuSj Acilius, Confuls. 

talents of filver, and to add to them eight hundred 
more at different terms as fhould be agreed on. 
But Mafiniffa demanded the re-eftablifhment of the 
exiles, the Carthaginians not being willing to hear 
that propofal, they feparated without concluding 
any thing. Scipio, after having paid his compli¬ 
ments, and thanks to Mafiniffa, fet out with the 
elephants he came for. 

The King, after the battle, kept the enemy’s 
camp inverted upon an hill, where they could re¬ 
ceive neither provifions nor reinforcement. At 
this juncture arrived Deputies from Rome. They 
were ordered, in cafe Mafiniffa, was worfted, to 
terminate the affair; otherwife to decide nothing, 
and to give the King great hopes; and they fol¬ 
lowed the latter part of their inftruftions. In the 
mean time the famine increafed every day in the 
camp of the Carthaginians, and to increafe their 
misfortune the plague joined it, and made terrible 
havock. Reduced to the laft extremity, they fur- 
rendered themfelves, upon engaging to deliver up 
thedeferters to Mafiniffa, to pay him five thoufand 
talents of filver in the fpace of fifty years, and 
reinftate the exiles notwithftanding the oath they 
had taken to the contrary. They were all made to 
pals under the yoke, and difmiffed each with only 
a finale habit. Guluffa, to revenue the bad 

O 9 D 

treatment he had received, as we have faid above, 


Great rn- 
xl'ty^atd 

f ar of she 
Cartha¬ 
ginians in 

reflect to 
toe Rc- 

aans. 


detached a body of cavalry, after them, whole at¬ 
tacks they could neither avoid nor fuftain, in their 
prefent difarmed condition. Thus of fifty-eight 
thoufand men very few returned to Carthage. 

So confiderable a defeat gave a great alarm there. 
They particularly apprehended, that the Romans, 
under pretext, that the Carthaginians, contrary to 
the conditions of the treaty, had taken arms a- 
gainft a King in alliance with Rome, fhould de¬ 
clare war againft them : for they could not doubt 

the 
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the ill-will of the Roman Senate in refpeft to a. r. 6o*. 
them. To prevent the effeft of it, the Cartha- AnuC,, 5 ** 
ginians declared by a decree of the Senate, Afdru- 
bal and Carthalon, one of whom had been General 
of the army, and the other had * commanded the 
auxiliary troops, guilty of treafon, as being the 
authors of the war with the King of Numidia. 

They then fent deputies to Rome, to know what 
people thought and expefted there from them. 

They were anfwered coldly, that it was for the Se¬ 
nate and People of Carthage to confider what fa- 
tisfaftion was due to the Romans. Not being 
able to get any other anfwer or explanation by a 
fecond embaffy, they conceived great anxiety; 
and in extreme terror from the remembrance of 
pad evils, they already thought they law the ene¬ 
my at their gates, and rcprefented to themfelves 
all the direful effe&s of a long fiege, and of a 
city taken by ftorm. 

In the mean time the Senate of Rome, delibe- Romedt~ 
rated upon the refolution the Commonwealth liberates 
fhould take; and the difputes between Cato and cc<tm 

1 rtnv njuar 


Scipio Nafica, who thought quite differently upon ^tinji 
that fubjeft, were renewed. The firft, on his re- Carthage . 
turn from Africa, had already reprefented in the 
ftrongeft terms, that he had found Carthage, not Vk ‘ a 
in the condition the Romans believed it, exhaufted 
of men and riches, weak and reduced; but on the 
contrary abounding with youth, with immenfe 
quantities of gold and filver, prodigious ftores of 
all kinds of arms, and all the neceffaries of war; 
and fo proud and full of confidence with all thefe 
great preparations, that there was nothing fo great* 
at which their hopes and ambition did not afpire. 


P-35 


* The foreign tro:ps had 
commanders of their refpeflwe 
nations , all of whom were 

Vol, VIII. 


fuhordinati to a Carthaginian 
officer , called by Appnvi, £;?!•* 
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^T^lents °f filver, and to add to them eight hundred 
J ‘more at different terms as fhould be agreed on. 
But Mafinifla demanded the re-eftablifliment of the 
exiles, the Carthaginians not being willing to hear 
that propofal, they feparated without concluding 
any thing. Scipio, after having paid his compli¬ 
ments, and thanks to Mafinifla, fet out with the 
elephants he came for. 

ftid. The King, after the battle, kept the enemy’s 

camp inverted upon an hill, where they could re¬ 
ceive neither provifions nor reinforcement. At 
this juncture arrived Deputies from Rome. They 
were ordered, in cafe Mafinifla, was worded, to 
terminate the affair; otherwife to decide nothing:. 
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and to give the King great hopes; and they fol¬ 
lowed the latter part of their inftrudtions. In the 
mean time the famine increafed every day in the 
camp of the Carthaginians, 2nd to increafe their 
misfortune the plague joined it, and made terrible 
havock. Reduced to the laft extremity, they fur- 
rendered themfelves, upon engaging to deliver up 
the deferters to Mafinifla, to pay him five thoufand 
talents of filver in the fpace of fifty years, and 

reinftate the exiles notwithrtanding the oath they 
had taken to the contrary. They were all made to 
pals under the yoke, and difmified each with only 
a Angle habit. Guluffa, to revenge the bad 
treatment he had received, as we have faid above, 


detached a body of cavalry, after them, whole at¬ 
tacks they could neither avoid nor fuftain, in their 
prefect difarmed condition. Thus of fifty-eight 
thoufand men very few returned to Carthage. 

Great cn- So confiderable a defeat gave a great alarm there. 

Th e y particularly apprehended, that the Romans, 
* Cert ha- under pretext, that the Carthaginians, contrary to 
giniazsin the conditions of the treaty, had taken arms a- 


rtiped to crainft a King in alliance with Rome, fhould de- 

th* ^ 

clare war againft them ; for they could not doubt 

the 
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the ill-will of the Roman Senate in refpedl to a. r. 602. 
them. To prevent the effeft of it, the Cartha- Am,c ‘ I5 °* 
ginians declared by a decree of the Senate, Afdru- 
bal and Carthalon, one of whom had been General 
of the army, and the other had * commanded the 
auxiliary troops, guilty of treafon, as being the 
authors of the war with the King of Numidia. 

They then fent deputies to Rome, to know what 
people thought and expefted ther*e from them. 

They were anfwered coldly, that it was for the Se¬ 
nate and People of Carthage to confider what fa- 
tisfaftion was due to the Romans. Not being 
able to get any other anfwer or explanation by a 
fecond embaffy, they conceived great anxiety $ 
and in extreme terror from the remembrance of 
pad evils, they already thought they faw the ene¬ 
my at their gates, and rcprefcnted to themfelves 

all the direful effe&s of a long fiege, and of a 
city taken by ftorm. 

In the mean time the Senate of Rome, delibe- Rem de* 


rated upon the relolution the Commonwealth Minus 
fhould take* and the difputes between Cato and 

Scipio Nafica, who thought quite differently upon a {ainft 
that fubjeft, were renewed. The firft, on his re- Carthage . 
turn from Africa, had already reprefented in the m 
■ftrongeft terms, that he had found Carthage, not ^ 
in the condition the Romans believed it, exhaufted 
of men and riches, weak and reduced; but on the 


contrary abounding with youth, with immenfe 
quantities of gold and filver, prodigious ftores of 
all kinds of arms, and all the neceffaries of war; 
and fo proud and full of confidence with all thefe 
great preparations, that there was nothing fo great* 
at which their hopes and ambition did not afpire. 


* 7 he foreign trozps had fubordinatt to a Carthaginian 

commanders of their tefpefli*ue officer, called by JppUvi, B;y'- 
nations , all of whom were 

Vol. viii. o it 
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a.R. 602. It is laid, that after having held this difcourfe, 
a^:.c.j5o. ke eYen t h rew ftg S 0 f Africa, which he had in 

his bread, into the midd of the Senate, and that, 
on the Senators admiring their beauty and bignefs, 
PI in. xv. he told them: It is but three days fince thofe figs 
1 -‘ were gathered. And that is the dijlance between us 

and the enemy. And afterwards, upon any affairs 
being deliberated upon in the Senate, Cato always 
added ^ And I further conclude, that Carthage mufi 
be deftroyed. Nafica, on the contrary, was for dif¬ 
fering it to fubfid. 

Pi-:, ibid. Both had their reafons to think as they did. Na- 

fica, feeing that the people’s infolence rofe to fuch 
an heighth, as to make them commit all manner of 
exceffes • that fwelled with pride in effeft of their 
victories, they could no longer be kept within 
bounds by the Senate itfclf, and that their power 
had attained to fuch an heighth, that it was capa¬ 
ble of forcing the Commonwealth into all the mea- 


fures, they fliould think fit to elpoufc: Nafica, I 
fay, in this fituation, was for leaving them the 
tear of Carthage as a curb, to moderate and check 
their audacity. For he thought, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were too weak to fubdue the Romans, and 
that they were alfo too ftrong to be defpifed by 
them. Cato on his fide judged, that for a people, 
become proud and inlclent from profperity, and 
whom unbounded licentioufncfs precipitated into 
all kinds of diforders, there was nothing more 
dangerous, than to leave them a State for a 
rival and enemy, hitherto always powerful, but 
from its misfortunes themfelves become wifer, and 
more cautious than ever, ar.d not entirely to re¬ 
move trem them ail caufe. of fear from without, 
when they had all poffible means within of hurrying 
on to the Lit excencs. 


Laying 
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Laying afide the laws of equity for a moment, a. r. 602. 
I leave the Reader to determine, which of thefe Ant,c,I5 °* 
two great men judged mold juftiy according to the 
rules of good policy and with refpedt to the in- 
tereft of the State. Certain it is, as (a) all 
Hiftorians have obferved, that after the deftrufti- 
on of Carthage the change of condudt and govern¬ 
ment was evident at Rome: that vice no longer 
crept into it with fear, and in a manner by Health, 
but barefaced and ered, and with furprizing rapi¬ 
dity poffeffed all orders of the Commonwealth : 
and that people abandoned themfelves without 
referve or bounds to luxury and pleafures, which 
did not fail, as that is inevitable, to draw on the 
ruin of the State. “ The (b) firfl Scipio, fays Pa- 
“ terculus, fpeaking of the Romans, had laid the 
u foundations of their future greatnefs; the latter, 
u by his conquefts, opened the way for all kinds 
<c of vice and difordcrs. From the time that 
“ Carthage, which kept Rome in play by dif- 
“ puting empire with her, was entirely deftroyed, 

46 her manners declined no longer flowly and 
“ by degrees, but luddenly and with precipita- 
“ tion.” 


(a) Ubi Carthago, xmula 
imperii Romani, ab ftirpe in¬ 
terne -fortuna fsevire ac 

milcere omnia ccepit. Salluji. 
in bell. Catil. 

Ante Cartliaginem deletam 
populus & Scnatus Rom. pla* 
title modefteque inter fe renip. 

tra-flabant. -Metus hoRilis 

in bonis artibus civitatem re- 
tinebat. Sed ubi for mido ilia 
mentibus dcccflit, ilicet ca 


qux fecund® res amant, laf- 
civia, atque fuberbia inceilere. 
Id. in bell. Jugurtb. 

[b) Potential Romanorum 
prior Scipio viam aperuerat, 
luxuriz pofteriorap^ruit.Quip- 
pe remoto Carthaginis metu, 
iublataque imperii tumula, non 
gradu, fed pr®cipici curfu a 
virtute defeitum ad vitia 
tranfeurfum. Veil. Paterc. ii. 
1 * 
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Rome re - 
/shots tQ 

declare 
c ivar a- 

gain/ the 


However that were, it was refolved 


in 


the 


Senate to declare war agamft the Carthaginians 3 
and the reafons, or pretexts given for it, were, 
that contrary to the tenor of the treaty they had 
Cartbagi- kept (hips, and marched an army out of their 
zians. territories againft a Prince in alliance with Rome, 
a ?F-P- 42- w h 0 f e f on they had treated with violence, at the 

time he had a Roman Ambaffador with him. 

An entirely lucky event, which happened 
whilft the affair of Carthage was in deliberation, 
no doubt contributed much to the taking of 
this refolution. This was the arrival of Deputies 
from Utica, who came to put their perfons, for¬ 
tunes, lands, and city into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans. Nothing could have fallen out more oppor¬ 
tunely. Utica was the fecond city of Africa, was 
very rich, and had a port equally fpacious and 
commodious, which was but fixty Jiadia from 
Carthage, and might ferve as a place of arms for 
attacking it. The Senate then hefitated no longer, 
and the war was declared in all the forms. The 
two Confuls were preffed to fet out with all poffible 
expedition, and fecret orders were given them not to 
terminate the war without the deftruftion of Car- 


Thrce 

ItVgMCS 


Alarm of 
the Car- 


thage. They departed immediately, and (topped 
at Lilybseum in Sicily. The fleet was confidera- 
ble, and had on board it fourfcore thoufand foot, 
and about four thoufand horfe. 

Carthage did not yet know what had been re- 
• foived at Rome. The anfwer the Deputies had 

Deputies to brought back from thence, had only ferved to 
Rome. augment her trouble and anxiety. They had 
Poivb. been told, that it was for the Carthaginians to con- 

fider, in what manner they could fatisfy the Ro- 


Excerpr. 

Legac. 

9 " 2 . 


mans. 
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mans. They knew not how to aft.' At length a. r. 60s. 
they fent new Deputies; but with full powers to do Ant,c, ^9* 
all they fhould judge neceffary, and even, in cafe 
circum fiances feemed to require it, to declare, that 
the Carthaginians abandoned themfelves and all 
they pofleffed to the difcretion of the Romans. This, 
according to the force of the words, fe fuaquc 
eorum arbitrio permittere , was making them abfo- 
lute mailers of their fate, and to confels themfelves 
their vaffals. They had never been capable in 
the former wars to refolve upon fo mortifying a 
flep: and however they expected no great fuccefs 
from it, becaufe the people of Utica having been 
before hand with them in doing the fame, had de¬ 
prived them of the merit of an early and voluntary 
fubmiflion. 

On arriving at Rome, the Deputies were in- Uardcon- 
formed, that the war was declared and the army ditionspro- 

fa out. They had therefore no time to deliberate, fy edt £ a ih * 
and furrendered their perfons and all they pofleffed 
to the Romans. In confequence of this meafure, Tbey accrpt 
they were anfwered, that becaufe they had at length them. 
taken the right refolution, the Senate granted 
them liberty, the exercife of their own laws, all 
their territories, and all their other poffeflions, 
either as private perfons or as a Republick; on 
condition, that in three days they fhould fend 
three hundred hoftages of the principal youth of 
their city to Lilybamm, and do what the Confuls 
fhould order them. Thofe lafl words gave them 
extreme anxiety: but the trouble they were in, 
made them incapable either of replying, or 
afking any explanation; and it had been to no 
manner of purpofe. They therefore fet out for 
Carthage, and gave an account of theiif com- 
miffion. 

All the articles of the treaty were grating: but jbid. 
the filence kept in refpeft to the cities, of which 

O 3 no 
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* 

a. r. 603. no mention was made amongft the things Rome 

contented to leave them, gave them extreme 

diiquiet. However nothing remained for them to 
do, but to obey. After their antient and recent 
Ioffes, they were not in a condition to make head 
againft fuch an enemy, who had not been able to 
refid Mafiniffa. Troops, provisions, (hips, al¬ 
lies, were all wanting; and hope and courage 
more. 

Tcey/rnd They did not think it proper to wait the expira- 
TT t '* K ~ tion of the term of thirty days, which had been 
t ’i:r granted them; but to foften the enemy by the 
c::i- .promptitude of their obedience, though they how- 
- r - : ai ever could not flatter themfelves with that effeft, 

7 0 

' they made the hodages fet out immediately. Thefe 

were the flower and hope of the meft noble families 
of Carthage. Never was fight more affefting. 
Nothing was heard but mournful cries, nor feen 
but tears. The whole city refounded with groans 
and lamentations. The mothers in particular, bathed 
in tears, tore their hair, beat their breads, and in 
a manner frantick with grief and deipair raifed 
cries capable cf moving the harded hearts. It 
was dill quite another thing at the fatal moment of 
reparation, when having accompanied them to the 
Chips, they took their lad leaves, not expecting 
ever to fee them more, bathed them with their 
tears, never gave over embracing them, and 
preffed them in their arms without being able to 
confent to their departure, fo that it was neceffary 
to pull them away by force, which was more 
cruel to them than if their bowels had been torn 
out of their bodies. When they arrived in Sicily, 
the hodages were fent forwards to Rome, and the 
Coufuis told the Deputies, that when they were 
at Utica, they would let them know the orders of 
the Commonwealth. 


In 
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In the like conjunctures there is nothing more a. r. 603. 
cruel than a terrible uncertainty, that without qifj'J 9 ' 
(hewing any thing in particular, leaves all that %er u p a n 
can be apprehended obvious and impending, Af* their arms. 
foon as it was known, that the fleet was arrived at Pol >' b ’ P* 
Utica, the Deputies repaired to the camp of the p p 
Romans, declaring, that they were come in the 44—46. 
name of the State to receive their orders, which they 
were ready to obey in all things. The Conful 
Cenforinus, who fpoke, after having praifed their 
good difpofition and obedience, ordered them to 
deliver up to him without fraud or delay all their 
arms in general. They confented to this *, but 
they defired them to refleft on the condition to 
which he reduced them, at a time, when Afdrubal, 




who was become their enemy only on account of 
their entire fubmiffion to the Romans, was almoft 
at their gates with an army of twenty thoufand 
men. They were anfwered, that Rome would 
provide for that. 

This order was executed immediately. A long App. 46. 
train of carriges arrived in the camp, laden with 
all the preparations of war, that were in Car¬ 
thage: two hundred thoufand compleat fuits of ar¬ 
mour, an infinite number of fpcars and javelins, 
and two thoufand machines for difeharging {tones 
and darts. The Deputies of Carthage followed, 
accompanied by the mod venerable old men of 
the Senate and Priefts of the gods, to endeavour to 
excite the Romans to compaffion at this critical 
moment, when their fentence was going to be 


palled, and their final doom determined. The 7 ^ 
Conful rofe up for a moment on their arrival with 
fome expreflions ofkindnefs and humanity 5 then^ ?a/r 
fuddenly refuming a grave and fevere air, he faid : Carthage, 
“ I cannot but approve your readinefs in exe- which is 
u cuting the orders of the Senate. It has m- t0 ^ e c { e ' 
u ftrufted me to declare to you, that its lad pleafure 




too 
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jlr. 603- “ is, that you fhould quit Carthage, which it has 
Am-C. 149* cc re f 0 l V ed to deftroy *, and that you remove your 

46 abode to whatever part of your territory you 
“ fhail think fit, provided it be fourfcore ftadia 
u from the lea.” 

When the Conful had pronounced this terrible 
grufof the decree, nothing was heard but a lamentable cry 
Deputies % amongft the Carthaginians. They were thunder- 


Tczr 
It agues . 

Exztfr.ve 


Ap?. p. 

4 ^ 




{truck in a manner, and neither knew where they 
were, nor what they did. They rowled them- 
felves in the Quit, tearing their cloaths, and vent¬ 
ing nothing but groans and fobs. After having 

O O 

recovered themfelves a little, they extended their 
hands fometimes towards the gods, and fometimes 
towards the Romans, imploring their mercy and 
juftice to a people upon the point of being re¬ 
duce:! to delpair. But as they were entirely deaf 
to their prayers, they loon changed them into re¬ 
proaches and imprecations, putting them in mind, 
that there were gods, who were the avengers, as 
well as wknefies, of crimes and perfidy. The 
Romans could not refrain from tears at fo moving 
a fight; but their refolution was taken. The De¬ 
puties coula net even prevail, that the execution of 
the or her fhould be fufpended, till they had ap- 
piic a again to the Roman Senate, in order to en¬ 
deavour to have it revoked. They were obliged 
to let out, and carry the anfwer to Carthage. 

They were expected there with an impatience 
and cread not to be expreffed. They had much 
difficulty to break through the throng that prefled 
nr -' ClJ ‘ around them to know the anfwer, which it was 

but too ealy to read in their looks. When they 
arrived in the Senate, and had related the cruel 
order they had received, a general cry informed 
the people of their fate: and from that inftant 
pothing was heard throughout the whole city but 
howling, delpair, rage, ant; fury. 

Let 
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Let us flop here a moment to confider a little a. R. 603. 
the conduCt of the Romans. I cannot fufficiently ^ 5 ^’ 
regret, that the fragment of Polybius, in which u p on 
this deputation is related, ends exaCtly in the moft conduaof 
affeCting part of his hiftory j and I (hould fet a ibe 
much higher value on a Ihort reflection of fo judi- mani ' 
cious an author, than the long harangues, which 
Appian puts into the mouths of the Deputies, and 
of the Conful. Now I cannot believe, that Po¬ 
lybius, full of good fenfe, reafon, and equity as 
he was, could on the occafion in queftion have ap¬ 
proved the proceeding of the Romans. We do 
not, in my opinion, fee their antient character in 
it: that greatnefs of foul, dignity, integrity, and 
declared abhorrence of mean ftratagem, difguife, 
and impofture, that are not, as is fomewhere faid, 
ot the Roman genius: Minime Romanis artibus . 

Why were not the Carthaginians attacked with 
open force? Why was it declared to them exprefsly 
by a treaty, which is a facred thing, that liberty 
and the free exercife of their laws were granted 
them, and conditions underftood, that entirely 
fubvertboth? Why, under the fhameful fuppref- 
fion of the word city in this treaty, is the perfidi¬ 
ous defign of deftroying Carthage concealed, as if 
under the fhadow of that equivocation they might 
do it with juftice ? And laftly, wherefore is not 
the laft declaration made them till after they have 
at different times taken from them their hoftages 
and arms, that is, after having put it abfolutely 
out of their power to refufe them any thing ? Is it 
not manifefl, that Carthage, after fo many defeats, 
all weakened and exhaufted as ftie is, ftill makes 
the Romans tremble, and that they do not believe 
it in their power to fubdue her by force of arms? 

It is very dangerous to have power enough to 
commit injuftice with impunity, and even to hope 
great advantages from it. The example of all 

empires 
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a-R. 603. empires fliews us, that they feldom fail to act thus 
Aal,c ‘ 149< when they believe it for their intereft. 

Fo;yb. The great praife, which Polybius gives the 
l xiu. p. Achaians, differs much from what we fee in this 
C ' 6/2 - place. Thofe States, fays he, far from employ¬ 
ing ftratagem and deceit with their allies for aug¬ 
menting their power, did not even believe, that it 
was allowable to ufe them a<rainft their enemies, 
and deemed That only a folid and glorious vic¬ 
tory which they gained fwerd in hand by cou¬ 
rage and bravery. He owns in the fame place, 
that only faint traces of the antient generofity of 
their forefathers (till remained amongfi: the Ro¬ 
mans •, and he thinks himfelf obliged, lays he, to 
make this remark, contrary to a principle become 
very common in his time, amongfi: perfons in the 
ad minift ration of governments, that it is impofli- 
bie to fucceed in publick affairs, whether of war 
or peace, without fometimes employing fraud 
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and deceit. 

I return to my fubjeef. The Confuls did not 
make hafte to march againft: the Carthaginians, 
not imagining, that they had any thing .to feat 
from a city dilarmed. They took advantage of 
this delay to put themfelves into a pofture of de¬ 
fence: for it was unanimoufiv refolved not to a- 
bandc.n the city. 
r iwcr.ry 

without the waiis, and Deputies were fent to him 
to defire him, in favour ot his country, to forget 
the injuft ice done him through fear of the Ro¬ 
mans The command or the troops in the city 
were given to another Afurubai, the grandlon of 
Mafmifih. Arms were then made with incredible 


Afdruba!, who was at the head 
or iwcr.rv thou fend men, was elected General 


• • 


The Temples, 


palaces, 


and publick 


expet mon. 

places were changed into lb many workfhops. 
Men and women worked on them night and day. 
An hundred and forty faieids, three hundred 

fwords, 
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fwords, five hundred pikes and javelins, a thou- 
fand arrows, and a great number of machines for 
difcharging them, were made every day; and be- 
caufe materials were wanting to make cords, the 
women cut off their hair, which was an abundant 
fupply. 

Mafiniffa was difcontented, that the Romans, 
after he had extremely weakened the power of 
the Carthaginians, came to take the advantage of 
his vidtory, without fo much as imparting to him 
their defign in any manner •, which occafioned fome 
coldnefs between them. 

The Confuls however advanced towards the 
city to befiege it. It is to be believed, that the 
two ceremonies, of invoking the tutelary gods of 
Carthage to quit it, and of devoting that city, 
were then performed. Macrobius informs us, that 
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and denjot- 

it was an antient cuftom amongft the Romans, but fog of. that 

eity. 

Macrob. 
Sat.iii.9. 


that it was kept very fecret, when they befieged 
an enemy’s city, to call out the gods who refided 
initj whether they believed, that they could not 
take the city without doing fo, or, that it feemed 
impious to them to make the gods prifoners. They 
had a form for this evocation, and another which 
they afterwards ufed for devoting the fame city to 
the infernal gods. Macrobius, who has preferved 
thefe two forms, affirms, that they were ufed in 
refpedl to Carthage. I proceed to repeat both in 
this place as curious and venerable monuments of 
the conviction the whole antient world were un¬ 
der, in refpedt to the power, which the Divinity 
exercifes over human things. The firft is as 
follows. 

0 thou, god or goddefs, wider whofe protection the 
People and State of Carthage are , and you efpecially 
who have taken upon you to defend this city and its 
people , I beg , I conjure and afk it as a boon , that 

you will abandon the People and State cf Carthage , 

4 that 
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a- R. 603. that you will quit all its places , temples , facrifices , 
Ant * c * 1 ^* «/)**, remove from it, and fpread terror, i//- 

*»£y, blindnefs of mind over this People and 
State. Abandoned by your antient votaries, to 
Roms amidft my people : let all that belongs to us, 
places, temples , facrifices, «/y be more grateful 

to andpleafeyou more than your antient abode: be 
the defenders of me , the Roman People, wy fol- 

diers in fuch manner, that we may perceive and ac¬ 
knowledge the effects of your protection. If you give 

ear to my prayer, / wsx; /<? temples to you, #;;<i 
celebrate games in your honour. 

After having called out the gods protestors of 
the enemy’s city in this manner, the Romans de¬ 
voted it to the infernal divinities by this fecond 
form, which, as veil as the firft, was to be re¬ 
peated by the General. 

God Pluto, Jupiter the maleficent , Dii manes , or 
by whatever other names you are to be called, I aft 
that you will fill the whole city of Carthage and the 
army which I have in my thoughts, and which I 
bear, with diforder, terror and difmayx\ that you 
will deprive ihcfe, who foall carry arms defenfive or 
offenfree againft our legions and army, of the light of 
the day • that you caufe the army and enemies we 
attack to perijh , men, cities, lands, with all thofe 
that inhabit in the places , regions, lands, and cities, 
which belong to our enemies', that you regard as de¬ 
voted and confecrated to you, according to the moft 
foiemn forms of devoting, the army of the enemy, 
their cities, countries, which I conceive and under- 
(land, their beads andperfons of all ages without dif¬ 
ference amongfi them. Igive and devote them to you 
to be fubftituted in the place of me, of all confided to 
me, of my office, of the Roman People, of our ar¬ 
mies and legions. And lafily, I ajk of you that you 
will not fuffer me, all confided to me, my command, 
cur legions and army actually employed in this war , 

to 
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to experience any di[grace. If you do tbefe things , fo a. r. 603. 
that I know , perceive , and difcern^ that my prayer Ant,c ‘ H9% 
has been heard , whoever he be who executes this 


vow , and in whatever manner, he executes it, in fa- 
crificing three black Jheep to you , to // be deemed well 
executed. I pray and atteft you, 0 Earth , who are 
the mother of mankind, and you alfo, 0 Jupiter! 

Superftition manifefts itfelf in every part of thefe 
forms. We obferve in them, that they acknow¬ 
ledged two kinds of divinities, the one beneficent, 
which they call out of the enemy’s city, and in¬ 
vite to inhabit and protedt Rome-, the-other 
malevolent, to whofe wrath they devote the enemy, 
and from whom they afk nothing for themfelves, 
but to receive no hurt from them. Thefe tedious 


repetitions of the fame words, and tirelome enu¬ 
merations, this fcrupulous attention not to leave 
any ambiguity, even to adding this claufe, which I 
conceive and underfiand , thereby to remove the ob- 
fcurity, which might be found againft their intent 

in their words: all this is certainly very miferable. 
But through thefe clouds fhines forth however the 
knowledge of the divinity, and a folemn confeffion 
of his power over all human events. This is good 
ore, which the alloy of fuperftition cannot deprive 
of its value. 


All thefe imprecations were vented againft Carthage 
Carthage * after which the Confuls attacked it with ^ e fi e z e<i b 
force of arms. They expected nothing lefs than ^ifjj 
to find a vigorous refiftance, and the incredible £pp. p. 
boldnefs of the befieged aftoniflied them extreme- 55—58. 
ly. Nothing paffed but frequent and brifk fallies 
to repulfe the befiegers, to burn the machines, and 
to harrafs the foragers. Cenforinus attacked the 


city on one fide, and Manilius on the other. Sci- s c ;pj 0 
pio, from thenceforth the terror of Carthage, ferved jlhguijhes 
at that time as legionary tribune, and diftinguiffied kimfiif a- 

himfelf amongft all the officers as much by his 

prudence 
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prudence as valour. The Confute committed ma¬ 
ny faults by not following his advice. That young 
officer brought off the troops from feveral fteps, 
in which the imprudence of the Generals had en¬ 
gaged them. An illuftrious Carthaginian, named 
Himilco Phameas, who commanded the enemy’s 
cavalry, which inceflantly harraffed, and very 
much incommoded the foragers, did not dare to 
appear in the field, when it was Scipio’s turn to 
fuftain them 3 fo well did he know how to keep his 
troops in order, and to poft them advantagioufly. 
So great and general a reputation drew envy upon 
him at firft: but as he behaved in all things with 
abundance of modefty and referve, it foon changed 
into admiration, fo that when the Senate fent 
Deputies into the camp to enquire into the State 
of the liege-, the whole army joined in fpeaking 
in his favour; foldiers, officers, the Generals 
themfelves, with one voice extolled the merit of 
young Scipio : fo important is it, if I may ule the 
expreffion, to foften the luftre of an infant glory 
by modeft and obliging manners, and not to in¬ 
flame jealoufy by haughtinefs and fufficiency 0!' be¬ 
haviour, the natural effefts of which are to alarm 
felf-love in others, and to render even merit and 
virtue odious. 

S. Postumius Albinvs. 

L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Mafmiffa feeing himfelf near death, defired 
Scipio to come to him, to affift him in making 
the proper difpofitions in refpeft to the fucceffion, 
and the partition it would be r.eceffary to make of 
them amongft his children. Scipio, on his arrival, 
found him dead. That Prince at his death had 
commanded them to refer themfelves in all things 
to Scipio’s decifion, whom he left them as a father 
and guardian. I defer fpeaking with more extent 

of 
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of Mafinifla’s family and pofterity irr-rhis place, to a. r. 604. 
avoid interrupting the hiftory of Carthage too long. Ant * Ci, 4 *« 

The efteem Phameas had conceived for Scipio, App.p.65. 
induced him to quit the fide of the Carthaginians 
to embrace that of the Romans. He furrendered 
himfelf to him with above two thoufand horfe, and 
was afterwards of great fervice to the befiegers. 

Calpurnius Pifo Conful, and L. Mancinus his 7^ 
Lieutenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of ConfuiPifi 
the fpring. The campaign patted without any conti7iU ^ 
confiderable a&ion. They were even worfted on ' 

i 4 *wt!b or eat 

feveral occafions, and carried on the liege of Car- langur. 
thage but flowly. The befieged on the contrary had App.p.66. 
refumed courage. Their troops increafed con- 
fiderably ; and they fpared no pains to engage the 
States and Kings in their quarrel. They fent as Andrifcuj. 
far as Macedonia to the falfe Philip, who pretend¬ 
ed himfelf the fon of Perfeus, and was then 
actually at war with the Romans, exhorting him 
to pufh it on vigoroufly, and promifing him fup- 
plies of money and fhips. 

This news occafioncd difquiet at Rome. They Stiphjwh 
began to apprehend for the fuccefs of a war, which 
from day to day became more doubtful, and more ^ 
important than had at firft been imagined. The diu[h <?- 
more they were difiacisfied with the flownefs of the ie&d Can- 
Generals and the worfe they fpoke of them, the ^ an 'j 
more earned: was every body to fpeak well of young t y e 
Scipio, and to extol his extraordinary virtues: and of 
Cato himfelf, who did not willingly praile, ap¬ 
plied to him what Homer fays of Tirefias com par- A PP-P- S - 
ed with the other dead: “ He only is wife ; the 
“ reft are mere Ihadows.” 0/@* srez ta 3 <rx»a) Hom.Od. 
wWi. He came to Rome to demand the Edile- 1.x.>'495. 
fhip. Affoon as he appeared in the afiembiy, 
his name, afpeft, reputation, and the general be¬ 
lief, that the gods had deftined him to terminate 
the third Punic war, as the firfl Scipio his grand - 
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father by adoption had terminated the fecond; all 
this extremely ftruck the people; and though the 
thing was contrary to the laws, and the Old for 
that reafon oppofed it, inftead of the Edilelhip 
which he alked, the people gave him the Conful- 
Ihip, fetting the laws afide tor this year, and re- 
folved, that he fhould have Africa for his province 
without drawing lots, as was the cuftom, and as 
Drufus his Collegue demanded. 

P. Cornelius Scipio. 

C. Livius Drusus. 

Affoon as Scipio had compleated his recruits, he 
fet out for Sicily, and foon arrived at Utica. This 
was very opportunely for Mancinus, Pifo’s Lieute¬ 
nant, who had rafhly engaged himfelf in a poft, 
where the enemy kept him fhut up, and where they 
were going to cut him to pieces the next morning, 
if the new Conful, who was informed of his 
danger on his arrival, had not made his troops 
re-imbark in the night, and haftened to his aid. 

Scipio’s firft care on his arrival was to re-eftablifh 
difeipline amongft the troops, which he found 
entirely ruined. They had neither order, fubor- 
dination, nor obedience. Their foie care was to 
plunder, eat, drink, and divert themfelves. He 
made all the ufelefs mouths quit the camp, re¬ 
gulate d the fpecies of provifions the Puttiers 
were to bring in, and would fuffer none but what 
were fimple and military j induftrioufly banifhing 
all that tended to luxury and voluptuoufnefs. 

When he had well eftabliihed this reformation, 
which coft him neither much time nor pains, be- 
caufe he fet others the example in his own perfon, 
he believed he had foldiers, and applied himfelt 
fericuQy to the fiege. Having made his troops 
provide themfelves with axes, cleavers, and lad¬ 
ders. 
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der$, he led them in the night with great filence a.r. 605. 
to a part of the city called fvtegara, and having Am.c.147; 
ordered great cries to be railed on a .hidden* he 
attacked it with the utinoft vigour. The enemy, 
who did not exped to be attacked in the night* 
were at firft very much terrified.. However they 
defended themfelves with grear courage, and Sci- 
pio could not fcale the walls. But having obferved 
•a tower, which they had abandoned, he fent a de¬ 
tachment of bold and determinate .loldiers thither* 


who by the help of pontons palled from the tower 
to the walls, entered Msegara, and broke down 
the gates. Scipio entered that moment, drove the 
enemy from that poll, who, furprized and con¬ 
founded by this unforefeen attack, and believing 
the whole city taken, fled to the Citadel, and 
were followed by the troops alfo that incamped 
without the city. The latter abandoned their 
camp to the Romans, and thought it necelTary to 
provide lor their iecurity. 

Before I go on, it is proper that I fhould give 
fome idea in this place of the- fituation and bignefs 
of Carthage, which in the beginning of the war D ( f (ri P‘ 
with the Romans had feven hundred thoufand Q arthaggt 
inhabitants. It was fituated at the bottom of a ^pp. p. 
gull, furrounded by the iea in the form of a pe- 56, ?7. 
ninfula, of which the neck, that is the Ifthmus, , Strab : 

• • * I X Vl 1 

which joined it to the continent, was a league and a p ' g , 2 ‘ t 
quarter (five and twenty ftadta) in breadth. The 
peninfula was eighteen leagues in circumference 
[360 ftadia.] On the weftern fide projefted a 
long point of land, almoft; an hundred and four 
yards [half a ftadium] broad, which running into 
the fea feparated it from the morals, and was clofed 
on all fides by rocks and a fingle wall. On the 
fouth fide next the continent, where the citadel 
called Byrfa Rood, the city was inclofed within 
three walls thirty cubits high without the pa- 
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rapets and towers that flanked it all around at 
equal diftances, an hundred and fixty yards from 
each other. Each tower had four ftories: the 
walls had but two, they were vaulted, and at bot¬ 
tom there were {tables for three hundred elephants, 
and the things neceffary for their fubfiftence, and 
others over them for four thoufand horfes, with 
magazines for their provender. There were alfo 
places for lodging twenty thoufand foot and four 
thoufand horfe. To conclude, all thefe military 
preparations were contained in the walls only. 
There was but one part in the city, where the walls 
were weak and low: this was a neglefted angle, 
which began at the point of land, of which we 
have fpoken, and ran on quite to the ports, that 
were on the weftern fide. There were two, which 
communicated with each other, but which had but 
one entrance feventy feet broad, that was clofed 
with chains. The firft was for the merchants: 
here were many and different places of abode 
for the feamen. The other was the interior port 
for the fiiips of war, in the midft of which was 
an * ifle, called Cothon, that as well as the port 
had great quays on its Tides. Here were feparate 
covered docks for laying up two hundred and 
twenty fhips, with magazines over them; where 
all things neceffary for arming and fitting out 
{hips were kept. The entrance of each of thefe 
docks intended for laying up fhips was adorned 

with two marble Ionic pillars: fo that the port as 
well as the ifle reprefented on the two Tides two 
magnificent galleries. In this ifle was the Admi¬ 
ral’s palace; and as it fronted the entrance of the 
port, he could from thence difcover all that paffed 
in the main lea, whilft nothing could be feen from 

* Accenting to Sam. Bockartus , the Cothon was not an ijlc y 
hut toe port iifiiffi cut by human art, 

i thence. 
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thence, that was done within the port. In like a. r. 605. 
manner the merchants had no view of the fhips Ant,c ' 147 ' 
of war, the two ports being feparated by a dou¬ 
ble wall, and in each there was a particular gate 
for entring the city without paffing through the 
other port. Thus we can diftinguifh three parts Boch. in 
in Carthage. The port, which was double, fome- * >hai * P* 
times called Colhon , from the little ifle of that 5 
name: the citadel, called Byrfa: and the city pro¬ 
perly fo called, where the inhabitants lived, which 
furrounded the citadel, and was called Megdra. 

Afdrubal General of the Carthaginians, feeing Barbarous 
at day-break the fhameful defeat of his .troops, cruelty of 
to revenge himfclf on the Romans, and at the A‘ tiru ^- 
fame time to deprive the inhabitants of all hopes 
of accommodation and pardon, formed and exe¬ 
cuted a projeft: worthy of him. It was this Af¬ 
drubal, whom we have feen at firft: proferibed by 
his country, and then appointed by them to com¬ 
mand the troops that were without the city, whilft 
another Afdrubal, grandfon of Mafiniffa, by his 
mother, was to command in Carthage. This 
firft; Afdrubal, a violent and ambitious man, and 
flufhed befides with fome firft: fuccefles againft the 
Romans, could notfuffer that the command fhould 


be divided between him and a collegue: and to 
unite it entirely in his own perfon, and deliver 
himfelf from a difagreeable rival, he fuborned 
informers to accufe him of holding intelligence 
with his uncle Guluffa; and having caufed him 

to be killed in the publick place, he in confe- 
quence remained in the foie pofteffion of the com¬ 
mand both within and without Carthage. 

On the occafion of which we are fpeaking, 
out of a barbarous and vile fpirit of revenge, he 
caufed all the Roman prifoners he had to be 
brought to the walls, fo as to be near enough to be 
feen by the whole army. He there made them 
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fuffer every kind of torment that couid be inflict- 
ed. Some had their eyes pulled out; forne their 
nofcs, ears and fingers cut off; others had their 
fkins torn off their bodies with iron combs: and 


after they had fuffered thefe torments, they were 
thrown down irorn the top of the walls. So cruel 
a treatment gave the Carthaginians horror, far 
from augmenting their courage: but he did not 
fpare even them, and caufed many of the Senators 
who ventured to oppofe his tyranny, to be mai- 
facred. 


o * * 
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Scipio, feeing himfelf abfolute mafter of the 
Ifthmus, burnt the camp, which the enemy had 
abandoned, and pitched a new one for his troops. 

. It was of a fquare form, furrounded with great 
and deep inrrenchments, armed with good pali- 
faces. On the fide of the Carthaginians he raifed 
a wall twelve feet high, and Ranked from fpace to 
ipace with towers and redoubts, and upon the mid¬ 
dle tower another very high one of wood was 
erected, from whence all that paffed in the city 
was feen. This wall occupied the whole breadth 
of the Ifthmus, that is twenty-five ftadia. The 
enemy, who were within the reach ot darts, ufed 
their utmoft endeavours to prevent this work: but 
as the whole army were employed in it night and 
day without intermiftion, it was completed in 
twenty days. Scipio had a double advantage in 
it: firft, becaufc his troops were more fecurely 
and cornmodioufiy quartered*, and fecondly, be¬ 
cause by this means he cut off the enemy’s provi- 
fions, to whom none could be brought now, ex¬ 
cept by lea, which could not be done without great 
difficulties, as well becaufe the fea on that fide is 
often tempefiuous, as from the ftrict guard kept 
by the Roman fleet. And this was one of the 
principal caufes of the famine, which was foon felt 
in the city. Befidcs which Al’drubal diftributed 

th* 
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the corn that he received only to 
men, who ferved under him, lit! 

reft of the multitude. 

% 

In order (till to cut off' their provifions more, Ibid.p.74- 
Scipio undertook to fhut up the entrance of the 
port by a mole, which began from the point 
of land, of which we have fpoken, that was at no 
great diftance from the port. The enterprize at 
firft feemed fenfelefs to the bcfieged, and they de¬ 
rided the workmen. But, when they faw, that the 
work advanced every day in an extraordinary 
manner, they began to fear in earneft, and thought 
of taking meafurcs to render it ufelcfs. Women 
and children, every body fet to work; but with 
fo much fecrefy, that Scipio could learn nothing of 
it by the prifoners of war, who only told him, 
that abundance of noife was heard in the port, but 
without its being known what was doing there. 

At length every thing being ready, the Cartha¬ 
ginians fuddenly opened a new entrance on another 
fide of the port, and appeared at fea with a fuffi- 
ciently numerous fleet, which they had juft built 
with the old materials, that remained in the ma¬ 
gazines. It is agreed, that if they had attacked 
the Roman fleet immediately, they would infallibly 
have taken it; becaufc, as nothing of this kind 
was expedited, and every body was employed elfe- 
where, they would have found it without row¬ 
ers, foldiers, or officers. But, fays the hiftorian, 

Carthage was doomed to fall. They contented 
themfelves then with making a kind of infult and 

bravado upon the Romans, and returned into the 
port. 

Two days after they made their (hips advance 
to fight in earneft, and found the enemy in good A PPP-/3» 
order. This battle was to decide the fate of both 
parties. It was long and obftinate, the forces on 
froth fides making extraordinary efforts, the one 
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a.R. Sc.-, to fave their country reduced to extremities, and 
Ant.c. t ] ie c rh er to compleat their victory. In the battle 

the brigantines of the Carthaginians running along 
under the fides of the great fhips of the Romans, 
broke fometimes their poops, fometimes their 
rudders, and fometimes the oars •, and if they were 
preued, they retired with furprizing agility to re¬ 
turn again immediately to the charge. At length 
the two fleets having fought with equal advantage 
till fun fee, the Carthaginians thought proper to 
retire, nor reckoning themfelves defeated, but to 
renew 1 the fight next day. Part of their fhips not 
being able to enter the port foon enough, becaufe 
its entrance was too narrow, retired to the front of 


a very fpacious terrafs, which had been made 
againft the walls for the landing of merchandize, 
on the fide of which a little rampart had been 
railed during this war, left the enemy, fhould feize 
it. The battle began again there, with ftill more 
vigour than ever, and continued till very late in the 
night. The Carthaginians fuffered very much in it, 
and their fnips that remained took refuge in the 
city. The next morning early Scipio attacked the 
terrafs, and having with great difficulty made 
himfelf mafter of it, he pofted and fortified him- 
left there, and can fed a brick wall to be made on 
the fide of the city very near the walls, and of the 
fame heighth. When it was finiffied, he made 
four thou land men mount it, with orders to keep 
a perpetual difeharge of darts and arrows upon the 


enemy, who were much incommoded by them, 
du- becaufe the two walls being of equal height, 
*’>■*‘1* they fcarce threw a (ingle dart without effedh 
T&^'crj ^ us eR dcd diis campaign. 
tabs it*- tiring the winter-quarters, Scipio employed 
pa himfelf in getting rid of the troops without the 
pU:iir.tbi place, which very much incommoded his convoys, 

an< * f^crilicated thofe fent to the befieged. In order 
Carthage. to this he attacked a neighbouring place, called 
App p.; 3 . Nepheris* 
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Nepheris, which ferved them fora retreat. In a a. r. 605. 
laft aftion there perifhed on the enemy’s fide above Ant,c,147 ‘ 
feventy thoufand men, as well foldiers as armed 
peafants, and the place was carried with great 
difficulty after a fiege of two and twenty days. 

The carrying of this place was followed with the 
furrender of almoft all the towns of Africa, and 
very much contributed to the taking of Carthage 
itfelf, into which it was from thenceforth almoft 
impoffible to introduce provilions. 

A. R. 606. 

Cm. Cornelius Lentulus. Anc.c. 146. 

L. Mummius. 


In the beginning of the fpring Scipio at the Continue 
fame time attacked the port called Cothon and tion of the 

the citadel. Having made himfelf matter of the 
wall, which furrounded that port, he threw him- ‘ p ‘ 
felf into the great place of the city, which was 
near it, from whence there were afcents to the 


citadel by three ftreets on a declivity with a great 
number of houfes on each fide of them, from the 


tops of which a continual difeharge of darts was 
made upon the Romans, who were forced, before 
they could advance, to force the neareft houfes, 
and to poft themfelves upon them, in order from 
thence to drive away thole who fought from thofe 
adjacent. The battle on the tops and at the bottom 
of thefe houfes continued fix days, with dreadful 
flaughter. To clear the ftreets and open a way for 
the troops, the bodies of the inhabitants, who had 
been either killed or thrown from the tops of the 
houfes, were drawn away with hooks, and thrown 
into the fofle’s, moft of them ftill alive and re- 
fpiring. In this labour, \yhich took up fix days 
and nights, the foldiers were relieved from time to 
time by others, who were frefh, without which it 
had been impoffible to have fuftained the fatigue. 
During that whole time Scipio was the only perfon, 
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A. r.. 6cs* who did nor deep, giving his orders on all fides, 

* and fcarce allowing himfelf time to take any 
pouriihrnent. 

ft* riiy The believed were reduced to extremities: and 

> t o 

a on the feventh day Tome appeared in the habits of 

f'^rrtndzrs. r v , n \ « • 1 

iyppiiants, wno aiked no otner conditions, than 
that the Romans would be pieafed to grant all thofe 
their lives, who Ihould quit the citadel-, which 
was granted them, the deferters only excepted. 
Fifty thoufand men and women left it, who were 
conducted into helds under a good guard. The 
deferters, who were about nine hundred in number, 
feeing there was no quarter for them to hope, in¬ 
trenched- themfelves in the temple of fEfculapius 
with Afdrubai, his wife and two children; where, 
though their number were but final], they however 
defended themfelves for fome time, becaufe the 
place was high, fituated on rocks, and had an 
afeent of fixty fieps. But at length, prefied by 
hunger, and exhaufted by fatigue, they fluit them- 
felves up in the temple itfelf, rtfolved not to quit 
it but wich life. 

Afdrubal however with ccfign to fave himfelf, 
fecretly went down to Scipio, with an olive- 
branch in his hand, and threw himfelf at his feet. 
Scipio caufcd him to be fhewn immediately to the 
deierters, who tranfported with fury and rage, 
vented a thoufand curies againft him, and fet fire 
4 ‘intbst! to the temple. Whilft they were kindling it, it 
^ is faid that Aid rubai’s wife adorned herfelf as well 
J rt ^ t u Qrd as fhe could, and placing herfelf with her two 
throws children in the fight of Scipio, fpoke to him with 
herfelf '^to a loud voice to this effect: I make no imprecations 

c g a inft thee, Roman: for thou only ufeft the rights 
4 of war. But may the gods of Carthage , and you 
in concert with them , punifh the perfidious wretch 
who has betrayed bis country , gods , wife and chil¬ 
dren 9 as be deferves . Then addreffing herfelf to 

Afdrubal; 


s! 


Jl ar Ii 

a’. ft fir- 
renders. 
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Afdrubal: Vile, perfidious , b a fie ft of men , this fire a.r. 606. 
will fioon confiume me and my children ; as for thee, ATii '^' 1 ^* 
unworthy General of Carthage , £0 
triumph of thy conqueror, and fiuffer in the fight of 
Rome the punifhment due to thy crimes . After thefe 
reproaches {he cur her childrens throats and threw 
them into the fire, and then leaped into it 
herfelf. 

As to Scipio, on feeing this city, which had Seiptfs 
been fo flourifhing during feven hundred years, compafiim 
equal to the greateft empires in extent of dominion ^ 7 **- 
by feaand land, by its numerous armies, fleets, ele- Cartbagt. 
phants, and riches; fuperior even to other na- Appp.dz. 
tions in valour and greatnefs of foul, which, en¬ 
tirely deprived as it was both of arms and {hips, 
had enabled it to fufiaia during three whole years 
the miferies of a fiege; feeing, I fay, this city at 
this time abfolutely ruined, we are told, that he 
could not refufe tears to the unhappy fate of Car¬ 
thage. He confidered that cities, nations, and 
empires, are fubjeft to revolutions, as well as pri¬ 
vate perfons; that the fame ditgrace had happened 
to Troy, of old fo powerful, and afterwards to 
the Affyrians, Medes and Perfians, whofe domi¬ 
nion was of fuch great extent; and very lately 
again to the Macedonians, whofe empire had made 
fo glorious a figure. Full of thefe fad ideas, he 
repeated two verfes of Homer’s the fenfe of 
which 


is 


{a) That the time Jhould come , when UiadJ.vi. 
the fiacred city of Troy and the warlike Priam and t 448. 
bis people Jhould be destroyed, implying by thofe 
verfes the future fate of Rome, as he owned to 
Polybius, who defired him to explain his thought 
to him. 


(rt) ^Ear/lai ot’ ccv 'sror* ofcwAvj 

n ut ?*aoi tvfbpeMu Xlfapow* 


If 
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a. R-6 c6 . If he had been enlightened by the .rays of 
Afi.c.i-w wou ]^ have h n0W n what the Scripture 

Eedcf. teaches us, “ Becaufe oi unrighteous dealings, in- 
i- 8- “ juries, and riches got by deceit, the kingdom 

u is transferred from one people to another.” 
Carthage is deftroyed, becaufe avarice, perfidy, 
and cruelty had been carried there to their utmoft 
heighth. Rome wili have the fame fate, when its 
luxury, ambition, pride and unjuft ulurpations, 
covered with the falfeoutfide of virtue and juftice, 
fhall have forced the iupreme Mafter and Dif- 
penfer of empires to exhibit a great of example to 


the univerfe in its fail. 

jW*V *fi Carthage having been taken in this manner, 

Kvad-Sci- Scipio gave the plunder of it to his foldiers during 

^ ome excc P c g°W, filver, ftatues, and 

oc ^ er offerings found in the temples. He after¬ 
wards aiftributed many military rewards amongft 
them, as well as to the officers, two of whom had 
diftinguiffied themfelves in particular. Thefe were 
Ti. Gracchus, and C. Fannius, who had firft 
mounted the walls. He caufed a very fwift fail¬ 
ing ffiip to be adorned with the fpoils of the ene¬ 
my, and fent it to Rome to carry the news of 
the victory. 


At the fame time he let the inhabitants of Si¬ 
cily know, that they might come, and carry 
away the paintings and ftatues, which the Cartha¬ 
ginians had taken from them in the preceding 
wars. And when he reftored to the people of 
Agrigentum {a) the famous bull of Phalaris, he 
told them, that bull, which was at once a mo¬ 
nument of the cruelty of their antient Kings, and 


{a) Quern taumm Scipio 
cum redderer Agrigentinis, 
dixiue dicitar, scquum effe il- 
los cogitare utrum efiet Sicu- 

iu utilius, iuifne fervire, aut 


populo R. obtemperare, cum 
idem monumentum $c dome- 
ftics crudelitatis. Sc noftrs 
manfuetudinis haberent. Cic. 
in Vtrr. I. iv. n. 78. 


of 
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of the lenity of their new matters, ought to teach a. r. 606. 
them, whether it were more for their advantage to Ant * c ‘ 14 ^ 
be under the yoke of the Sicilians than the govern¬ 
ment of the Roman People. 

Having caufed part of the fpoils found in Car¬ 
thage to be fold, he ftriftly prohibited his own 
people to take, or buy any part of them; fo 
careful was he to remove the leaft fufpicion of in- 
tereft from himfelf and his family. 

When the news of the taking of Carthage ar- j oya{ 
rived at Rome, the people abandoned tnemfelves Rome on 
immoderately to excefs of joy, as if the pubiick thene ™*°f 
tranquillity had been fecure only from that mo- 
ment. They called to mind all the calamities they tbage . 
had fuffered from the Carthaginians in Sicily, 

Spain, and even in Italy, during fixteen years fuc- 
ceffively, in which time Hannibal had plundered 
four hundred cities, killed on feveral occafions 
three hundred thoufand men, and reduced Rome 


itfelf to the laft extremity. On confidering thefe 
misfortunes, they afked each other, whether it 
was really true that Carthage was deftroyed. All 
the orders emulated each other in expreffing their 
gratitude to the gods, and the city, during feve- 
nl days, was folely engrofied by folemn facri- 
nces, pubiick prayers, games and fhews. 

After the duties of religion were difcharged, the Ten cot*- 
Senate fent ten commiflioners into Africa, to re- niiffionert 


gulate its condition and fate for the time to come^'* 
in conjunction with Scipio. Their firft care was to Appfp.s^ 
caufe all that remained of Carthage to be demoliili- Dejhuc - 
ed. {a) Rome, already miftrefs of almoft the t { on C J 
whole world, did not believe herfelf fafe, whilft Lartia J' 


(a) Neque fe Roma, jam 
terrarum orbe fuperato, fecu- 
ram fperavit fore, fi nd^ien 
ufquam mancret Carthaginis. 

Adeo odium ccrtaminibus or* 


turn, ultra metum durat, 
ne in vi&is quidem deponitur f 
neqoe ante invifum efTe defi- 
nir, <juam effe defiit. VelL 

Rat in . lib. i. ca(. 12. 

only 
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A.R-606. only the name of Carthage fubfifted: fo long did 
a^.c. 146, j nvet;erate hatred, in effect of long and cruel wars, 

endure beyond the time there was reafon to fear *, 
and it did not ceafe to lubfift, till the objeft that 
excited it, ceafed to be. It was forbidden in the 
name of the Roman People to inhabit it from 
thenceforth, with horrible imprecations againft 
thofe, who, contrary to this prohibition, fhould 

attempt to rebuild any part of it, and efpecially 
Byrfa and Msgara. They probably excepted the 
port, as it might be of ufe to themfelves. For 
the reft, every body was allowed to enter it •, (a) Sci- 
pio not being forry that the miferable ruins of a 
place fhould be feen, which had difputed empire 
with Rome. They further decreed, that the 
cities, which in this war had adhered to the enemy, 
lhould be demolifhed, and their territories given 
to the allies of the Roman People; and they in 
particular rewarded the people of Utica with the 
whole country between Carthage and Hippona. 
They made all the reft tributary, and a province 
of the Roman empire, into which a Praetor was 
annually fent. This was called the province of 
Africa. 

Edpio n- When every thing was fettled, Scipio returned 
° ar j to Rome, which he entered in triumph. Nothing 
recervfs fo fpiendid had even been feen before : for nothing 
thibstaur was feen but ftatues, rarities, and curious paintings 
ofatri- 0 £ ineftimable value, which the Carthaginians 

^pp ibid ^ UI ^ Pi S a ^ on § °f y^rs, had brought into 

Africa; without including the money carried into 
the publick treafury, which amounted to very 
great fums. By this important conqueft Scipio 
made the furname of Africanus properly his 
own, which he already had by right of inhe¬ 
ritance- 0 

{a) Ut ipfe locus eorum, qui cum hacurbede impenocerta- 
rpnt, veftigia calamitatis 0 (tenderer. Cic. Agrar. ii. n. 50. 

Whatever 
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Whatever precautions had been taken to prevent a. r. m. 
any thoughts of reinftating Carthage, Ids than 
thirty years after one of the Gracchi, to make his rebuilt. 
court to the people, undertook to replant it, and App.p.85. 
carried a colony thither, confiftins; of fix thoufand p ? ut - m 

^ j j * c* vit G rac 

citizens. The Senate being informed that, many p • 
bad omens had fpread terror, when the workmen 
were laying out the walls, and carrying on the 
foundations of the new city, they were for putting 
a flop to the defign: But the tribune, who was 
not very delicate and fcrupulous in point of reli¬ 
gion, flattened on the execution of it notwith- 
Itanding all thofe finitter omens, and completed 
it in five days. This was the firft Romafi colony 
fent out of Italy. 

But the unhappy fate of the founder of this 
colony, prevented it from fuftaining itfelf. It 
mutt have confided only of a kind of cottages 
{a) when Marius in his flight into Africa, re¬ 
tired thither. For it is faid, that he led a life of 
poverty amongfl the ruins of Carthage, confoling 
himfelf with the fight of fo amazing a profpefi:, 
and being in fome fenfe capable by his condition 
of ferving as a confolation to that unfortunate 
city. 

Appian relates, that Julius Ctefar, after the 
death of Pompey, having entered Africa, dreamt, 
that a great army with tears called upon him; 
and that moved by this dream he had wrote down 
in his table books the defign he had formed in 
confequence to rebuild Carthage and Corinth: -but 
being killed foon after by the conlpirators, 
Auguftus Caefar his fon by adoption, who found 
this memorandum amongfl: his papers, $aufed the 

(tf) Marias curfuin in A- ?v'Iarius afpicicns Carthaginetn, 
fricam direxit, inopemque vi- ilia intuens Marium, alter al- 
tam in tugurio ruinarum Car- tcri poflent elte folatio. VJl. 

• thaginenfium toleravit: cum Pat ere, lib, ii. cap. 19. 

city 
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a.r. fo6. city of Carthage to be rebuilt near the place, 
AdlC 146. w j iere the 0 }d one ftood, to avoid incurring the 

curies which had been denounced, when it was 
demolilhed, againft whomfoever Ihould prefume to 
rebuild it. 


Strab. 

1 . xvii. 

P . 833. 
Plat, in 
Cal”, p. 
75S. 


Strabo and Plutarch however afcribe the re¬ 
building of Carthage and Corinth to Julius Cariar: 
and Plutarch even obferves as a Angularity in 
refpect to thofe two cities, that as it had be¬ 
fore happened to them to be taken and deftroyed 
at the fame time, both had alfo at the fame time 


been rebuilt and repeopled. The rebuilding of 
Carthage had probably been begun by Julius 
Csfar. But his death and the civil wars, that 


followed it, having retarded the execution, Au- 
guftus put the laft hand to it. However that be, 
Strabo affirms, that Carthage was as much peopled 
in his time as any other city of Africa; and 
was always the capital of all Africa under the 
fucceeding Emperors. It fubfifted with fplendor 
during about feven hundred years more: but it was 
at length entirely deftroyed by the Saracens, in the 
beginning of the feventh century. 

I (hall fpeak in the fequel of the char&fter and 
great qualities of the fecond Scipio Africanus. I 
now think it neceffary to treat of the war of 
Achaia, and the ruin of Corinth, which agrees in 
time with that of Carthage. 


SECT. 



War of Aghaia, 
SECT. IV. 
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Troubles excited in Achaia. The Achaian League 
declares ivar agafaft Lacedamon . Bccoiia joins 
the Achaians . Metellus defeats the army of the 
Achaians . He makes himfelf mafter of Thebes 
and Megara . The Confitl Mummius arrives be¬ 
fore Corinth . The befteged rajhly give battle , 

defeated. The city of Corinth is taken , 
entirely deferoyed. /Ichain is reduced 
into a Roman province. Great plunder taken in 
Corinth. Fainting cf great value. Liftnter - 

eftednefs of Mummius. That Conful's Jimplicity . 
Polybius's zeal for the honour of Pbilepcemen . 

difintereftednefs. He eftablfhes order and 
tranquillity in Achaia . Triumphs of Metellus 
and Mummius . 


P. Cornelius Scipio. 
C. Livius Drusus. 


R. 6oJ. 

Ant.C.iz}/. 



The Achaian League and 


REAT troubles, excited by the rafhnefs 
and avarice of thofe who held the firft offices, 
had arofe in the Achaian League. Reafon, pru¬ 
dence and equity, no longer formed the refolutions 
of their affemblies; but the intereft and paffions of 
the Magiftrates, and the blind caprice of an un- 
traftable multitude. 

Sparta had fent Ambaffadors to Rome upon an 
affair in difpute between them. Damocritus in 
■the mean time, (the principal Magiftrate of the 
Achaians) had caufcd war to be declared againft 

Sparta. Metellus, who after having conquered 
the falfe Philip Andrifcus, was then aftuaily re¬ 
gulating the affairs of Macedonia, caufed Damo¬ 
critus to be defired to fufpqid hoftilities, and to 
wait the arrival of the Commiffioners nominated 


Troubles 
excited in 
Achaia. 

Paufan. in 
Achaic. p. 
41 '“423. 
Poiyb. 
Legac. 
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a.R-6o;. by Rome for terminating their differences. Neither 
AauC 147. {, e nor J3j £us who had fucceeded him, had any 

regard to this requeft. Both of them entered 
Laconia in arms, and ravaged it. 

When the Commiffioners arrived, the aflembly 
was fummoned to Corinth, (AureJius Oreftes was 
at the head of the Commiffion.) The Senate had 
given them orders to weaken the body of the 
league ^ and tor that purpofe to feparate as many 
cities as they could from it. Oreftes notified the 
decree of the Senate to the aflembly, which ex¬ 
cluded from the league Sparta, Corinth, Argos, 
Kerackea near mount Oeta, and Orchomenus ot 


Arcadia, under pretext, that thefe cities had net 
at fir ft formed part of the body of the Achaians. 
When the Deputies, who compofed the affembiy, 
had given an account of this decree to the multi¬ 
tude, they were icizcd with fury, tell upon all the 
Lacedemonians at Corinth, and maffacred them, 


tore thofe out of the houfes of the Commiffioners 


who had taken refuge in them, and would have 

u * 

treated themielvcs with the greatefl infult if they 
had not eicaped their violence by flight. ■ 

Oreftes and his Colletrues, on their return to 
Rome, related all that had happened to them. 
The Senate was highly incenfed, and immediately 
cifpatched Julius with fome other Commiffioners, 
into Achaia: but they were inftrudted to complain 
moderately, and only to exhort the Achaians not 
to give ear to bad counfels, left they fliould incur 
the refentment of the Romans by imprudence 5 a 
misfortune which they might avoid by punifhing 
thofe themfelves, who had expofed them to it. 
Carthage was not yet taken, and there were reafons 
or intereft for acting with referve in refpect to allies 
fo powerful as the Achaians. The Commiffioners 
met a Deputy on their way, lent by the feditious, to 
Rome: they brought him back with them to 

JEgium, 
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* 

iEgium, whither the Affembly of the nation had^V^s* 
been called. They fpoke in it with great modera- 
tion and mildnefs. In their difcourfe they did ‘not 
complain of the ill treatment of the Commiffioners, 
or excufe it better than the Achaians themielves 
could have done. Neither did they mention the 
cities that were to be excluded from the league. 

They confined themfelves to exhorting the council 
not to aggravate their firffc fault, nor to irritate the 
Romans more, and to leave Sparta in peace. Such 
moderate remonftrances were extremely agreeable 
to all the perfons of fenfe prefent. But Dieus, 
Critolaus, and thofe of their fa&ion, all chofen in 
their feveral cities out of the vileft, moll impious, 
and pernicious people, blew up the flames of dif- 
cord, by infinuating that the lenity of the Romans 
proceeded only from the bad condition of their 
affairs in Africa, where they had been worfted 
upon many occafions, and from the fear they were 
in that the Achaian League would declare againft 
them. 

In the mean time the Commiffioners were treated 
with fufficient refpeft. They were told, that The- 
aridas fhould be lent to Rome, and they were de- 
fircd to repair to Tegea, to treat there with th z a city on 
Lacedemonians, and incline them to peace. Ac- the banks 
cordingly they repaired thither, and prevailed 0,f *^ e 
upon the Lacedaemonians to enter into an ac-™**' 
commodation with the Achaians, and to fufpend 
all hoftilitics, till new Commiffioners lhould arrive 
from Rome to put an end to their differences. 

But on the fide of the Achaians, only Critolaus 
went to the congrefs, and he did not arrive there 
till very late, and when he was almoft no longer 
expefted. A conference was held with the La¬ 
cedemonians *, but. Critolaus would abate nothing 
of his pretenfions. He faid, that he was not allowed 
to decide any thing without the confent of the 

Vol. VIII. nation, 
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nation, and would report the affair in the general 
diet, which could not be called in lefs than fix 
months. This bad ftratagem, or rather breach 0f 
faith, highly offended Julius. After having dif- 
miffed the Lacedaemonians, he fet out for Rome, 
where he deferibed Critolaus as a man extravagant 
and out of his fenfes. 

The Coromiflioners had no fooner quitted Pe- 
loponnefus, than Critolaus ran from city to city 
during the whole winter, and called affemblies 
under pretext of making known what had been 
laid to the Lacedaemonians in the conferences held 
at Tegea, but at bottom to exclaim againft the 
Romans, and to give’ an odious turn to their 
whole conduft, in order to infpire others with the 
lame hatred and averfion, which he had for them 
himlelf; and he fucceeded but too well. He alfo 
prohibited the judges to profecute or imprifon any 
Achaian for debt, till the conclufion of the affair 
between the Affembly and Lacedaemon. He 
thereby carried every thing he pleafed, and dif- 
poled the multitude to receive all orders he thought 
fit to give. Incapable of making reflexions upon 
the future, they fuffered themfelves to be catched 
by the attraftion of the firft advantage he propofed. 

Metellus having received advice in Macedonia 
of the troubles in Peloponnefus, difpatched four 
Romans thither of diftinguifhed birth, who ar¬ 
rived at Corinth at the time the council was affem- 
bled there. They fpoke in it with abundance of 
moderation, exhorting the Achaians not to incur 
the anger of the Romans by a rafh and impru¬ 
dent levity. They were treated with derifion, and 
ignominioufly driven out of the affembly. An 
innumerable throng of workmen and artificers sa- 
thered round them to infult them. All the cities 
of Achaia were at that time in a delirium; but 
Corinth more than the reft, which had abandoned 

itfelf 
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itfelf to a kind of madnefs. They had been per-^ £ ^; 6o $* 
fuaded, that Rome intended to enflave them all, ’ ,147 ‘ 
and abfoluteiy to deflroy the Achaian League. 

Critolaus feeing with great fatisfa&ion that every ^ 
thing fucceeded to his wifh, harangued the mul -an League 
titude, exafperated them againfl fuch of the ma~ declares 
giflrates as did not enter into his views, exclaimed*^ 
againfl: the Ambalfadors themfelves, animated 
every body againfl: Rome, and intimated that it 
was not without taking good meafures that he had 
ventured to make head againfl the Romans; that 
he had Kings in his party, and that fome Repub- 
licks were alfo ready to join it. By tliefe feditious 

dilcourfes he fucceeded in caufing war to be de¬ 
clared againfl the Lacedaemonians, and indireftly 
againfl the Romans. The Ambaffadors then fepa- 
rated. One of them repaired to Lacedaemon to 
obferve from thence the condudl of the enemy. 

Another fet out for Naupa&us *, and two remained 
at Athens, till Metellus fliould arrive there. 

The magiflrate of the Boeotians, called Pyth e-B*otia 
as, who was as rafh and violent as Critolaus, came /™” the 
into his views, and engaged the Boeotians to join^* ww * 
their arms with thofe of the Achaians •, they were 
difeontented upon a account of judgment Rome 
had pafied againfl them. The city of Chalcis fuf- 
fered itfelf alfo to be brought over to their party. 

The Achaians, with fuch weak aids, believed 
themfelves in a condition to fuftain the whole weight 
of the Roman power, fo much were they blinded 
by their fury. 

The Romans had chofen Mummius for one of^ R - 6o6 * 
the Confuls, and had charged him with the war Madiu^ 
of Achaia. Metellus, to deprive him of the defeats thg 
glory of terminating this war, fent new Ambaf-*™?^ ^ 
fadors to the Achaians, and promifed them,'that^^^ 
the Roman People fhould forget all the pad, and 
pardon them their faults, if they would return to 

0^2 their 
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a.k. their duty, and confent, that certain cities, which 

,4 Q w j j.0.. ' - ^ . 

T had been named before, mould be difmemb'ered 
from the league. This propofal was rejected with 
haughtinels. Mereilus then made his troops move 
againit the Achaians. He came up with them near 
Scarphia, a city of Locris, and gained a confide- 
rable vidtory over them, in which he took above 
a thoufand prifoners. Critolaus dilappeared in the 
battle, without its being known what became of 
him afterwards. It was believed that he fell into 
feme morafTes in flying, and was drowned. Diseus 
fucceeded him in the command, gave liberty to 
the Oaves, and armed all the men capable of fer- 
vice amoneft the Achaians and Arcadians. This 
body of troops amounted to forty thoufand foot, 
and Hx hundred horfe. He further ordered every 
city to raile troops. The exhauiled cities were in 
the utmolh affliction. Many private perfons, in 
defpair killed themfelves: others abandoned an 
unhappy country, where they faw nothing for 
themfelves but allured deftruction. Notwith- 
ftanding the extremity of thele calamities, they 
did not think of taking the only rdblution, that 
could deliver them from them. They detefted 
the temerity of their leaders, and however followed 
them. 
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Metellus after the battle, of which we have 

'IJ 

./ fpoken, met a thoufand Arcadians in Bceotia near 
r 'f Chseronea, who were endeavouring to return into 
J ' tfW their own country : they were all put to the fvvord. 
From thence he marched with his victorious army 
to Thebes, which he found aimed entirely aban¬ 
doned. Moved with the lad condition of that 
city, he ordered, that the temples and houfes 
fnculd not be touched, and that none of the in¬ 
habitants either in the city or counrry fhould be 
killed or made priioners. He excepted Pytheas 
from that number, the author of di thefe naif. 

fortunes. 
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fortunes, who was brought to him, and put to A ’ R - 
death. Ant ' c - 


es 


From Thebes, after having taken Me gar a, 
from which the garrifon had retired on his ap - O-Jcrturci 
proach, he made his troops march towards Co- °f 0,1 ac ~ 
rinth, where Diaeus had fhut himfelf up. He fent^ ; ^“ 
thither three of the principal perfons of the league, . va i n , 
who had taken refuge with him, to exhort the 
Achaians to recover their fenfes, and accept the 
conditions of peace, which were offered them. 
Metellus paffionately defired to terminate the af¬ 
fair before the arrival of Mummius. The inhabi¬ 
tants on their fide ardently wifhed to fee an end of 
their calamities: but they were not their own 
mafters, and the fa&ion of Direus difpoieJ all 
things. The Deputies were imprifoned, and 
would have been put to death, if Dieeus had not 
feen the multitude extremely exafperated by the 
punifhment he had inflifted upon Soficrates, the 
having talked of furrendering to the Romans. 

The prifoners were inccnfequence difmiffed. 

Things were in this Hate when Mummius ar -fbcConful 
rived. He had flattened his march through fear Mummius 
of finding every thing ended before his arrival, wr'wube- 
at leaft another fhould have the glory of termU-^/^ C<?P ' 
nating this war. Metelius letc the command to ’ \ 

him, and returned into Macedonia. When Mum¬ 
mius had affcmblcd all his troops, he approached 
the city, and incamped. An advanced guard be¬ 
having negligently in their po(t, the befieged 
made a fally, attacked it vigoroufiy, killed many 
of them, and purfued the reft almoft to their 
camp. 

This flight advantage fluflied the Achaians, and 
in effeft proved fatal to them. Discus offered the 
Conful battle. The latter, to increafe his teme¬ 
rity, kept his troops in the camp, as it with-held 
by fear. The joy and audacity of the Achaians 

o augmented 
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Ante. ^6 ai3 gmented to a degree not to be expreffed. They 

advanced boldly with all their troops, having 
placed their wives and children upon the neigh¬ 
bouring eminences to be witnefles of the battle, 
and caufed a great number of carriages to follow 
them to carry the fpoils they fhould take from the 
enemy, fo much did they allure themfeives of 
viftory. 

Never was confidence more rath nor more ill- 
founded. The faftion had removed all perlons 
capable of commanding the troops, and of ad- 
minifting publick affairs from the fervice and 
councils, and had fubftituted others to them with¬ 
out talents and ability, in order to ingrofs the go 
vernment to themfeives, and to lord it without re¬ 
fiftance. The Generals, without knowledge of 
the art-military, courage, or experience, had no 
other merit but a blind and frantic animofity. Jt 
was excels of folly to hazard a battle without ne- 
ceffity, that was to decide their fate, inftead of re¬ 
viving long and bravely to defend themfeives in a 
place fo ftrong as Corinth, and to obtain good 
conditions by a vigorous refiftance. The battle 
*Tbis was fought near * Leucopetra, at the very entrance 
flare u not 0 f the Ifthmus. The Conful had placed part of 
known. j^; s cav5 j r y j n an ambufeade, from which it ifiupd 

very opportunely ior attacking that of the Achai- 
ans in flank, which furprized by a fudden charge, 
gave way in a moment. The infantry made a 
little mere refiftance: but as it was no longer 
either covered or fuftained by the cavalry, it was 
foon broke and put to flight. If Dia?u$ had re¬ 
tired into the place, he might have held out for 
fome time, and obtained an honourable capitula¬ 
tion from Mummius, who fought only to termi¬ 
nate this war. But abandoned to defpair he rode 
full fpeed to Megalopolis his country, and having 

entered his houfe, he fet fire to it, killed his wife, 

that 
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that flie might not fall into the hands of the enemy, 
fwailowed poifon, and in this manner himfelf put 
an end, worthy the many crimes he had committed, 
to his life. 

After the defeat, the inhabitants had no hopes <rhc city of 
of defending themfelves. As they had neither Corinth i f 
council, leaders, courage, nor concert, no body 
thought of rallying the remains of the troops for^ 
making fome farther refiftance, and to oblige the j,ji Q 
viftor to grant them fome fupportabie condition. 

In confequence all the Achaians who had retired to 
Corinth, and moft of the citizens, quitted it the 
following night, and efcaped where they could. 

The Conful having entered the city, abandoned 
it to be plundered. All the men who remained 
in it were put to the fvvord: the women and chil¬ 
dren were fold : after having removed the ftatues, 
paintings, and moft valuable effects, fire was fet 
to all the houfes, and the whole city was but one 
general conflagration that continued feveral days. 

It is pretended, but without foundation, that the 
gold, filver, and copper, melted together in this 
fire, formed a new and precious metal. The walls 
were afterwards demolifhed to the foundation. 

All this was executed by order of the Senate, to 
punifh the infolence of the Corinthians, who had 
violated the law of nations by infulting the Am- 
bafladors fent to them by Rome. 

Thus perifhed Corinth, the fame year Carthage 
was taken and deftroyed by the Romans. It does 
not appear, either that they thought of raifing 
new troops for the defence of the country, or 
called any affembly to deliberate upon the meafures 
neceflary to be taken* that any body took upon 
them to propofe a remedy for the publick calami¬ 
ties, or laftly fought to appeafe the Romans by 
fending Deputies to implore their clemency. To 

fee this inaction, one might have faid, that the 

whole 
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whole Achaian League had been buried under the 
ruins of Corinth: fo much had the dreadful deftruc- 
tion of that city alarmed and difeouraged the people 
in general. 

The cities, which joined the Achaians in their 
revolt, were alfo punilhed, by demolifhing their 
walls and taking away their arms. The ten Com- 
n- (Toners, lent by the Senate to regulate the af¬ 
fairs of Greece in conjunction with the Conful, abo-. 
lifted the popular government in all the cities, and 
eftabiifhed Magiftrates, chofen out of the richeft ci¬ 
tizens, in them. For the reft they left them their 
laws and liberty 7 . They alfo abolifhed all the general 
affemblies held by the Achaians, Boeotians, Phocm- 
ans, and other States: but they were re-eftablilhed 
foon after. From thenceforth Greece was reduced 
into a Roman province, under the name of the 
province of Achaia*, becaule at the time Corinth 
was taken, the Achaians were the moft powerful 
people of Greece : the Roman People fent a 
Praetor thither every year to govern it. 

Rome in deftroying Corinth, thought it necef- 
fary to fet that example of leverity, to intimidate 
the States of Greece, whom her too great clemency 
rendered bold, and rafti, through the hope they 
had of obtaining pardon for their faults from the 
Roman People. Befides which (a) the advanta- 
gious fituation of that city, w'here revolted peo¬ 
ple might poft themfelves, and make it a place of 
arms again ft the Romans, determined them to 
demolifh it entirely. Cicero, who does not con¬ 
demn the treating of Carthage and Numantia in 

(a) Majores noftri — Car- maxima, ne poflet aliquando 
thaginem Sc Numantiam fun- ad bellum faciendum locus ip- 
ditus fullulerunt. Nollem fe adhoriari. Cic dt Ofhc. 1 . 

Corinthum. Sed credo illos i, r.. 35. 
fecutos orponuniiaiem loci 
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this manner, could have wifhed, that Corinth had A • R- <>c6. 

, r j Ant. C. 146.. 

been [pared. 

The plunder taken in Corinth was fold for Q reat 
very confiderable fums of money. Amongft the plunder 
paintings there was one done by a great* matter, **k*nat 
which reprefented Bacchus, the beauty of which 
was not known to the Romans : they were igno ■ 

.rant at that time of all that relates to paintings mabtew 
and fculptures. Polybius, who was then in the^- 
country, as I fliall loon fay, had the grief to fee 
that painting nfed by the loldiers for a table to play 3 gi'. rH n . 
at dice upon. It was fold to Attalus, at the falel. vii c . 
made of the plunder, for fix hundred thoufand fef- 3 8 - & h 
terces, that is, about three thoufand five hundred ™* V Q c * 4- 
pounds. Pliny fpeaks of another painting, for 
which the fame Attalus gave an hundred talents, 
about twelve thoufand five hundred pounds. That 
Prince was fo immenfely rich, that his riches be- 

Attaiich conditionibus . Thefe 


However it 


came a proverb : 
fums however feern improbable, 
were, the Conful furprized, that the picture of 
which we are fpeaking had fo much money bade 
for it, interpofed his authority, and kept it, con¬ 
trary to the publick faith, and notwithftanding the 
complaints of Attalus; becaufe he believed there 
was lomc hidden virtue in this piece that he did 
not know. 

It (a) was not from the motive of private inte- 
reft, that lie afied in this manner, nor from th 

rejiednefs 

of Mum - 

fuam, maluit. Quanquam, Ita- mitiu 
lia ornata, domus ipfe mihi 
videtur ornatior-Laus ab- 


* This was Arif! ides. The 
painting, hire fp 4 :ey. of was fo 
much efieunui , that it waf 
commnty J'aid: All pictures 
are nothing in companion 
with the Bacchus. 

(a) Numquid L. Mummius 
copiofior, cum copioftffimam 
nrbem funditus fultulifle: ? Ita¬ 
lian! ornare, qirim domum 




ftinentia:, non hominis ell fo- 
liim, fed etiam temporum— 
Habere quxitui remp. non 
mod6 turpe eft,, fed fceleratum 
etiam & nefarium. Cic. de 
Ojfi-:. lib. ii. n. 76, 77. 


defign 
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T ‘to Rome, to be an ornament of the city: Where¬ 
by, fays, Cicero, he adorned his own houfe much 
more, than if he had placed this painting in it. 
The taking of the greateft city in Greece did not 
enrich him one farthing. This noble difinterefted- 
nefs was even in thole days not uncommon at 
Rome, and feemed lefs the virtue of individuals, 
than of the age itfelf. To make command the 
means of enriching one’s felf, was not only dif- 
grace and infamy, but a criminal prevarication. 
The painting, of which I am fpeaking, was 
placed in the temple of Ceres, where the people of 
tafte went out of curiofity to fee it as a mafter-piece 
of art, and it remained there till it was deftroyed 
with the temple by fire. 

That Cor- Mummius was a great foldier, and a man of 
fjtfsjvn- fingular worth, but without literature, knowledge 

of arts, or tafte for works of painting and fculp- 
ture, the merit of which he did not underftand; 
not believing, that there was any difference be¬ 
tween picture and picture, ftatue and ftatue; nor 
that the names of the great mafters of the art 
gave them their value. This he evidenced upon 
this occafion. {a) He had appointed perfons to 
get many paintings and ftatues of the moft excel¬ 
lent mafters carried to Rome. Never had lofs 
been lels reparable than that of fuch a depofite, 
compofed of the mafterpieces of thole rare artifts, 
who contributed as much as the great Captains to 


r 

t licity. 


[a) Mummius tain rudis 
fuir, at, capta Corintho, cum 
maximorum arrificum perfec- 
tas in an ib us tabulas ac ilatuas 
in Iabara portandas iocaret, 
iuberet praedici conaucentibus, 
d eas perdidiflent, novas cos 
reddiruro 5 . Non tamen puto 


dubites, Vinici, quin magis 
pro republica fuerit, manere 
adhuc rudem Corinthiorum 
intelleclum, quam in tantum 
ea intelligi j Sc quin hac pm- 
dentii ilia iniprudenlia decori 
publico fuerit convenientior. 
Veil. PcMrcul. 1 . i. n. 13. 

ij^der 
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cious colledtion to thofe he intrufted with them, 
threatned them very ferioufly, if the ftatues, paint¬ 
ings, and things with which he charged them, 
fhould happen to be loft or fpoiled upon the way, 
that he would make them find others at their own 
expence and charges. 

Were it not to be defired, fays an hiftorian 
from whom we have this fad, that this happy ig¬ 
norance (till fubfifted, and would not fuch a groff- 
nefs be infinitely preferable, with refped to pub- 
lick good, to that extreme refinement to which 
the prefent ago has carried its tafte for rarities of 
this kind ? He fpeaks at a time, when this tafte 
for the fine works of art induced the magiftrates 
to commit all kinds of rapine, and even thefts, in 
the provinces. 

I have laid, that Polybius, at his return into t 
Peloponnefus, had the grief to fee the deftru&ion JJjf™ s 
and burning of Corinth, and his country reduced the honour 
into a province of the Roman empire. If any of Philo- 
thing was capable of confoling him in fo melan-^J*^ - . 
choly a conjuncture, it was the occafion which he apu d ’ 
had of defending the memory of Philopaemen his Valef. p. 
mafter in the art of war. 190-192. 


render their age glorious to pofterity. Mummius 
however, in recommending the care of this pre- 


A Roman having conceived a defign to caufe 
the ftatues erected to that Hero to be demoliftied, 
had the boldnels to bring a criminal procefs againft 
him, as if he was ftiil alive, and to accufe him 
before Mummius of having been an enemy of the 
Romans, and of having always oppofed their de- 
figns to the utmoft of his power. This accufation 
was extravagant; but it had fome colour, ahd 
was not entirely without foundation. Polybius 
warmly took upon him his defence. He repre- 
fented Philopmmen as the greateft Captain Greece 
had produced in the latter times, who might fome- 

4 times 
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a^. 6 o5. t ; mes ^0 carried his zeal for the liberty of his 
* country a little too far j but who, on many occa- 
fions, had rendered confiderable fervices to the 


Roman People, as in the wars againft Antiochus 
and the iEtolians. The Commiffioners, before 


whom he pleaded fo noble a caufe, moved by his 
reafons, and ftill more by his gratitude for his 

mailer, decreed, that the flatues of Philopaemen, 
in whatfoever city they were, fhould not be touch¬ 
ed. Polybius, taking advantage of the good dif- 
pofition of Mummius, demanded alfo the ftatues 
of Aratus and Achaeus, which were granted him, 
though they had already been carried out of Pe- 
lopennefus into Acarnania. The Achaians were 
fo charmed with the zeal, that Polybius had fhewn 
upon this occafion for the honour of the great men 
of his country, that they erefted a marble ftatue to 
himfelf. 


jy.. r At the fame time he gave a proof of his difin- 
iiujp.tf; tereftednefs, which did him as much honour a- 
cftbefum: mongfi: his citizens, as his defence of Philopae- 
Folybius. mon 5 s memory. After the deftrudtion of Corinth, 

they proceeded to punifh the authors of the infult 
committed upon the Roman Ambaffadors, and 
their eilites were fold by auction. When they 
came to thole of Diseus, who had moll fhare in it. 


the ten Ccmmiflioners ordered the Qureflor, 
who had the felling of them, to let Polybius take 
what he thought fit of thole effefts, without de¬ 
manding or receiving any thing lor them. He 
refufed that offer, however advantagious it ap¬ 
peared, and fhould have believed himfelf in fome 
ienfe an accomplice in that wretch's crimes, if he 
had accepted any part of his fortune: befides 
which he fhould have confidered it as infamous to 


enrich himfelf with the fpoils of his fellow citi¬ 
zens. He not only would accept nothing: he alfo 
exhorted his friends not to dtfire any thing than 

belonged 

• ■ 
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ius made the He tJla _ 
Commiffioners conceive fo great an efteem for him ^blipesor- 
that on quitting Greece, they defired him to make ^ an <t 
the tour of all the cities lately conquered, and to tr fr n ^ ul ^ 
accommodate their differences, till they lliould be^”-^ 
accuftomed to the changes that had been made,Polyb. 
and the new laws given them. Polybius acquitted ibid - 
himfelf of fo honourable a commiffion with fo 
much goodnefs, juftice and prudence, that every 
thing was made eafy, every thing refumed a per- 
fedt tranquillity, whether in refpect to the go¬ 
vernment in general, or private divifions. In 
acknowledgment tor fuch fignal fervices, ftatues 
were erefted to him in different places, amongft 
which the bale of one had this inscription: That 
Greece would have committed no faults , if from the 
firft it had been guided by the counfels of Polybius ; 
but that after its faulthe alone had been its de¬ 
liverer. 

Polybius, after having thus eftablifhed order 
find tranquillity in his country, returned to join 

Scipio at Rome, from whence he followed him to 
Numantia, as he had accompanied him before to 
Carthage. 

Metellus, on his return to Rome, was honou- Triumphs 
red with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia of Metellus 
and Achaia, and he affumed the furname of 
csdnoicus. The impoftor Andrifcus was led be- m!UI ‘ 
fore his chariot. Amongft the lpoils appeared 
what was called the Squadron of Alexander . That 
Prince, at the battle of the Granicus, loft twenty- 
five brave horfe of the chofen troops, which were 
called the company of the King's friends. He caufed 
each of them to have an equeftrian ftatue made by 
Lyfippus, the moft excellent artift in that way, 

to which he added his own. Thefe ftatues had 

been 
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belongs Diaeus •, and all thofe 
his exari.pie were highly applauded. 
This whole condud of Polyt 
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a.k. 6 o6-been fet up at Dium, a city of Macedonia. Me- 
4atC# h6# tellus caufed them to be carried to Rome, and 

adorned his triumph with them. 

Mummiusalfo obtained the honour of a triumph, 
and in his confequence of his conqueft of Achaia, 
affumed the fumame of Achaicm . He caufed a 
great number of flatties and paintings to be exhibi¬ 
ted in his triumph, which were afterwards the orna¬ 
ment of the publick buildings of Rome, and feve- 
ral other cities of Italy ; but notone of them entered 
the houfe of the triumpher. 
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BOOKthe TWENTY SEVENTH. 


THE 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


T HIS book contains the fpace of about 

twenty years. It includes principally the 
war with Viriathus, and the liege of 
Numantia: and laftiy fome detached fadts till the 
commotions of the Gracchi. 


SECT. L 

Spain gives the Romans great pain and diffuiet. 
They have feveral Ioffes in Celtiberia . Several 
States of Spain fend Deputies to Rome , to afk 
peace, Speech of the Deputies . The Senate refers 
them to Marcellas, hut fecretly decrees war . The 
Roman youth refttfe to ferve in Spain . Young 
Scipio offers his fervice , and draws all the youth 
after him . Marcellus concludes a peace with the 
Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Conful LucuU 
hs. Siege and taking of Intercatia . Singular 
battle and vittory of Scipio . Lucullus forms and 
raifes the fiegt of Pallpntia . The Prater Galba 
is defeated in Lufitania. Deteffable perfidy of 
that Pro;tor, Viriathus efcapes being murthered. 
From a poor fhepberd he becomes a terrible war - 
rior. By various Jlratagems , in which he abounds, 

he 
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be defeats the Romans on feveral cccqfions . The 
Conful Fabius JEmilianus marches againft Viria- 
thus. _A faying of Scipio’s excludes the two Con¬ 
fute from the command of the armies. Fabius 
gains federal advantages over Viriatbus , Met el¬ 
ites makes war during two years with the Celt Ibe¬ 
rians. His conftancy and humanity. A faying 
of bis upon fecrecy. Praife end 6 bar abler of Vi¬ 
riatbus . After having defeated the Conful Fabius , 
be retires into Lufitania . Ff Pompeius attains 
the Ccnfuljhip by a bad feralagem . Exeejfes of 
Met elks, when he is informed , that Pompeius is 
to fucceed him. Various expeditions of Pompeius 
of little confeouence. Expeditions of Fabius into 
Hifpania Ulterior. Peace concluded between Vi - 
rial bus and the Romans. That peace is broken. 
Viriatbus by a firatagem evades the purfuit of C.r- 
p:o. He demands peace of him ineffectually. Gr- 
pio, become odious to the whole army , runs a 
great rifque. He caufes Viriatbus to he kil cd by- 
treachery. His obfequies: his merit . Pempty 
ruins bis troops by continuing the fiege of Human- 
lia during the winter . He concludes a treaty of 
peace with the Numantines . Pompey afterwards 
denies having made that treaty , and has interefl 
enough to be acquitted at Rome . Example of fe¬ 
ver i iy againft a defer ter. The two Confute im- 
prifoned by the Tribunes of the People. Conftancy 
of the Conful Nafica in refpebl to the People. 
Brutus builds Valencia. He purges the province of 
robbers. Popillius defeated by firatagem before 
Human tia. Mar.cims arrives before that city. 
He retires by night , and is pur feted by the Numan¬ 
tines. He makes an infamous treaty 7iegotiated by 
Tiberius . He is ordered to Rome. Mancinus 

i 

and the Deputies of Numantia are heard in the 
Senate. Ti. Gracchus ftrongly fupports the caufe 

JZmilius attacks the 

► 

Vac c Ay 
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Vaccm , befteges Pallantia, and is at length ob¬ 
liged to fly with precipitation. Succefs of Brutus 
in Spain. Pufjage of the river Lethe, It is de¬ 
creed at Rome , that Mancinus fhould be delivered 
to the Human tines. They refufe to receive him . 

He returns to Rome. Noble confidence of the Con- 
ful Furius in his virtue. Scipio sEmilianus is 
defied Conful. Spain is given him for his province . 

He labours and fucceeds in reforming his army . It 
affumes an entirely new afpefi. Jugurtha comes to 
join Scipio. Marius ferues under him. Scipio 
perflfts in refuflng the Numantines battle. He 
draws lines of contraVallatlon and circumvdilation 
round the city. He Jhuts up the pajfage of the 
river Darius. Wonderful order that he efiablijhes 
for being informed of every thing. Vain efforts of 
the Numantines. they implore aid of the Arvaci . 

Scipio feverely punijhes the city of LutiaGene- 
rojity and diflintereftednefs of Scipio. The Nu¬ 
mantines fend to ajk . peace. Numantia maffacres 
her Deputies. Famine makes horrible havock in 
that place. It at length fur renders. Many kill 
themfelves. Numantia is totally defnolijhed. Tri¬ 
umphs of Scipio and Brutus. Reflexions upon the 
courage of the Numantines , and the ruin of Nu¬ 
mantia. Private life of Scipio Africanus . 

• • 

W HILST the Roman arms profpered in Spain 

Africa and Achaia, where they entirely gives the 
ruined Carthage and Corinth, they had not fuch Roma1ts 
good fuccefs in Spain, which, though feveral|£*^* 
times overcome, was never entirely reduced into avx u t ^ 
fubjeftion. We have already obferved elfewhere, 
that of all the provinces of the empire, this was 
that which fubmitted with moft reluftance to the 
yoke, was always ready to revolc, and made the 
longed and moft obftinate refiftance. This is 

Vol. VIII. R the 
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the character, which [a) Horace gives it in more 
than one place, in extolling the victories gained by 
Auguftus over the States of Spain, either in per- 
fon or by his Lieutenants, and the glory which 
he had at length attained of fubjefting it. At the 
time of which we are fpeaking, Spain found the 
Romans great employment. Viriathus, on one 
fide, and the Numantines on the other, often de¬ 
feated their armies, and covered their Generals 
which Ihame and difgrace. I fhall not give the 
war with Viriathus and that with the Numantines 
two different names. As the duration of the firft 
is contained in that of the fecond, and the events 
of both are intermixed in fome degree, I fhall 
comprize ths whole under the name of the war of 
Spain. It was made on different fides during the 
fpace of twenty years, with fome interruption, 
but always with animofity and inveteracy, which 
lhews ( b\ that it was not a war of glory and am¬ 
bition, but of enmity and hatred, which could 
only terminate with the ruin of one of the two na¬ 
tions. This war ended with the entire deftruclion 

of Numantia. 

Q. Opimius. 

A. R* ;qS. t d 

Ant*c. i'4 « L. Postumius. 

A victory gained by the Lufitanians over the 
Prator Calpurnius Pifo, animated the neighbour¬ 
ing States, drew them all up into a revolt, and 
made them take arms againft the Romans. 

The fear left this infurreffion might have un¬ 
happy confequences, occafioned the eleftion and 

[a) Cantabram indo&um (b) Cum Celtiberis bellum, 
juga ferrenoftra, Od. vi. /. ii. ut cum immicis, gerebatur, 
Cantaber fera domitus catena, ater effet, non uter impera- 
Od. viii. I. iii. Cantaber non an- ret. Offic. i. 3 8. 
te domabilis, Od x xiv. 1 . iv. 


depar- 
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departure of the Confuls to take place fooner than A - R * 59** 

ufual. Ant ‘ c ‘ IS4 * 


Fulvius Nobilior. 
T. Annius Luscus. 


A . R. cog. 
Ant.C. 153 * 


The Confuls entered upon office no longer on 
the fifteenth of March, as had been the antient cuf- 
tom, but on the firft of January. And this ex¬ 
ample became the rule. 

Fulvius, having Spain for his province, march- ^ Rg _ 
ed againft the Celtiberians called Belli. That peo-have 
pie occupied Segeda, a very ftrong and powerful federal 
city, and fortified it extremely, notwithftanding . 
exprefs prohibitions of the Senate. When they 
were informed of the Confufs approach, who ad-i n bell, 
vanced at the head of an army of thirty thoufand Hifp. p. 
men, not having time to compleat their fortifica- 2 79 “* 81 * 
tions, they retired with their wives and children 
into the country of the Arvaci, whofe principal 
city was Numantia, imploring their aid againft 
the common enemy. The latter placed Carus, a 
citizen of Segeda, at the head of their troops, one 
of the moft able Captains of the country. Having 
laid ambufcades for the Romans, he attacked them 
with twenty thoufand foot, and five thoufand 
horfe. The aftion was very warm, and the fuc- 
cefs doubtful. Each fide loft fix thoufand men. 

The Arvaci retired the following night into Nu¬ 
mantia. The Conful followed them thither the 
■ 

next day, and incamped three miles from the 
city. A fecond battle enfued. The Romans 
had' the advantage at firft, and purfued the ene¬ 
my to the gates of Numantia. But the ele¬ 
phants, which Mafinifia had fent them, having 
turned againft themfelves, the Numantines, who 
faw that the Roman troops were in diforder, 
fallied out 0 i the city, attacked them vigoroufly, 

R 2 and 
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and killed them above four thoufand men. They 
loft on their fide near half that number. The 
Romans had ftill feme other bad fucceffes. Ocilis, 
z famous city of the country, where theCdnful 
had depofited his money and provifions, iurren- 
dered to the Celtiberians. 

The Prsetor L. Mummius in Hifpania Ulterior 
received at firft a confiderable blow. But after-' 
Wards, having been taught by his difgrace, he 
gained many advantages, which, though not 
decifive acquired him the honour of a triumph. 
It was this Mummius, who in his ConfuHhip, of 
which we have fpoken already* took and deftroyed 
Corinth. 


A R. 600. 

Ad:.C. 1 52. 


M. Claudius Marcellus III. 
L. Valerius Flaccus. 


State of 

S: cm jind 

btP’Aits 

tc R:x1:, 

tone 

* 

Arrian. 

J d 
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The Conful Marcellus had no great fuccefs a- 
gainft the Celtiberians. He however retook the 
city of Ocilis, from which he demanded hoftages, 
and thirty talents of Giver* (about thirty thou¬ 
fand crowns.; Whilft he was preparing to be- 
fiege Nergobrix, the inhabitants fent Deputies to 
him to demand peace upon fuch conditions as he 
fhculd think fit. He replied, that they had no 
peace to hope, unlefs the Arvaci and Celtiberians 
lurnamed Belli joined with them in making the 
lame demand. Thofe People made no difficulty 
to conlent to this. The Conful granted them a 
truce, in order to give them time to apply to the 
Senate. Other States, in the alliance of Rome* 
lent alfo their Deputies thither, to oppofe the de¬ 
mand of the firft, not believing themfelves lafe 
unlefs covered by the Roman arms. 

Marcellus took up his winter-quarters in a place 
called Corduba, fituated upon the river Bcetis in 
an extremely fertile country. He enlarged the 

place. 
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place, and fortified it fo that he was confidered as 600 
its founder. And this is the origin of the colony 
of Cordova. 

Mummius having quitted Lufitania, to go to 
Rome to demand a triumph, the Prstor M, 

Atilius took upon him the government of that pro¬ 
vince in his room. The new General, after fome 
flight fucceffes, having retired with his troops into 
winter-quarters, the revolt became almoft general 
.amongft thofe States, and they attacked fome cities, 
which had declared for the Romans. 

A. Postumius Albinus. a. r. 601. 

L. Licinius Lucullus. AnuC#I51, 

In the mean time the Deputies of whom w cDifourfi 
have fpoken arrived at Rome. Thofe who were^^C 
the allies of the Roman People, were received intopJj^Lc- 
the city: as to the Arvaci, who were confidered gat. 142. 
as enemies, they were ordered to remain beyond Appian. 
the Tiber, till they Ihould be fent for. The 
'Conful introduced them foon to an audience of the 
Senate. All Barbarians as they were, they gave 
a very clear and judicious account of the differ¬ 
ent faftions of their country. 44 They reprefent- 
44 ed, that if thofe who had taken arms againft 
44 the Romans, were not punifhed with feverity, 
xc they would not fail, affoon as the Conful’s army 
44 fhould remove, to fall upon the allies of the 
44 Romans, and to treat them as traitors to their 
44 country; and that on the firft advantage they 
xe fhould have, it would be eafy for them to draw 
44 all Spain into their party. They demanded 
x4 in confequence, either that an army fhould al- 
44 ways continue in Spain, and that a Conful fhould 
44 be fent every year to proted the allies, and 
44 cover them from the infults of the Arvaci; or 
44 before the legions Ihould be re-called, that the 

R 2 44 rebel- 
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3 <c punifhed, as to deter all thol'e who fhould be 
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cc 


cc might have committed through 

O ^ 


The Senate 


“ tempted to follow their example. 

Audience was afterwards given to the Arvaci. 
Though they affected a kind of humiliation in 
their words, it was not difficult to perceive, that 
they did not believe themfelves overcome, and 
that their hearts were not of accord with this out- 
fide of fubmiffion. “ They magnified the ad¬ 
vantages they had gained in feveral battles, and 
put the Romans in mind of the inconftancy of 
“ fortune. They declared however, that if any 
cc penalty were laid upon them, they fhould 
“ willingly undergo it*, provided that after ha- 
“ ving thereby expiated the fault, which they 

inadvertency, 

“ they fhould be re-eftablifhed in the lame rights, 
“ which Ti. Gracchus had granted them by the 
u treaty he had made with them. 5 ’ 

When the Senate had heard the Deputies of 
refers them Marcellus, knowing by their difeourfe, and the 

° n ar \ * General’s own letters, that he openly inclined to 

celtui ; but ,. , . r J , . 

feerttly peace, they did not think it proper to explain 
gi~j£crder j the m fe 1 v e s to the Ambaffadors of the Spaniards, 
pr<uar. an( } contented themfelves with anfwering, that 

Marcellus would inform them of the Senate’s in¬ 
tentions. But at the fame time, convinced that 
the intereft of the allies, and the glory of the 
Commonwealth, required, that they fhould aft 
with vigour, they gave orders fecretly to the 
Proconful’s Deputies, who were fetting out for 
Spain, to inform him, that he was to make war 
againft the Arvaci with a vigour and in a manner 
worthy of the Roman name. 

The Rc- As they relied but little upon the courage of 
aval Marcellus, they thought of fending him a fucceffor 
refufe to w j t h new troops as foon as poffible. The Confuls 

wanted neither zeal nor ardor ? but when the quef- 


man 
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tion was to make the levies, difficulties arofe,^^* 
which furprized the more, as they were leaft ex- * * * 

pected. It had been told at Rome by Ful- 
vius, and the foldiers who had ferved under him 
in Spain, that they had been obliged to be almoft 
always under arms* that they had innumerable 
battles to fight and fuftain; that an infinite num¬ 
ber of Romans had perifhed in them; that the 
courage of the Celtiberians was invincible: and 
that Marcellus trembled for fear he fhould be or¬ 
dered to make war longer againft them. This 
news occafioned fo great a confternation amongft 
the youth, that in the fenfe of the oldeft Romans, 
the like had never been known. Inftead of more 
Tribunes than were neceffary as’formerly, nobody. 

Rood for that employment. The perfons whom 
the Conful charged with the war in Spain appoint- 
ed their Lieutenants, refufed to follow him. What 
was moft deplorable, the youth themfelves, tho* 
cited according to cuftom, would not lift. 

The Senate and Confuls, terrified at fo 
and fo unexpe&ed an event, did not know 
meafures to take, finding, in fuch a conjunfture,^ f 2 , 
both feverity and lenity equally dangerous. 

Africanus, who was then fcarce thirty years; ©Id 9 fi w*raI 2 
and was the only intrepid and obedient perfon of the youth 
all that timorous and indocile youth, on this ccca- CM ^^ 4 
fion fhewed his courage, and from thenceforth that 
he was born either to fuftain the glory or obliterate 
the difgrace of the Roman name. He rofe up, 
and Paid, that he would go and ferve the Com¬ 
monwealth in Spin, either as Tribune, or in 
any other rank that Ihould he affigned him. 

“ That he was invited to go to Macedonia in a 
w function, wherein he fhould incur lefs dan- 
u ger^ 55 (the Macedonians having demanded him 
by name for appeafing fome troubles that had arofe 
in the country :) “ but that he could not abandon 

R 4 “ the 
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a^r. fcl.u t ^ e Commonwealth in ftich a prefling conjunc- 
3 u rare, which called all thofe into Spain, that 
“ had any regard for true glory.’ 5 This difcourfe 
furprized, and charmed. The heir of the Scipr'os 
and iEmiiii was with joy difcerned in this gene¬ 
rous refolution. Ever)* body ran immediately to 
embrace him. The next day the applaufes re¬ 
doubled. How efficacious good example is, was 
then feen. Thofe who before were afraid to lift, 
now apprehending that the comparifon which 
would not fail to be made between Scipio’s cou¬ 
rage and their fear, would refiedt difgrace upon 
them, were eager either to follicite military em¬ 
ployments, or to caufe themfelves to be entered 

for the fervice. 

This generous zeal of young Scipio very natu¬ 
rally calls to mind that which his grandfather by 
adoption, the firft Scipio Africanus, fhewed in a 
like conjuncture, and in refpedt to the lame pro¬ 
vince. 


lUrcdlus Whilft all this paired at Rome, the Proconful 
tondtuUia jyfarcellus, more cunning than brave, defiring ex- 

ptacc zl'Mo * ~ , o 

\hi Cclti • tremeiy to terminate the war before the arrival of 
bniar.1. his fucceiTor, to difengage himielt trom dangers, 

at the fame time to fecure tohimfelf the glory 
zSy ^of having eftablilhed peace in Spain, engaged the 

Geitiberians, by infinuation and careiles, to make 
peace. The treaty was concluded, and it was 
agreed, “ That the Ceitiberians, after they had 
ct given hoftages and paid the ium of fix hundred 
“ talents (about fix hundred thoufand crowns) 
u Ihould live according to their own laws, and be 
deemed the friends and allies of the Roman 


Crud a- 
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^ People.” ' 

The Conful Lucullus was charged with the war 
of Spain, and went thither with defign to make 
his advantage of the Ipoils o\ fo rich a province. 
On his arrival he law with grief, that peace was 

concluded 

* • 
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concluded with the Celtiberians. He did not 

Co infringe a treaty juft made, and turned his views 
a different way. He refolved to attack the Vac- 
casi, neighbours of the Arvaci, though he had 
neither the Senate’s orders, nor any juft pretext 
for making war againft them. He however laid 
fiege to Cauca, one of their principal cities. Af¬ 
ter a flight and fliort defence, the inhabitants fur- 
rendered. He required hoftages of them, with an 
hundred talents, and that their horfe fhould enter 
into the fervice of the Romans. He alfo intro¬ 
duced a garrifon of two thoufand men into the 
city. The Caucasi refufed him nothing. The 
garrifon immediately opened the gates to the 
whole army, which put all the youth capable of 
bearing arms to the fword : twenty thoufand of 
them were killed. The old men, women and 
children were fold into captivity *, and icarce any 
one could efcape. The report of fo barbarous an 
execution fpread terror throughout the whole coun¬ 
try, and caufed the Roman name to be abhorred 
and detefted every where. 

From thence Lucullus marched into 
another very ftrong city of the Vaccaei, 

Spaniards had twenty thoufand foot and 
fand horfe. The Conful exhorting them to fur- 
render upon reafonable conditions, they replied 
with infuIt, We mufi then forget the proof of your 
faith, which you gave at Cauca . The befieged 
frequently fkirmifhed, but avoided coming to a 
general battle. A Spaniard, one of the principal 
perfons of the country, of an extraordinary 
ture, and covered with fhining arms, presented 
himfelf in the front of the Roman army, chal-^v. 
lenging the braveft amongft them to Angle com¬ 
bat •, and as no one dared to accept the challenge, 
he infulted the whole army with an air of contempt 
and ridicule. Young Scipio, who ferved under 

Lucul- 

+6 


Intercatia, SUgf ani 
where the/^ 0 / 

tWO thou- Inter cat ia. 
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^-Lucullus in the quality of Tribune, not being able 

h ‘to bear fo groi’s an indignity, advanced boldly, 
and when they came to blows, ran his enemy 
through, and laid him dead at his feet. After 
this glorious victory, the Romans thought only 
of preffing the fiege. Scipio gave new proofs of 
his intrepid valour on this occafion, being the firft 
that mounted the wall, when the affault was given 
to the place. It however was not carried. The 
fiege afterwards being fpun out to a great length, 
and ficknefs fpreading amongft the troops on both 
fides, an accommodation was propofed. The be- 
fieged would confide only in the promile of Sci¬ 
pio. The agreement was made. The inhabi¬ 
tants fupplied the Conful with ten thoufand 
coats for foldiers, a certain number of great and 
final! cattle, with fifty hoftages: this had been 
ftipulated. For as to gold and filver, the foie 
things Lucullus fought in this country, there was 
none to be had. He paid Scipio all the honours 
due to him in the prefence of the army, and ad¬ 
orned him with a mural crown. It is by fuch 
degrees perions at length attain the firft rank, 
and it is in this manner that great men are 
formed. 

had been fruftrated at the 
to make himfelf amends 
raifn the by attacking Pallantia, a very ftrong and opulent 

tfc'-bitia cit 7* ^ was re P re f ente d him, that this enter- 
Ayfnn*' prize, in that feafon of the year, might become 

very dangerous: but avarice has no regard to wife 
counfels. He at length perceived the truth of 
them, but to his Ihame, being obliged to raife the 
fiege for want of provifions. The befieged pur- 
lued and harraffed him in his march, till he arrived 
at the river Durius. The Spaniards having re¬ 
tired, the Conlul removed into Turdetania, to 
pais the winter-quarters there. 


Lsru.Ws Lucullus, whofe hopes 

forir.! and fiege of Intercatia, fough 


On 
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On the fide of Hifpania Ulterior, that is in* ,R - 6oT - 
Lufitania, the Prsetor Ser. Sulpieius Galba, who 

fucceeded M. Atilius, having made a forced march to Galba 
to aid allies who were much prefled, arrived very is ' atea 
opportunely near the enemy, and attacked and ;// 

put them to flight. However his troops, being ex¬ 
tremely fatigued, not having had a moment’s 
reft, did not puriue them with any vigour, and 
halted from time to time. The enemy perceived 
this, faced about, attacked the Romans who could 
fcarce carry their arms with vigour, and killed 
them about feven thoufand men. Galba could 
not undertake any thing afterwards, and put his 
troops into winter-quarters, till Lucullus came to 
fecond him. 

We have faid, that Lucullus palled his winter- 
quarters in Turdetania. Having perceived, that 
the troops of the Lufitanians, which were in 
the neighbourhood, obferved no difcipline, he 
fent a conflderable ftrong detachment againft them, 
and killed four thoufand of them. He at¬ 
tacked the army of the fame enemy near Cadiz, 
and deftroyed fifteen thoufand of them, pufhed the 
reft to an eminence, where foon after, for want of 
provifions, they were obliged to furrender. He 
found -no farther refiftance in Lufitania, after theie 
fuccefies, and ravaged the whole country with 


impunity. 

This example gave Galba, courage, and he did Galba', 
the fame on his fide, carrying fire and fword every dettflabk 
where : which made the revolted people return to P er foy; 
their duty, at leaft in appearance. They demand- ^ “ gg 
ed of Galba to be admitted into the amity of the 
Roman People, upon the fame conditions as 
M. Atilius had prefcribed the year before. Galba, 
concealing a black and deteftable defign under a 
gracious and obliging outfide, profefled « to take 
P compaffion of their condition, and to be forry 
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^ f ee * rat ^ ler through neceffity than 
3 *“ malignity they were reduced to rob and pillage. 
44 That he rightly perceived, it was want and 
44 poverty, that forced them to follow this kind of 
44 life. That he could, it that feemed convenient, 
44 and they would truly become friends of the Ro- 
44 man People, place them in a better foil, and 
41 fettle them more to their advantage*, by divid- 
44 ing them however into three bodies, becaufe he 
44 had not at his difpofal a fufficent traft of good 
44 land to contain them all together. 35 The air of 
goodnefs and fidelity, with which he fpoke to 
them, perfuaded them. They accepted his pro- 
pofal, removed into the three places he pointed out 
to them, that were feparate from each other, and 
waited there according to his orders, till he fhould 
return. After this, he went to the firft, and pre¬ 
tending to confider them for the future as friends, 
he induced them to put their arms, for which they 
had no farther occafion, into his hands, which they 
made no difficulty to do. After having thus dis¬ 
armed them he furrounded them with intrench- 
ments, and caufed them to be maffacred, whilft 


they vainly implored thewrath and vengeanceofthe 
gods againft fuch perfidy. He did the fame in re- 
. , lpect to the fecond, and then to the third. Few 
/‘. a 7 ,;' a fleaped the daughter, of which number was 
\t\tral Viriathus, no doubt referved by an exprefs order 
• of the Divine Providence not to fuffer a crime, fo 


contrary to all laws human and divine, to pals 
with impunity even upon earth. Authors do not 
agree amongft themfelves concerning the number 
of thofe who perifhed on this occafion, fome 
making it amount only to nine thoufand, and others 
to thirty thoufand. Probably the latter have added 
thofe who were killed, to thofe who were fold. 


Galba distributed a very fmall part of the plunder 
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to the army : his infatiable avarice engroffed all the A * R - 6o1 -' 

reft. Ant-C ‘ I5U 

On his return to Rome, he was accufed before 


the People for this horrible murther. Cato was his 
ftrongeft and mod: formidable adverfary. I fhall 
give the reader all that relates to this trial in the de¬ 
que!. 


L. Marcius. 

M. Manilius. 


A. R. 6ot* 
Ant.C. J49. 


The bloody execution of Galba did not terminate Viriatlut 
the war in Lufitania. The Romans foon paid for f nm a 
the perfidy of which they had been guilty with'ffj^ a 
their blood and defeats. Could one believe that a terrible 


man of nothing, a defendant from the loweft con- wamV. 


dition of mankind, could ever form the defign of “ 
making war with the moft powerful people of the P ' 2 
earth. This however Viriathus, the Spaniard did, 
who had efcaped the cruelty of Galba. Every 
inftrument fuffices in the hands of God, when it is 
his will to chaftife men, and to evidence his 


juftice. Viriathus, from a Ihepherd become an 
hunter, and from a hunter an robber, had long 
inured himfelf in the forefts to an hard and labo° 
rious life with other mountainers, all men of 
bravery, and bold like himfelf, without fortune or 
hopes, living only from the point of the fword, 
accuftomed to fall fuddenly from the tops of their 
mountains upon travellers, and to difappear in- 
ftantly; in a word, continually exercifed in the 
greateft danger and rudeft fatigues. His troops 
infenfibly, through the reputation of their Captain, 
which increafed every day, augmented fo much, 
that ic became an army, with which he had the 
courage to make head againft the Generals of the 
Roman People, as we are going to fee. 



The 
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a, r. 6o> The army of the Lufitanians, compofed of ten 
^^^thoufand men, ravaged Turditania. The Prastor 
pratagcn jC. Vitelius arrived opportunely, and attacked 
htRvhicb them fo vigoroufly, that he killed a great number 
& abounds , 0 f t h em? and drove the reft into a place, where 

the Ro - J 11 kerned impoffible for them to continue without 
; 7:ans on perifhing of hunger, nor remove ■ without being 
federal cut in pieces by the enemy. In this extremity, 

the y k nc deputies to the Praetor, to entreat him, 
cc that he would grant them lands which they 
“ might cultivate, and where they might fettle; 
“ that in acknowledgment they would employ 
“ their arms in the fervice of the Roman People, 
“ to whom they would become moft zealous and 
ct faithful allies. 5 ’ Vetellius relifhed this propofal 
very much, and the treaty was upon the point of 
being concluded, when Viriathus addreffed himfelf 
to his comrades to the following effeft: Are you 
then ignorant with what men you are going to treat ? 
Have you forgo /, that the Romans are never to he 
feared more , than when they profefs favour? And 
will you by a blind and imprudent temerity , expofe 
ycurfehes to a bloody maffacre , like that which under 
Gaiba has deprived us of fo many brave companions ? 
If you will give ear to and obey me, I well know 
how to extricate you out of the danger, that now 
makes you defperate. He had no occafion to fay 
more : they all fwore obedience to him that in- 

ftan.t. 


He immediately drew up his troops, as if to 
give battle. He chofe a thoufand horfe to ac¬ 
company him. And gave orders to the reft, affoon 
as they fhould fee him mount on horfeback, to fly 
immediately, difperfing on feveral fides, and to 
meet him at the city of Tribola, The Prsetor 
furprized and difconcerted, did not dare to purfue 
them, apprehending, that the troops which re¬ 
mained would fall upon his rear. He therefore 

turned 
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turned all his forces againft Viriathus. But the A - R * 

latter, by the fwiftnefs of his horfes, avoided all 149 
his attacks, fometimes feeming to fly, and fome- 
times making a feint of advancing againft him. 

By this conduct, he kept the Romans that and the 
following day in the fame place. When he judged 
that the reft of the troops were arrived in a fafe 
poft, he retired in the night thro’ tracks unknown 
to others, but very familiar to him, and efcaped 

the Romans, whom the ignorance of the ways, 
the weight of their arms, and the little fpeedinefs 
of their horfe, prevented from purfuing him long 
and vigoroufly. The good fuccefs of this ftrata- 
gem acquired him great reputation, and much 
augmented his authority. Numbers came from all 
Tides to lift under his banners. 

The Praetor, knowing that Viriathus was at 
Tribola, marched againft him. It was neceflary 
to pafs a foreft. The new Spanifh General laid an 
ambufcade there, and having ftiewn himfelfwith 
a fmall number of troops, fled precipitately as if 
through fear, and drew on the Pmor into marfhy 
places. Viriathus eafily extricated himfelf out of 
them by ways which he knew; but this was not 
the cafe with the Romans, upon whom the troops 
in ambufli fell that moment, charging them on 
the flanks and in the rear. Vetilius was killed. 

Four thoufand Romans either loft their lives or 
were taken prifoners. Six thoufand retreated to 
* Carpeflus with the Quaeftor; who not relying 
much upon troops difcouraged by their defeat, had 
recourfe to the neighbouring States in alliance 
with Rome. They Tent him five thoufand men, 
whom Viriathus entirely cut to pieces, almoft not 
a fingle man efcaping. 

* Jppian believes this to be lived an hundred and fifty 
the city of Tarteflus, vshere years, reigned. 

Argantbonius , /aid to have 


Sp. Pos- 
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A. R. 6c4- 
AsuC, 14S. 


Sp. Postumius. 

L. Calpurnius Piso. 


C. Plautius, who fucceeded Vetilius, and had 
brought with him ten thoufand foot and thirteen 
Diod. a- hundred horfe, was not more fuccefsful. In a firft 

action, wherein Viriathus had laid an ambufcade, 
3 * he loft four thoufand men, and almoft all the reft of 

his troops in a fecond. At his return to Rome, he 
was accufed before the People, as having occafion- 
ed thefe Ioffes by his ill conduct, and banifiv* 
ed. 


Front The inhabitants of Segobriga fuffered them- 
Sow.’iii. Selves to be twice deceived by the ftratagems of 
10. Viriathus. Seeing a fmall number of foldiers 

driving cattle, they fent out a confiderable de¬ 
tachment againft them, which fell into an ambuf- 
Ibid. 11. cade, and was entirely defeated. Some time after, 

having removed three days march from Segobriga, 
and thereby infpired the inhabitants with a falfe 
fecurity, he returned fuddenly, in a Angle day, 
and furprized the city, which "did not expert to be 
attacked in fo ftiort a time. 

He had many other fucceffes: and befides the 
two Praetors, of whom we have juft been fpeak- 

a r. 60'. m ?’ Hiftory alfo mentions Claudius Unimanus and 
Ante. Lij.Nigidius Figulus, whofe defeat added new glory 

to the arms of Viriathus. The Senate at length 

perceived, that they had a ferious war in hand, 
and that it was neceffary to fend a Conful with 
confiderable forces into thefe provinces to reduce 
an enemy, that at firft teemed only worthy of 

contempt. 
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Fabius ^Emiuus. 

L. Hostilius Mancinius. 
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A* R. 607. 

Ant.C. 145. 


The province of Spain fell to Fabius, who TbeConful 
was the fon of Paulus iEmilius, and the elder bro- 
ther of the fecond Scipio Africanus. He carried Arches 
with him only new railed men \ becaufe it was a^ainjl 
judged reafonable to let the foldiers, who had Viriatbus . 
ierved in Africa, Greece, and Macedonia, enjoy 
the repofe they had fo well deferved. The num¬ 
ber of troops who followed him into Spain a- 
mounted to fifteen thoufand foot, and near two 
thoufand horfe. When he arrived, he gave the 
care of forming them by continual exercifes for 
all the functions of war to his Lieutenants, whilft 
he went to Cadiz to offer a facrifice to Hercules, 
who was confidered as the firft of the family of the 
Fabii. Miftaken religion! He had done better 
not to have quitted his army, where his duty re¬ 
quired his prefence. During his abfence, the ene¬ 
my defeated one of his Lieutenants, and took 
great fpoils from him. This news haftened his 
return. Viriathus, haughty, from the viftory he 
had lately gained, offered Fabius battle every 
day. But the latter, firm and unalterable to the 
refolution he had formed of not venturing a gene¬ 
ral aftion, contented himfelf with flight ikfr- 
mifhes, to form and re-animate his troops by de¬ 
grees, who were void of experience, and much 
intimidated by their defeat. He accompanied 
them in perfon in foraging, to prevent furprjzes 
by an enemy fruitful in ftratagems, and whofe vi¬ 
gilance nothing efcaped. 
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Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 
L. Aurelius Cotta. 


At. expref- 
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Both the new Confuls extremely defired to com- 
and in Spain, and their debates upon this head 
divided the whole Senate. Scipio’s opinion, whofe 
quite recent glory of having deftroyed Carthage 
gave him great authority, was expefted with im¬ 
patience. I think , fays he, that both ought to 'be 
excluded- y becaufe the otie has nothings and nothing 
will fatisfy the other. If this was the Cotta, as is 
highly probable *, who ten years before would 

• have avoided,paying his debts under the refuge of 

• the Tribunkian power, with which he was then in¬ 
setted, Scipio’s cenfure was perfe&ly well applied. 

As to Galba, he was the perfon, who had trea- 

• cherouQy raafiacred the Lufitanians. 

Fcbius • The command was in confequence continued to 
cmr-sjw Fabius, who this.year reaped the fruits of the 
T ^s ever' w ^ e c 9ndu& he had before purfucd, and the ftrift- 
VtriQthus*■ ne & w ^h which he had caufed difcipline to be ob- 


App. zgi.lerved in his army. The foldiers, formed by his 

• care, and ftill more animated by his example than 
his difecurie, were quite changed. They feared 

• the enemy no longer •, and were not averfe to a bat- 
. tie. Yiriathus perceived this plainly. His pride 
.and boldnels.began to abate after he had been de- 
.teated on ieveral occaiions. This campaign was as 

glorious for the Romans as the preceding had been 
ignominious to them, and re-diablifhed their re- 
Duration. Fabius put his troops into winter-quar¬ 
ters, at Conduba, which I fcali call Cordons a in the 
fcquel. 
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C^EOiLius Met el. Macedon. 
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Viriathus, taught by his defeats, did not con¬ 
fide in his own forces, but fought aid from his ‘ 
neighbours. He fent Deputies to the Arvaci, the 
Tithi and the Beili, who fince the peace made eight 
years before with Marcellus, did not feem to 
have moved ; and engaged them to take up arms 
againft the Romans, and join him. Viriathus’s 
plan- fucceeded wonderfully. It difcharged hirti 
from the grcateft part of the weight of the w if. 

Only a Praetor was fent againft him* whilft thd 
Conful Metellus marched againft thd CeltiberianS; 

Mod hiftorians make the IVar of Numantia , the 
principal city of the country of the Arvaci, as we 
have already laid, begin here. 

Metellus made war in Spain during-two yeaft Metellus 
with great luccefs, the particulars of which are mate war 
not come down to us. For want of a circumftan- 
tial account of his exploits, authors have preferved /^cS/- 
what is of no Jefs value, ftrokes that characterize berians* 
him, and give us room to confider him as a perfon 
of very exalted merit. 

He was a man of conftancy and feverity in com- Rh con • 
mand. When he befieged Contrebia, an impor-^"^^. 
tant city in the country of the Celtiberians, five 
Roman cohorts gave way upon an occafion, and 
abandoned the poft he had afiigned them. Me¬ 
tellus commanded them to return to it immediately, 
giving orders at the fame time to the reft of the 
army to treat as enemies, and to kill whoever 
Ihould fly for fafety to the camp. So rigorous an 
order extremely alarmed the foldiers of thofe co¬ 
horts, and they all made their wills as going 
to certain death. The General continued infletfi- 
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A.R.609. ble*, {a) and his conflancy proved fuccefsful. The 
Aai *C' I43 ‘ foldiers, who went to battle expecting nothing but 

death, returned victorious. Such force has the 
ienfe of frame, when united with fear, and fuch 
courage does defpair fometimes impart. 

His bsuza- The fteddinefs of Metellus did not however de- 
CUy ' generate into rigour and cruelty: and he was fen- 

Cble to humanity to fuch a degree, as to give it a 
Val.Max. preference to the hope of victory. He had made 

a breach in the walls of Nergobriga*, and the be- 
fieged feeing themfelves upon the point of being 
forced, thought it advifeable to place upon the 
breach the children of Rhetogenes, an illuftrious 
Celtiberian, who had quitted his countrymen to 
adhere to the Romans. The father was not with¬ 
held by feein^ 

dren, and preffed the General to give the affault. 
Metellus relufed it, and chofe rather to renounce a 
certain conquelt, than to deftroy innocent viftims. 
He accordingly railed the fiege of Nergobriga. 
But if he omitted taking one city, he found full 
amends in the voluntary lubmiffion of many others, 
w hich opened their gates with joy to an enemy of 
io much clemency and generofity. 

He had befides an,other quality highly impor¬ 
tant ic the conduct of great affairs*, this was fe- 


g the danger and death of his chil- 
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V,r* 1 j. crecy. One cay, on being afked by a friend, 

*1 av.iv 1 «u c . . 

y\r. iUuil. what he was going to undertake, I r xcwd burn my 

Ccy, replied he, if lthought it knevo my defigns. 

With tliele talents, and by this conduct, Metellus 
sained great advantages over the Celtiberians. 


But 


au vantages over 


who had fucceeded 


the Prxtor Quintius, 

Tabius in the command in Lufirania, had not the 
fame meeds. He had however sained advantages 
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inixtus timori pudor, 
ipefqne delperaiione qvuefua. 
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at firft, having put Viriathus to flight, and obli- a. r. 609, 

ged him to retreat to a mountain, where he kept ^emoun- 
him blocked up in a very narrow compafs.. But ia inof 
that artful Spaniard having fallen fuddenly upon Vtnus. 

him at a time when he was not very vigilantly 
upon his guard, killed him abundance of men, 
took many enfigns, and purfued the Romans quite 
to their camp. . 

The Reader may with reafon be furprized to fee CharaQer 
a man of neither birth nor education, as we have and P rai f e 
obferved elfewhere, without fupport or protection, 
who is at the head of troops by a means entirely Frein- 
extraordinary and without the fan&ion of publick frem. Ini- 
authority, fuftain during feveral years the weight 11, 
of the Roman arms with honour. His perfonal 
merit fupplied him with all that he wanted in other 
refpefts. He had intrepid valour, wonderful 
fagacity, a perfeft knowledge of the art military, 
an extraordinary capacity for the ftratagems of war, 
and a patience of proof againfl the rudeft fatigues, 
which a robuft body and long habit of living had 
enabled him to fupport. With thefe qualities he De Offic. 
had humanity, moderation and juftice. He 11 • 4 °. 
equally divided the plunder acquired by the method 
of arms between thofe who adhered to him. 
Whatever riches fell into his power, he never 
thought of appropriating them to himfelf. After 
having gained fo many viftories, he always con¬ 
tinued what he had been in his firft campaigns: he 
had the fame arms, the fame habit, and the fame 
outfide in every thing. No feaft, no rejoicing, 
not even that of Nuptials fo legitimate and allowa¬ 
ble, made him change any thing in his ufual man¬ 
ner of life. He always flood at table, ate only 
bread and coarfe meats, leaving thofe that were 
more delicate to his guefts. By this regular and 
temperate life, he retained a found and vigorous 
body to the laft, a mind always capable of apply- 
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A.R. So 9 . mg to affairs, and a virtue and reputation exempt 
i43- f rom ^ reproach. 
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Viriathus > 

after hav¬ 
ing defeat¬ 
ed ibeCon- 
ful Fabi, 


retires into 

Lvfitama. 

♦ 

£pp.2S0. 


L, Metellus Calvus. 

Fabius Maximus Servili anus. 

Fabius had Hifpania Ulterior for his province. 
His army confifted of eighteen thoufand foot, and 
fixteen hundred horfe. As he was haftening his 
march to Ituca in Bcstica with part of his troops, 
Viriathus advanced to meet him with fix thoufand 
men, all veteran foldiers, and accuftomefl to con¬ 
quer. The Romans found no fmatl difficulty in 
fuftaining their firft charge: they however maim 
tained their ground, and the Conful purfued his 
inarch. The reft of the army having joined him 
with ten elephants and three hundred horfe, which 
Micipfa King of Numidia had fent him, he 
attacked Viriathus, defeated and put him to flight. 
But the Spaniard, whofe attention nothing elcap- 
ed, having obferved diforder amongft the troops 
that purfued him, faced about againft them, de¬ 
feated them, killed three thcuf.md, and purfued 
the reft to the gates of the camp, where the Ro¬ 
mans {hut themfelves up, and neither the Conful, 
nor the reft of the officers could prevail upon 
them to march out againft the enemy. Night put 
2n end to the battle. Viriathus, after having long 
haraffed the Conful, fom6tirr.es in the night and 
fometimes in the heat of the day, and having 
made him fairer extremely, retired into Lufi- 
tarda. 
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Q. Pompei us. 

C. Servilivs Cepio. 

£h Pompeius, was the firft of his name and 
family, that railed himfcif to the great offices. 
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The Nobility of the houfe of the Pompeii , which a.R. 6it. 
will foon become fo powerful, and will hold Ant,c * l * u 
the firft rank in Rome, is of no antienter 
. date. 

The manner, in which he of whom we are 
fpeaking attained the Confullhip does his probity 
and fincerity no great honour. Laslius flood for 
this office, fupported with the whole credit of 
Scipio. Pompeius, whom they reckoned in the 
number of their friends, concealed the defign he 
alfo had of afking the Confulfhip, and even pro- ' 
mifed to join them in folliciting for Laelius. But 
inftead of taking pains for the latter, he afted 
ftrenuoufly for himfelf: and fucceeded fo well, 
that he fupplanted Lmlius, and was elefted Conful. 

He thereby loft Scipio’s friendffiip, that was a much 
more valuable good than the Confulfbip, efpecially 
acquired by treachery. 

He aifo lucceeded in having the command of 

the army in Hifpania Citerior conferred upon him c *“miued 
in the room of Ck Metellus, who was his particular byMetellu 's 
enemy. Metellus was highly incenfed at this, and when he is 
proceeded to exceffcs, that extremely fully the in f orm * d 
praifes hiftory has hitherto given him. To pre- ^ -™ tQ 

vent his enemy’s having any advantage from his fueceed 
labours, lie was not afraid to prejudice the publick him. 
affairs and the fervice of the Commonwealth. Y al -Max. 
He diminifhed' his army, by given difehargesto ' 
all that demanded them: he ruined the magazines 
he had made for ammunition and provifions: he 
caufed the bows and arrows of the Cretans, that 


ferved as auxiliaries in his troops, to be thrown 
into the river: he ordered that no provender 
fhould be given to the elephants. Deplorable ex¬ 
ample of the weaknefs of human virtues! They 
hold good againft ordinary attacks, and in con- 
fequence long feem pure and irreproveable. But 
as foon as the ruling paffion comes in play 5 as foon 

S | as 
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A- R. 6n. as the weak part of the foul is attacked, they de- 
4*1.0,141. jj vcr U p axms: every thing is in diforder, 

every thing is inverted; and it then evidently 
appears, that it was not virtue that was adhered to, 
but the fplendor and homage which attend the prac¬ 
tice of it. 

Metellus, in defiring to hurt his enemy, hurt 
himfelf very much: he fullied the glory of his 
exploits in Spain, which were great, and deprived 
himfelf of the triumph that was to have been the 
reward of them. 

Dlffemt Ch Pompeius was not fo capable of conducing 
exprj’dsns a war a5 managing an intrigue. On arriving in 

his province, notwithfhnding all the ill-will of 
’nfjera- Metellus, he found himfelf at the head of an army 

of thirty thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe. 
He no doubt brought with him a ccnfiderable rein¬ 
forcement. But he was far from doing all the fer- 
vice with that army, that might be expected from 
it. 


of O' 

pstus little 

CCTij 

he. 
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Tyri.a?. The Arvaci, probably terrified by the number 

l-Av. Ur- of thefc troops, had lent Deputies to the Conful to 

treat of peace with him, and ail the conditions of 

it were fettled, the principal of which were; that 

they fhould put Termrlla and Numantia, the 

ftrongeft places of the country, into the hands of 

the Romans, and fhould deliver up ail their 

But when they came to the execution of 

this laft article, it appeared fo unworthy and 

fhameful, that looking upon each other, they 

axed whether thev could live without arms, and 

• * 

without honour. Their very wives and children, 
trar.fported with grief and indignation, made them 

reproaches, and declared, that it 

1 1 _ * 

would no; be poffible ior them to acknowledge 

them ar>v longer either as hufbands or fathers, if 

- *—* _ \ + 

capable of fuch meannefs. In confe- 


the iharnc-ft 


i •• •-* - 


the treaty was broken. 


Pompey 
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Pompey then formed the fiege of Numantia. a.r. 

But difgufted by difficulties, which he found in it Ant,c,l4l ‘ 
contrary to his expectation, he foon after raifed 
the fiege 5 and made his army inveft Termantia 
expecting to carry it with more eafe. The fuccefs 
did not anfwer his hopes. He was more fortunate 
in the expedition he undertook againft a great body 
of robbers, who ravaged Sedetania, of whom he 
purged the whole country. 

He afterwards befieged Lanci. The Numan- Diod. a p. 
tines lent four hundred youth to the aid of that Valef.358 
neighbouring and allied city. The befieged re¬ 
ceived them with all poffible marks of joy, as 
their prefervers. Some time after finding them- 
lelves very much prefled, they offered to furren- 
der, demanded no condition, but to have their 


lives fpared. The Romans infilling, that the 
Numantines fhould be delivered up to them, they 
at firfl: Itrongly refufed to hearken to that pro- 
pofal. But being at length in want of every thing, 
and perfwading themfelves that neceflity had no 
Jaw, they let the Romans know fecretly, that they 
were determined to do what they required of them. 
The Numantines were informed of this. Being 
defirous, that fo fhameful a treachery Ihould 
not pafs with impunity, they attacked the inha¬ 
bitants in the night, and put many to the fword; 
the fight was rude and bloody. The Conful, in¬ 
formed by the noife occafioned by this tumult, 
took the advantage of it for fcaling the walls, 
and made himlelf mafter of the place. All the 
inhabitants were put to the fword. He gave 
the Numantines who remained to the number 


of two hundred, liberty to return home: whether 
he was moved with compaffion for the unhappy 
fate of thofe brave men, whofe fervice and zeal 


had been repaid only with ingratitude; or de¬ 
fined by that aft of clemency to difpofe the 

inha- 
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a^r. 6n. inhabitants of Numantia to fubmit to the Ror 


mans. 


Expert I - 


the Proconful Fabius 


In Hifpania Ulterior, 
w G f Servilianus, who had been continued in the com- 
TKfavda manc ^ t0 °k f° me pl aces garrifoned by Viriathus* 
Ulterior, and a famous chief of the robbers, called Con- 
App. 293. nobas, who furrendered himfelf to him with all his 

troop. Only the chief was fpared : Fabius caufed 
the right hands of all his foldiers to be cut off: a 
treatment which appeared unjuft and cruel : becaufe 
<• they had furrendered upon the ProconfuPs 


faith. 


He afterwards led his army to Erifana, which 


he befieged. 


Viriathus bavins; found means to 

O 


get into the place in the night, without being per¬ 
ceived by the Remans, made a rude (ally upon 
them the next morning, in which he killed them 


Pe&ce 
concluded 
between 
Viriathus 
and the 

Romans. ^ 

Id. p.294.. abundance of men, and puthed them to a poft 

from whence it was difficult for the army to get 

J w 

off (a) Viriathus did not forget himfelf in good 
fortune-, he did not buffer himfelf to be dazzled 
with fo foothing an advantage, but confiriered it 
as a favourable cccafton for making a good peace 


with the Romans. Accordingly a treaty was con¬ 
cluded to the fallowing effect, 'lie.: there Jhould be 
peace and amity between the Rotnav Prep:: and Vi- 
ridibits, and that both files Jbculd retain what they 
cauaily pcffejfed. This treaty, though not much 
for the honuur of the Roman name, was ratified 
by the* People-, fo burthenfome did the war of 
Spain feem to them. 
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no: brave good 
is daring good 


fortune, to cot'Jidcr it as ob~ 
/.* j:/ u i-.t .1 nd ns always , as if 
in sur p r y and at cur diJpcfaL 
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C. LiELius Sapiens. 

Servilius C^pjo. 



A. R. 6ia. 
Ant.C,i4o. 


Hifpania Ulterior fell to Csepio, who was the 
brother of Fabius Serviiianus, and the command 

t • • 

in Hifpania Citerior was continued to Pom- 
peius. 

As foon as Csepio was arrived in his province, % ai p tace 
He wrote to the Senate, that the treaty concluded is broken. 
by his brother with Viriathus, difhonoured the App.ibid. 

Roman People. The Senate by their anfwer gave 
him permiflion to diftrefs Viriathus as much as pof- 
fible, but without noife. Not fatisfied with this 
tacit permiflion, he returned to the charge, and 
infifted fo often and fo ftrongly, that the Senate 
at length confented, that he fhould make open 
\yar againft Viriathus. With politicians treaties 

' and oaths pafs for nothing, wheh they become in¬ 
commodious, and do not fuit their views. 

Viriathus, not being in a condition to oppofe Viriathus 
the Conful’s army, quitted Aria, where he was e/capes the 
<when he received this news, and made great P ur / u j to f 
marches before him, ravaging all the places thro’ 
which he paffed, to retard the purfuit of 
The latter could not come up 'with him 
came to the frontiers of Carpetania. The Spa¬ 
niard had recourfe to his ufual flratagems. Having 
chofen all his fwifteft horfe, he drew them up in 
battle upon an eminence, as if he was preparing 
to give battle, and in the mean time he made the 
reft of his troops file off through a dark winding 
valley, whilft the detachment he was drawing up 
covered their retreat. When he believed them far 
enough before, he fet.out himfelf full fpeed, well 
affured that the fwiftnefs of his horfes would make 
the enemy incapable of coming up with him, 
however near they were. Accordingly they could 
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not fo much as difcover what route he had taken. 
The Conful made his wrath fall on the Vectones 
and the Gallaci, by entirely deftroying their coun¬ 
try, to deprive the enemy of all hopes of aid 
from them. 

Viriathus feeing that the war became every day 
more difficult for him to fupport, and that federal 
of his allies, fome from neceffity, and others of 
their own accord, quitted his party, thought it 
prudence to try methods for an accommodation 
before he had received any blow. For this pur- 
pofe, he fent Deputies to the Conful, who repre- 
fenced to him, “ That for fourteen years, which 
“ the war had continued, there had been various 
46 advantages and Ioffes on both fides. That 
“ their General, at a time when his affairs could 
44 not be laid to be in a bad condition, had feized 
44 the fir ft occafion which offered, for making 
44 peace with the Romans. That the ConfuPs 
cc own brother had granted it, and that it had 
44 been ratified by the Roman People. That he 
“ did not think he had given any caufe of com- 
u plaint fines the condufion of that treaty. But 
tc that, without defiring to enter in any manner 
“ into eifeuffions upon that head, he prayed the 
64 Conful to coniider, that he always continued on 
c; h.’.s fide in the fame difpofition tor peace, and 
even ready to accept any other new realonable 
condition which the Roman People finould pleafe 
to impose upon him.” 

The Conful anlwered in lew words with great 


Laughtineis, This is net the first time, Lufit anions y 
id id he to them, that you have talked in the fame 
ft rain, For fever al years you have aficed peace with 
f: much carmftnefs, that one would think you were 

iar \ and yet you always begin it 


• *4 1 ^ 


C ; L i?e 




again w::c a virulence, which Jbews that you cannot 
bear y case. It is to no purpofe to /beak of a treaty , 


that 
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that ftibfifts no longer , as the Roman People have can- a. r. 6n. 
celled it. 'the queftion is , whether Viriathus is fin - Ant.c.140. 
cerely difpofed to fubmit to the Senate's orders . JVot 
what we principally require of him , is, as he has 
made feveral of the cities of Spain quit the fide of the 
Romans , the principal citizens of which he honoura¬ 
bly entertains about him , that he delivers up thofe 
rebels to us. It is by this proof we Jhall know\ that 
he really repents his pall conduit . 

Viriathus paflionately defired peace. He re- 
folved to obey, caufed part of the perfons de¬ 
manded to be put to death, amongft the reft his 
own father-in-law, and delivered up the reft to 
the Conful, who ordered their hands to be cut off. 

Caspio afterwards propofed a new condition, which 
was that Viriathus and the Lufitanians fhould de¬ 


liver up their arms. To this article neither that 
General nor his troops could confent; fo that the 
war was begun again. 

It is evident, that Viriathus was ready to facri- 
flce every thing for the fake of peace, except his 
liberty and that of his country. He had done but 
too much to purchafe that peace, when he put to 
death and delivered up the principal perfons of his 
allies to the Conful: and of all the aftions hiftory 
relates of him, this is the only one that cannot be 
excufcd. But when the queftion was to deliver up 

his arms, that is, to fubmit to the yoke, and be 
at the mercy of the Romans, he could not refolve 
upon it. Was he in the wrong, when he had the 
examples of the perfidy and cruelty of a Lucullus 
andaGalba? 

Cspio, with whom he had now to do, was not 
a man of much more honour: and he had befides 


Capio be¬ 
comes odi¬ 
ous to the 
whole ar- 


fo much haughtinefs and cruelty, that he was my, and is 
odious to the whole army, and principally to the in great 
cavalry, by whom he believed himfelf defpifed, 
and whom he treated for that reafon with ftill pu j y a _ 

lefs ief.618. 
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a,r. 6t* iefs favour than the reft of the troops. To hum* 
AoX. 14°. y e ^ mortify this corps, he ordered the fix hun¬ 
dred horfe of the two legions to go, attended only 
by their fervants, to cut wood near the mountains 
occupied by the enemy. This was evidently 


fending them 


to 


daughter. 


The • Lieutenants 
and Tribunes remenftrated upon it to the Confui; 
but he had no regard to them, and perfifted in his 
refolution. His defign was to reduce them to 
xome of themfelves to afk favour of him, and to 
Rumble themfelves before him. They chofe ra¬ 
ther to expole themfelves to certain death, than 
to give him that unjuft and malignant fatisfa&i- 
on. In confequence they immediately fet out. 
The cavalry of the allies, and many other ioldiers 
and officers, who could not endure, that lb many 
brave men Ihould be facrificed to the Conful’s 
caprice, accompanied them voluntarily, 
detachment being much (Lengthened by this ad¬ 
ditional body of troops, cut wood without any 


The 


Ganger. 


o 

a 


At their return nothing was heard but murmurs, 
complaints, and imprecations againft the Conlul. 
In their rage fomebody happened to fay, that he 
well deferred to be burnt himfelf with the wood 
they were carrying back. Every body took hold 
nd applauded that word that moment, and as loon 
as they re-entered the camp, they began to place 
the wood round Gepio’s tent. If he had not 
elcapcd their fury by Right, a Confui of the Ro¬ 
man People would have been burnt in his tent 
by his own foldiers *, a thing without example. 

The danger he had been in, which did not 
Vir-.rM: leave him without dread, made him more defirous 

jTTa ^ an eVef t0 ^ 30 en ^ Wai ** -^ Ut > aS 

chervil*, not believe it poffible to terminate it by honour- 
Acp. 269 able means, he had recourfe to treachery. With 

money and promifes he corrupted two officers font 


fir cazfts 


t 
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and legal' vengeance of them. 


*by Viriathus to treat of peace with him, an&en* 
gaged them to murther their General, Accord- 
ingly they killed him without noife or being dif- 
cotered, having entered his tent in the night, 
where they found him afleep, and immediately 
•went to carry the news to the Conful and to de¬ 
mand the reward he had promifed them. He re¬ 
ferred them to the Senate, to whom he faid it alone 
belonged to determine, whether officers ihould 
be rewarded, who had killed their General. W-hat 
a monfter was this! 

When the news of the death .of Viriathus fpread Howmuch 
in the army, the whole camp refounded with cries that Gene- 
and groans. They deplored the fad fate of their 
General, and their own misfortune, having neither jn so ty im 
leader, ftrength, nor counfel. It was to them an 
increafe of grief, not to know the authors of the Ibid. 
crime, and to have the confolation of taking a juft 

With faces bathed 
in tears they paid him the laft duties with all the 
magnificence in their power. They laid his body 
upon an high funeral pile, and burnt it, after 
having facrificed 

The troops, both infantry and cavalry, marched 
feveral times round the pile, drawn up in battalli- 
ons and fquadrons, finging, after their barbarous 
manner, the praifes of the dead. When the fire 
was out, they gathered his allies, and placed 
them in a tomb. The ceremony concluded with 
battles between two hundred couple of gladia¬ 
tors. 

Viriathus was equally a good foldier and a good mtY \ u 
General, a man both to defign and execute, full 
of courage, and at the fame time of great pru¬ 
dence. Solely intent upon the good of his troops, 
and indifferent to his own wants, he made himfeff 
as wejl beloved by them as a good father is. by his 
children. He knew how to keep them within the 

bounds 


a great number of viftims. 
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A.R-611. bounds of their duty by an exadt difcipiine, but 
Aox * Cl 40-tempered with lenity, and always guided by rea¬ 
son. Accordingly during more than ten years 
that he commanded, no commotion nor any 
fedition ever arofe in his army. Excellent talent 
in a commander without birth * That of knowing 
how to make himfelf refpefted. But fuperior 
merit ferved him inftead of nobility. 

The war with Viriathus ended with his life, but 
not that of Spain, which for feveral years more 
gave the Romans no fmall difquiet. Pompey 
again befieged Numantia, which made a vigorous 
defence. The lil he?. of the befieged were fo fre¬ 
quent, and they attacked lbmctimes the foragers 
and ibmetimes the troops employed in the works 
with lb much ardor, that the Romans hardly dared 
to quit their intrenchments. Many fell in thefe 
different attacks. 
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New troops arrived from Rome fent by the Se¬ 
nate into Spain to relieve inch of the foickrs, as 
had deferved their difcharge by fix years fervice. 
Though Pompey did not rely much upon thefe 
troops, who were new levies and without ex¬ 
perience, however to mure them to the fatigues of 
war, and aim to re-efiablifh his own reputation, 
which was next to entirely loft, he refolved to con¬ 
tinue the liege even during the winter. The rigor 

o o ^ o 

of the leafcn, and the air and water of the country, 
to which thole foldiers were not accuftomed, oc- 
cafioned many diicafes, and particularly very pain¬ 
ful colicks, which made great havock in the 
army. To add to their misfortune, the befieged 
knowing that the Romans had fent out a great 
detachment to intercept a confiderable convoy, 
polled an ambufeade near the camp, and after- 
wards attacked the Q advanced guards with fome 
troops of icldiers. The Romans not being able to 
fuffer this tnfult, quitted their intrenchments in 

great 
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great numbers. The befieged did the fame, and 
an aftion enfued ; during which the Numantines 
fuddenly quitted their ambufcade, and defeated a 
great part of the enemy. The vigors, animated 
by this fuccefs, marched without lofs of time* 
againfl: the great detachment, and cut it almoft 
entirely to pieces. 

Pompey, perceiving he had taken a wrong 
Rep, retired from before Nutnantia, and made his eludes a 
troops go into winter-quarters in feveral cities, treaty of 
But as he expefted a fucceffor in the fpring, and^J^ 7 ^ 
at his return to Rome was afraid of being accu- jnant i, ieu 
fed before the People, he thought it neceffary tOApp. 259. 
take fome meafures for avoiding that danger. 

With this view he fent fome perfons in whom he 
could confide to the Numantines, to induce them 
to demand peace, by giving them hopes, that 
very favourable conditions would be granted them. 

Tho* they might have had many advantages over 
Pompey, however wearied out by the length of the 
War, and no doubt becaufe they were fenfible of 
the great difproportion between their own forces 
and thole of the Romans, they readily gave in to 
the overtures made them. When their Ambaffa- 
dors appeared, Pompey, affuming an haughty tone, 
declared in the afiembly, that he had no other con¬ 
ditions to propofe to them, except that they fliould 
deliver up themfelves and all they poflefled to the 
diferetion of the Roman People: but underhand 
he let them know his reafons for that language. 

The treaty was concluded : they made their fub- 
miffion in the prefence of the afiembly : but no¬ 
thing farther was required of them but to deliver 
up their prifoners with the deferters, and that they 
fhould give hoftages. It was alfo ftipulated, that 
they fhould pay thirty talents, part down, and ^ /V/y 
part in a certain fhort time. thoujand 
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the Jam that had been ilipulatcd. Pomp./, who 
/iv7/ law him felt biic harmed i rum the care of the war, 
;’C*hk- - denied that he hud made any treaty with them. 
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i n t x • >r e IT, L1 y fu r p r i z e d, a nd 
imagining all that palled a dream, exclaiming 
agair.ft the iYoconfuH breach of faith, called upon 
the gods and men to witneis the wrong done 
them : h;r ibiv.c Senators and many officers had 
Hen paiciUat the coiickffion of the treaty. The 
Cur,fad retried them to the Senate, and in the 
mean time, attacked the LulbneS, a people in the 
ntiukbuiuhuod ui Numuntia, a gain, it whom he 
did nothing confide mbf*. 


'ihr Deludes u‘t die Xumantines pleaded their 
cauJe at Pome, sr.d proven it lb evidently that it 
'os impumtu: to uiC;t::le Pompey’s breach oi 
ia:th. He however pc;leveled, anu fupporting 
him.Cl: bv kB uedit, which was enormous, he 
perkfad m dvfi;.ing the met with the utimoft im¬ 
pudence j a:id it was decreed, that there had been 
no treaty. In u rotter: ion as we protend in our 

j i i * 

hhlory, we fu.il CndA/ perceive the progreis 
which corruption or manner every kina makes 
in Ivorne. 

It ffic^eb kick agmn at die lame time in refpccu 
or the mme Pcmpey. He was accufed of extortion, 
and kurpcrAns c: Coniukr c.ignity, the two Ge- 
pio>, and the two Meieiii, cepoi’cd againfl: him. 

C’c. r To Cicero fays, that the authority of thole grave wit- 

re ffes had not its errect, becaufe they were con fl¬ 
eered as enemuii ot the accrued, But to judge of 

this 
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this particular fad. from the reft of Pompey’s con-^ R ,; 6 '? 

/ r , , 1 • r 1 • Ant.C. 130* 

.dud, it is highly probable, that the credit of this 
fadious and intriguing (nan carried it alfo in this 
Cafe againft right. 


P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. g 

D. Junius Brutus. Ante. 13*. 

. I cannot omit, before I continue our account of Example 
what pafled in Spain, relating in this place fome of feverity 
remarkable fails that pafled this year at Rome. agamjia 

The Tribunes of the People gave an example 
of feverity, highly capable of fuftaining the mi¬ 
litary diicipline. C. Matienus, a name known in 
other refpefts in the Roman Hi dory* had quitted 
the army in Spain without a difeharge. He was 
accufed for this reafon before the Tribunes, and by 
their fentence condemned to be whipped with the 
fi<rca (or gibbet) on his neck, and afterwards to 
be fold for (a) the lowed: price, as being of lefs 
value than the meaneft of (laves. This fentence 
was executed in the prefence of the new-raifed fol- 
diers the Confuls were then levying. 

This inftance of feverity, at a time when the 
glory of the Roman arms declined every day, did Tbetw* 
the Tribunes great honour. But they foon loft the Con f uh 
merit of it by the infolence of their condud: 
relpect to the Confuls. They pretended to a bum of 
right of exempting ten citizens of their ow nthe People. 
chufing, from the necellity of lilting for the fer- 
vice in the field. This was an old difpute, which 
had been already carried very far between the 
Tribunes and Confuls thirteen years before. The 
Confuls of the year we now fpeak 9^ ftrongly 
oppoled this attempt: and the Tribunes in their 
fury, and particularly animated by Curatius, one 

(<j) Seftercio nummo. About three halfpence , 
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A - *; of their own number, a man of the meaneft ex- 

Ant*C f 130. . 

traftion, had the infolence to commit the two Con- 
fuis to prifon. * This is tfie firft, but will not 
be the lad inftance of this violence of the Tri¬ 
bunes. The privilege they had of being facred 
and inviolable in their perfons, made them capa¬ 
ble of daring any thing, without its being pofli- 
ble to withftand them, when they were all agreed. 
We (hall foon fee this power of the Tribuneihip 
rife to exceffes (Fill more fatal to the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Thefe two Confuls who were treated with fo 
much indignity, befides the refpeft due to their 
fupreme (cation and birth, were highly to be re- 
Sdw Ka- g arc ^ ec ^ on account of their perfonal merit. ScT 
ficas con- pio NaSca gave a proof of his admirable conftancy 
fancy in of mind, not only on the occafion, of which I 
.rtjpcS ts 4 have been fpeaking, but in oppofing and fi- 
tcfpfcyle. j enc ; n g t h e whole alfembled people. Provifions 

were dear at Rome, and the fame Tribune of the 
People, Curatius, was for forcing the Confuls into 
certain regulations in refpeft to corn. Nafica op- 
poied this: and as his difcourfe was ill received by 
the People, and he was interrupted by murmurs 
and cries, Romans , faid he, raifing his voice, be 
filcni. I knew better than you what is [or the good 
of the CommcnmcUb. ia) At that word the AT 
fembly was filent out ot refpeft: and the autho¬ 
rity of a Angle man had more impreffion upon 
the multitude, than fo fenfible a concern as that 
of provifions and bread, 


* Cicero L. iii. de leg. n. 
;o. jets this in exprefs arms, 
tfyufitr, lie 1 pi tome cf Lr*r V 
tdu s:, that the Cor,juts Lu- 
c k!iu 1 ar.d Albinas bad hr fore 
btin intnLr,id upon ihe jam: 
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[a) Quj voce audita, om- 
nes pleno venerationis filen- 
tio, majorem ejus auctorita- 
u s , qu.m fuorum alimento- 
rum T curam egerunt. VaL 
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As to Brutus, he acquired much glory in Hifpa-^*; ^ 
nia Ulterior, whither he was fent to eftabliffi peace 
in that country. 

After the death of Viriathus, a great number Brutus 
of thofe, who had ferved under him, fubmitted builds Va- 

voluntarily. Caspio took their arms from them:^* /w * 
but to make them quit the life of robbers, which 
they had hitherto followed, he conceived it necef- 
fary to tranfplant them into another country, where 
a fettlement and lands to cultivate were given 
them. He had not time to com pleat the execution 
of this projeft : Brutus put the laft hand to it, and 
caufed the city of Valencia to be built for them, 
fettling them, as we fee, in a place far remote from 
Lufitania. 


By the example and under the protedlion of c j ean 
Viriathus, many troops of robbers ravaged Lull- tl?e pro- 
tania, and continued to do fo after his death. Bru -°f 
tus undertook to purge the province of'them, ^ 
which he did not effeft without difficulty. Ac- 
cuftomed to live in the mountains, of which they 
knew all the windings and turnings, they fell fud- 
denly in troops upon travellers, and even upon 
bodies of foldiers, and then retired to their holes 
by by-ways almoft impracticable, with a fpeed, 
that made the purfuit of the moft adtive and de¬ 
terminate enemies ineffectual. This trade the Mi- 


quelets (till follow in fome provinces of Spain. 

The Conful could conceive no other method 


for putting a ftop to their incurfions, than to 
attack the towns and villages that belonged to 
them, and where they were born, in hopes that 
they would perhaps come to the relief of their 
countries, or at leaft that they would abandon 
thofe places to his foldiers, the plunder of which 
would make them amends for all their pains and 
fatigues. He found more refiftance there than he 
cxpedted: not only the men but the women took 

T 3 arms 
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A^c 6 -s' an ^ S t0 ^ e ^ en( ^ their houfes and effedts. Thefe 

’Lufitanian women went to battle like men, and 
endured wounds and death with the fame cou- 
rage. It was however neceffary to give way to 
force: and the inhabitants 01 thofe places finding 
it impofiible to refill: the number of their enemies, 
which was infinitely fuperior to their own, re¬ 
moved ail the effedls they could carry away to the 
mountains, and thereby fecured their perfons and 
goods. But at length, being defirous to prevent 
the total ruin ot their country, they lent Deputies 
to the Conful to make their iubmilnon, who very 
willingly granted them pardon and peace. 

On another fide, Popilius, who had been con- 
Afatea Ij tinued in command in Hifpania Citerior, accord- 
/•raiagem i n g to the orders of the Senat 
k;:;re kx- 0 [ N; um antia. The inhabitants did not, accord¬ 
ing to their former cuftom, march out to meet 
the Romans, and made no Tallies upon them, keep¬ 
ing ciofe within their walls without appearing or 
making any motion. This continued for iomc 
days: which made the Proconful believe, that the 
believed, tired and difculled with their former 

Cj 7 O 

Icfies, were entirely difeouraged. In confequence 
he ordered his troops to apply ladders to the walls, 
in order to fade the city, which they did without 
delav and with great ardor. The tranquillity, 
which ill!! continued in the city, without the ap¬ 
pearance of any ieddier upon the wails, gave Po¬ 
ri iius fom.e iufpicicn •, and he immediately gave 
orders lor founding the retreat. The folders, 
who had flattered themielves with carrvinfz the city 
by afiddt, and inriching themielves by the great 
plunder they fhould find in it, obeyed but (lowly 
and with reluctance. It was at this inftant, that the 
befierred faiiiedthrough different gates, threw down 
ail who had, mounted, the ladders, vicorcufiv attack- 
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ed the reft who had not time to draw up in battle, 
and defeated part of the army. 


M. /Emilius Lepidus. 

C. Hostilius Mancinus. 


A. R. 615. 
Anc.C. 137, 


Mancinus came to compleat the difgrace of the Mancinus 
Romans before Numantia. It is laid, that when he^^^" 
fet out from Italy, many Snifter omens foretold mant:a 
the misfortune that waited him. But the true omen Liv. Epic, 
was his incapacity and want ot courage. An au-App.300. 
thor, of no great weight, dots him the honour how¬ 
ever to fuppofe, that he reiolved to re-eftablilh dii- 
cipline amongft his troops, before he expoied them 
to a battle. But it is certain from the teftimony 
of all Hiftorians that no affion or Ikirmilh paffed, 

in which the Numantines had not always the ad van- pj ut j n 
tage-, which fenfibly augmented their boldnefs,Gracch, 
and clifcouraged the Romans. 1 his at length 
came to fuch a pitch, that the Roman foldiers 
could neither fupport the voice or fight of a Nu- 
m an tine. 

Mancinus, mfuch a fituation, believed he could He retires 
not do better than to quit his camp in the night, u the night 
and to remove his troops for iome time from 
mantia, with the view or diipeliing their terror 
by degrees, and of giving them time to refume and is pur - 
the courage and boldnefs natural to the Ro -jWdbythc 
mans. Appian fays, a falfe report that the Canta- 

brians and Vaccsei were coming to the aid of 
their countrymen, made him take this r.efolution. 
However it vvere, he retired in the night with 
great filence. The Numantines, being informed pj uti 
of his retreat, fet out only to the number ot four 
thouland, purfued thole who fled without lofs ot 
time, attacked them in the rear, made a great 
(laughter of them, and pufhed the reft into very 
diriicult places, from which there was almoft no 

T 4 way 
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a. r. 615. wa y t0 retire: and though the Roman army con 
Uv. Epic*fifed °f above twenty thoufand men ? they furrcund-: 

ed them in fuch a manner, that it was impoffible 
for them to extricate themfeives. This can hardly 
be conceived. 

Mancinus, defpairing of opening himfelf a way 
by force, fent an herald to the Numantines, to 
fome conditions. They anfwered, that they 
Kiri W ouid confide only in Tiberius Gracchus, and de- 
** c *:lb j s manded, that he fhould be fent to them : he then 

ferved under Mancinus in quality of Quteftor, 
^V, 7 ^«,that is, of treafurer. This great confidence, which 
Grzcshs. t ^ ev exprefied for him, was founded partly upon 

Flu: ‘ his perfonal merit: for the whole army refounded 

with his name and virtues. It proceeded alfo from 
the remembrance of his father, who having 
formerly made war in Spain, and fubjected feve- 
ral nations, had granted the Numantines peace, 
and had taken care that they fhould enjoy it. 'Ti¬ 
berius was accordingly fent. He conferred with 
the principal officers of the enemy. The treaty 
was concluded. The particular articles arc not 
known. But the conditions wereequai between the 
two States. The Numantines, taught by the ex¬ 
ample of Pompey’s perfidy, took a precaution, 
which however proved of no great life to them. 
This was to make the Coniul, Quarter, and prin¬ 
cipal officers engage by oath to caul'e the treaty 
now made to be ohferved. When every thing 
was thus regulated, the Romans let out, leaving 
all the riches of their camp in the hands of the 

Numantines. 

* 

Amcngft the fpoils were the regiflers of Ti¬ 
berius, in which were the account of all the fums 
received and expended whilft he had been Quad- 
tor. As it was highly important for him to re¬ 
cover them, he left the army on its march, and 
vent to Numantia, attended only by three or 
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four of his friends. The Numantines received 
him perfe&ly well; treated him with all the marks ’ 3A 
of refpeft and amity, and forced him to accept of 
an entertainment with them. After which they 
returned him his regifter, and preffed him to take 
any part of the lpoils, that he thought fit. He 

accepted only incenfe, which he employed for the 
publick facrifices, and refumed the route of the 
army, well fatisfied with his whole treatment 'by 
the Numantines. 

Affoon as the news of this treaty arrived at Rome* Mancinus 
the Senate began by recalling Mancinus, and tsor(iered 
ordered him to return to the city to grve an ac - 10 Rmgt 
count of his condudt; and at the lame timeAppian. 
made M. TEmiiius his Collegue fet out, to take 
his place. 

As loon as Mancinus returned to Rome, h\$ Mancinus. 
affair was examined in the Senate. He there^^ 
modeftly juftified his conduft, partly imputing all ® e P utte s°f 

the misfortunes, that had happened to him Preheard 
to the bad condition, in which he had found thesm¬ 
army *, infinuating that he might perhaps be 
lowed to aferibe them alfo to the wrath of the^PP'^ 02, 
gods, incenlcd that war had been declared againft 
the Numantines without any vifible caufe; and 
cxcufing the treaty from the indifpenfable neceffity 
of confenting to it, in order to preferve the lives 
of above twenty thoufand citizens. That for the 
reft, contented with having rendered the Com¬ 
monwealth that fervice, he Ihould quietly expeft 
the decifion of his fate from the Senate, being 
ready to facrifice with joy his liberty and life to 
the utility and honour of his country. The Senate 
alfo gave audience to the Deputies of Numantia. 

Hot the belt liipport of this whole caufe was 
Tib. Gracchus, who thought it very ftrange, 
that it Ihould be made a crime in him to have pre- 

ferved the Commonwealth fo great a number of 

citizens. 
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He was feconded by all the relations and 
friends of thofe who had ferved in this war, that 
is, the greateft part of the People. All of them ex¬ 
tolled the greatnefs of the fervice, which Tiberius 
had rendered the State •, and though they willingly 
gave up Mancinus, on whom alone they laid the 
infamy of this treaty, the interefts of the Quaeftor 
were fo clofely united with thofe of his General, 
that it was not poffible but that the proteftion 
which Tiberius found amongft the People, fliould 
alfo have fome effect in favour of Mancinus. The 
affair was not decided till the year following, 

7 b; Ccvful Whilft all this palled at Rome, the Conful M. 
J&nubui /Emilius being arrived in Spain, and defiring to 
attach the fig n alize him fell by fome enterprize, made war 

2gainft the Vaccasi, who were very quiet, and be- 
Pslfar.ticy figged Pallantia, the ftrongeft place of the country. 
arJissb- He allocated D. Brutus with him ft If in this projedt 
Itgtdtojiy v;ho commanded in Hifpania Ulterior in quality of 

froconful. They had already united their troops, 

Appian. when two Deputies of the Senate arrived from 
532—302'. Rome with a decree exprefsiy forbidding the Con- 

fu! to undertake any thing againft the Vaccsei. 

J OO 

He save them the reafons he had for attacking that 
people : and concluding that the good fuccefs of 
his enterprize, which he ccnfidered as certain, 
would iuibirv him entirely with the Senate, he oh- 
Innately peril ft ed in his fcheme, which did not fuc- 
ceed as he had expefted. 

The fiege continued long, and the befiegers 
be wan to be in want of orovilions. A confidera- 

O * 

ble convoy was upon the point of arriving under 
the command of a General officer named Flaccus, 
when unfortunately the enemy iffued fuddenly from 
an ambufeade, where they waited for him, and 
furrounded him on all fides. Flaccus would have 
peri fned there with his whole detachment, but for 
a ftrat?~em, which happily came into his head. 

He 
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He fpreada report throughout his troops, that the A « R * 6 i 5* 
Conful had at length made himfelf matter of Pal- Ant4C,Iir ' 
Jantia. They raifed great cries of joy, which in¬ 
finitely dilcouraged the enemy: and upon that 
news, which they believed very true, they retired 
immediately. Flaccus, by the means of this hap¬ 
py lie, faved his convoy and detachment, and arri¬ 
ved in a manner triumphant in the camp. 

But this fupply was of nq long duration, and 
famine began again to be felt fo fenfibly, that it 
every day dettroyed a great number of beafts and 
men. The Conful was in defpair, and made his 
troops decamp in the night, it is eafy to conceive 
the dilbrder and confufion which mutt take place, 
on fo fudden and precipitate a departure. The 
cries of the fick and wounded, who in vain implo¬ 
red the help of their comrades, and loaded them 
with imprecations on feeing themfelves inhumanly 
abandoned to the mercy of the enemy, foon appri¬ 
zed the befieged of the ConfuPs nodturnal flight. 

They quitted the city in a body, and having come 
up with the flying troops before fun-rife, they in- 
ceflantfy harafled them during the whole day, attack¬ 
ing them fometimes in the rear, and fometimes in 
the flanks. 1'hey might have dettroyed the whole 
army, if they had continued the purfuit: but the 
approach of night obliged them to return home. 

The Roman troops efcaped as they could, difperfing 
themfelves on all Tides. Six thoufand men were loft 
on this defeat. 

Brutus was the only one who confoled Rome Succ ^ s 0 r 
for this bad news, by the good fuccefs he continued Brutusin 
to have in Hifpania Ulterior. He took above Hifpania 
thirty towns, and carried his viftorious arms as far^ /frwr# 
as the ocean on the weft. What did him mod ho¬ 
nour with the foldiers, was his patting the river 
Lethe. That name, by which one of the rivers 
of hell was called, and, of which the Romans Freinlhem. 

had 
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•had never heard before, terrined them to fuch a 
’degree, that not one of them dared to approach 
it. Brutus, without the leaft concern, fnatched 
an enfign from one of the Vexillarii , and crying 
out, This enfign and your General will foon be on the 
ether fide , he paffed the river, and was followed by 
the whole army. He afterwards paffed the Minius , 
one of the greateft rivers of Lufitania. He found 
the people determined to defend themfelves well. 
The women themfelves fought with mafeuline cou¬ 
rage, and when they were taken prifoners killed 
themfelves and their children, preferring death to 
• (lavery. He however reduced them. It is faicj, 
that having made them tall into ambufeades, 
into which their rafh boldnels precipitated them, 
he killed them fifty thouiand men, and took fix 
ihouiand. Thefe fucceffes acquired him the fur- 
name of GalUcns , or Calledcus , conqueror of the 
people of Galicia. 

P. Furils PhILL'S. 

Sex. Atilils Serranls. 

♦ / 

As foon as the new Confuis entered upon office, 
the Senate came to a determination in refpeft to 
Mancinus, and upon the treaty which he had con- 
. eluded. The treaty was cancelled, as made with¬ 
out the authority of the Senate and People ot 
Rome: and it was decreed, that all thole who 
had fworn to the obfcrvance ot it fhould be deli¬ 
vered up to theNumantines. Two Tribunes took 
upon them to propoie to the People the autho¬ 
rizing this decree of the Senate by their fuffrages. 

Mancinus on this occafion made himfelf admired 
for his courage, and fhewed himfelf as good and 
generous a citizen, as he had been a timorous Gene¬ 
ral. When the law was propofed by the Tribunes 

conformably to the Senate’s decree, he harangued 

the 
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the People in fupport of it, though it fras to prove 
fatal to himfelf & and in that renewed the example 
which had of old be£a-'-fet By Sp. Poftmnius after 
the treaty of the Furc<e Gmdiri<e. 

Tiberius did not pique himfelf upon the like 
generofity. He feparated his caufe from that of 
his General, and by his credit, his own, and his 

friends foilicitation, prevailed upon the People to 

authorize the Senate’s decree only in part, and to 
condemn Mancinus only to be delivered up to the 
Numantines. Tiberius carried the thing much 
farther: he could not pardon the Senate the 
wrong he pretended they had done him ; and the 
defire of revenging himfelf did not a little contri¬ 
bute to thole turbulent and hazardous enterprizes, 
which occafioned fo many misfortnnes to the Com¬ 
monwealth, and to himfelf an unhappy and deplo¬ 
rable death. 


In confequence of the People’s decree, Manci¬ 
nus was put into the hands of the Conful P. Fu¬ 
rius, to be carried to Spain and delivered up to the 
Numantines by one of the heralds ( Feciales ) cal¬ 
led Pater Patratus. He was accordingly brought 
to the gates of Numantia naked, and bound hand 
and foot. But the Numantines refufing to receive 
him, the Romans would not take him back; fo 
that a man, who had been Conful the year before, 
and at the head of a great army, palled the whole 


Tie Nu¬ 
mantines 
ref ufe to 
receinj e 
him. 

Hs returns 
to Rome . 
Cic. de 
Orat. i. 
x Si. 

App. ibid. 


day between the camp and the city, abandoned by 
his own people, and rejected by the enemy; till 
night being come, the Romans permitted him to 
enter the camp. He returned to Rome, and would 
have entered the Senate as ufually before: but that 


was oppofed. P. Rutilius, one of the Tribunes 
of the People, pretended that he was no longer 
a citizen. The Tribune did not aft in this manner 


out of ill-will, but becaufe he believed the thing 
contrary to the fenfe of the laws. And indeed 
0 thofe 


1 
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right of return. 


Plin. 

Xixlv. i 


a R. 6i6-thofe who after having been taken by the enemy 
Acta 136'returned into their country, repoffefled all the 

rights of which captivity had deprived them ; and 
this is what was called Jus pofttimnii. But [a) the 
Tribune reprefented, that by immemorial tradi¬ 
tion, whoever had been fold by his father or the 
People, or delivered up to the enemy by the Fa¬ 
cialis, fhould have no fhare in the privilege and 

It was neceffary, that the au¬ 
thority of the People fhouid interfere, who rein¬ 
flated [rehabilitated) Mancinus, and declared that 
he fhould always be confidered as a citizen, and 
enjoy all the rights annexed to that condition. He 
even afterwards attained the Pnetorfhip. Manci¬ 
nus, to preferve the remembrance of this event, 
caufed a Ihtue to be eredted, which reprefented 
him in the fame circumflance and attitude, he was 
in when delivered up to theNumantines. 

"Sableper- The monuments of hillory come down to us 
/entrance contain nothing either done cr attempted again!! 
of the Can- t h e Kumanrines. All that we know is, that he 

^virtue was a w and moderate man •, of which he gave a 
V2I Max proof in chufing Q. Metellus and Pompeius, 

both his enemies, and enemies to each other, lor 
his Lieutenants. They had reproached him with 
having taken pains to acquire the command ot the 
armies. He carried them with him confiding in 
his own virtue becaufe he did not fear to have 


m. 


witneffes, whom hatred might render very atten¬ 
tive in obfervingall that might admit of cenfure in 
his conduct. 


(a) P. Rutilius Tribunus 
jrlebis de Senatu jufiit educi, 
quod eum dvem negaret elTe : 
quia memoria fic diet prodi- 


tum, quem pater fuus aut po- 
pulus vendidiffet, aut pater 
patratus dedidiffet, ei nullum 
ene poftliminium. Cic. 
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A. R. 617. 
Ant.C, 135. 


Nothing confiderable palled under thefe Coil- 
fuls in Spain. The war which had fubfifted there 
fo long mortified and dilhonoured the Roman 
People exceedingly. After having conquered fo 
many powerful nations, they had the grief and 
fliame to fee for many years all their efforts mifcar- 
ry before one city, and their armies aim oft en¬ 
tirely beaten by enemies, who of themfelves were 
very weak, and whom the incapacity only of their 
Generals had hitherto rendered formidable. To 
remedy fuch great evils, they ferioufiy thought of 
employing fome perfon of known and experienced 
merit, whofe ability might reinftate the honour of 
the Commonwealth. There was no occafion to sdph 
deliberate long upon this choice. The Deftroyer Emilia- 
of Carthage feemed the only one capable of lzv- nusi * 
minating the war of Numantia. Accordingly,^^"' 
when the queftion was to eledt magiftrates for theAmicit. 
enfuing year, Scipio having come into the field ofn. u 
Mars to follicit in favour of Fabius Buteo, his 
brother’s fon, who flood for the Quteftorfbip, the 
Roman People elefted him Conful. {a) Thus 
we fee him twice elefted Conful, and both times 
without afking it, which was contrary to cuftom, 
and very extraordinary ; the firft before the time 
in refpect to age; the fecond at the time, but al- 
moft too late for the Commonwealth, which in the 
preceding years had been in great want of fuch a 
General. He was deftined to deftroy the two 


(a) Confulatum petivit nun- 
quam, fa&us eft Conful bis: 
priraum, ante tempus; ite- 
rum fibi fuo tempore, reipub* 
Hc« pene fero: qui, duabus 


urbibus everfis inimiciflimis 
huic imperio, non modo pne- 
fentia, verum eriam futura 
bella delcvit. Cic, 


cities, 
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cities, which may be confidered as the greateft 
enemies of Rome, and thereby to acquire the 
glory not only of putting an end to prefent, but 
alfo of preventing future wars. 

P. Cornelius ScipioII. 

C. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Lots were not admitted to determine the pro¬ 
vinces of the Confuls: that of Spain was given to 
Scipio by the Senate. Abundance of citizens pre- 
fented themfelves voluntarily to ferve under him: 

the Senate would not grant them that permiflion, 

giving for reafon, that it was the means to defert 
Italy, and that Rome had many wars to fuftain at 
the' fame time. The revoked flaves in Sicily 
actually gave the Romans great employment. 
Befides which Spain feemed to have more occafion 
for a General, than for troops, the legions com¬ 
manded by preceding Confuls having always re¬ 
mained there. Scipio was only permitted to raife 
fuch aids as he could from the Cities and States, 
with which he had any particular ties. Me drew 
together about four thoufand men of this kind, 
including a fquadron of five hundred Emeriti , 
(foldiers who bad fervcd the iijual time) which he 
formed out of the chofen troops, attached to his 
perfon, and called the fquadron of friends . No 
ready money was given him : he had only align¬ 
ments upon the revenues of the Commonwealth, 
not yet paid in. He was the more reconciled to 
this iaft article, as he could raife fums from his 
own purfe and thofe of his friends, to fupply his 
wants : but the refufal of raifing new troops affect¬ 
ed him fenfibly ; thofe which he was to find in 
Spain having been often defeated ; and whether 
by the courage of the energy, or their own cowar- 
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dice it was difficult to make them perform any A.R. 61s. 
good fervice. Ant.c, 134. 

When Scipio arrived in Spain, he found the Sripio la- 
troops in a miferahle condition* with neither order, hours an ^ 
difcipline, nor refpecd for their officers, and aban- f ucceed \ m 
doned entirely to luxury, idlenefs, licentioufnefs. hharmy. 
He immediately conceived, that before he could App. 303. 
think of attacking and overcome enemy, it 

would be neceffary to take pains for reforming his ? trata &* 
army; and it. was to this that he devoted his whole lv ' l * 
care and application. 

He began by banifhing every thing from the 
camp, that tended only to the lupport of luxury, 
the fupernumerary futtlers and fervants, efpecially 
the proditutes, that were to the number of two 
thoufand. He caufed a great number of carriages 
and carriage-beads to be fold, which the foldiers 
ufed for moving their baggage, and retained only 
luch as were abfolutely neceffary. He left them 
no other utenfils except fpits, kettles,-and pots; 
and no food, but boiled or roaded flefh. He re¬ 
trenched beds for eating, and ordered that they 
ffiould ufe none but a (a) kind of fquab duffed 
with draw, and fet them the example himfelf. 

He made them make long marches, laden with 
their baggage, provifion of corn for fifteen or 
twenty days, and feven palifades. He alfo made 
them dig trenches, plant palifades, and raife walls; 
and demolifhed the whole immediately after, pro- 
pofing no other end ‘to himfelf, but to enure .them 
to fatigue; faying “ that thofe ( b ) ought to be 
u covered with dirt, who were afraid of being fo 
“ with blood.” He was prefent in perfon at all 
thefe exercifes, and exacted labour and obedience 


% 

[a) The Greek word properly 
fgnijies a bundle of leaves and 
twigs wrapt up in a cloth, 

voL.vnr. 


[b) Luto inquinari, qui fan- 
guinc nollcnt, jubebantur. 

Flor. 

u 


* with 
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a. r. 6iS. with great feverity. He often faid, li that auftere 
a^i.c. 134. anc j rigid Generals were of great advantage to 

“ their armies, and indulgent ones to the enemy. 
“ For, added he, the camps of the latter look 
46 g a >’> but the orders of the Generals are defpiled 
“ in them : thole of the others feem fad and 


6C gloomy 5 but the troops are obedient and ready 
on every call in them.’’ 

h entirely In a (hort time the army entirely changed afpeft, 
coasts became quite different. He then approached 
jfpian Numantia *, but would not attack thofe terrible 
504-506. enemies, till he had firft feafoned his troops for 

war by different expeditions againft the neighbour¬ 
ing States. The whole .campaign paffed almoft 
in this 5 and he did not think the time loft, having 
put an end to the contempt the enemy had for his 
army, and enabled it to aft againft them with 
vigour at the proper time. 

jvgvrtba After this he returned to Numantia, to go into 


C57T.:J tO 

Sc:fb. 
Sailuit. in 

bell. Ju- 



winter-quarters. It was there Jugurtha, the grand- 

fon of Mafiniffa, joined him. Micipfa fending 

an aid of elephants with a great number of archers 
and {lingers, put Jugurtha at the head of them, 
not out of confideration for that young Prince, but 


on the contrary to rid himfelf of him by expofing 
him to the dangers of fo hot a war as that of 


Spain, from whence he was in hopes, that he 
would never return. He was deceived in his ex- 


jtfarhs peftation as we ftiall fee in the fequel. Marius, 
fmts uk- who was one day to conquer Jugurtha, ferved at 
der this time with him under Scipio, who treated both 
\ czJ. u. 9. w j t h great marks of efteem. He delighted to 

favour and cultivate rifmg merit. Rewards, 
praifes, marks of particular friendfhip, were all 
employed to encourage the young warriors* and 
make them tread the paths of glory. 


P. Mu- 
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A. R. 619. 

Ant.C. 133. 


P. Mucius ScjEV OLA. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

ft 

This year was famous for the commotions ex¬ 
cited by Ti. Gracchus on one fide, and for the 
taking of Numantia on the other, which termina¬ 
ted a long and dangerous war. We fhall treat at 
prefent only of the latter event. 

The end and plan followed by Scipio in refp Scipio per- 
to the Numantines during the preceding campaign ffl stn 
and that now beginning, had been, and ftill wa 
not to venture a battle with them, to damp the tines bat - 
ardor of their courage, and to fubdue them by tie. . 
famine in ruining their country, and endeavouring A PP ian *. 
to intercept all their convoys. Only once he came 
to blows with them* becaufe his foragers, upon 
whom the Numantines had fallied, were in danger. 

He forced them to fly, but did not purfue them, 
contenting himfelf with letting his foldiers fee 
Numantines flying before them, which feemed al- 
moft a prodigy. The befieged having feveral 
times demanded peace without effeft, rightly per¬ 
ceived, that they could obtain it only fword in 
hand, and being almoft in defpair they frequently 
offered Scipio battle, who conftantly purfued his 
plan, without regard to their imputations of fear 
and cowardice. He often repeated with praife 
the faying of his father Paulus iEmilitis (, a) u that 
“ battle ought not to be given except in effcft 
“ of great neceflity, or a very favourable occa- 
“ fion.” 

To deprive the Numantines of all hope and re- He forms 
fource, he began a line of contravallation round lines of cir~ 
their city. He had fettled two camps, and given c ™* rou *} 

the city. 

(rf) (Negabat Paullus) bonum fitudo, aut fumma cl occafio Appian. 
Jmperatorem fignis collatis data effet. Aul. Gel/. XH1V3. 306—308. 
decerure, nifi funima ncccf- 

U 2 the 
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A.R.619. the command of the one to his brother Fabius, re- 
A:2U ~ 133 ’ ferving that of the ether to himfelf. Part of the 

army was employed in carrying on the works, and 
the other in defending the workmen. Numantia 
was fimated upon an hill, and was about twenty 
four Jiadia in circumference, that is almoft a 
league. The line of contravallation was twice as 
large. The workmen had orders, when they were 
attacked by the enemy, to make a fignal immedi¬ 
ately, in the day-time by holding up a purple 
caflbck on the end of a pike, and in the night by 
fire, in order that aid might be inftantly fent 
them. 

When this work was finifhed, a fecond not far 
from it was began. A trench was dug ftrength- 
ened with palifades, and a wall was erefted eight 
feet thick and ten high, without including the 
battlements. This wall was flanked with towers 
from fpace to fpace throughout its whole extent. 
In a morafs, through which the line of the wall 
ran, he caufed a mole to be made of the fame 
thicknefs and heighth. Appian fays, that Scipio 
was the firft, who furrounded a city in this 
manner with lines, that did not decline a battle. 
Hejtutsiip The river Durius (now the Duero or Dottro) 
tbt paffage remained, which running along the walls, was a 

great fupport to the city, and afforded means for 
m; bringing provifions and troops into it. The men 

entered it without being perceived, either by 
diving, or in fmall boats, which carried them to 
it in a rapid manner either by the help of fails or 
oars. Appian fays, that the river was too broad 
and rapid for laying a bridge over it j which it is 
not eafy to conceive, as Numantia was fituated at 
no great diftance from the fource of the Durius. 
However that were, according to him, Scipio ufed 
the following expedient for {hutting up that river. 
He built two forts on the oppofite banks, from 

which 
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which he laid a bar of long and ftrong beams, A * R * 6 i 9- 
made faft at the two ends with great cables. Thofe Ant,C ‘ 
beams were armed with long fpikes of iron, which 
being perpetually agitated by the motion of the 
water, lhut lip the paffage againft fwimmers and 
divers, and fuch as were for approaching in 
barks. 

By all thefe works Scipio made it impoflible for 
the befieged to receive either provifions, fuccours, 
or advices, and kept them entirely ignorant of 
what paffed without. 

When all was compleated, and he had placed Wonderful 
all kinds of machines in the towers, fupplied the 
walls with ftones, darts and javelins, and with ar- ^ 
chers and (lingers in the two forts; he ported being h- 
foldiers throughout the whole extent of the in- formed of 

y 11 i 

trenchments, at no great diftance from each other, ** 
who night and day were to inform the fentinels 
next them of all that paffed, and came to their 
knowledge. Each tower had orders, as foon as it 
fhould be attacked, to make the fignal agreed up¬ 
on, and all the reft immediately to do the fame. 

Thus the fignal of the tower gave notice that 
fome movement was making, and the fentinels 
that gave advice, told the caufe and particulars. 

The army,' including the auxiliary troops, 
which Scipio had drawn together from the States 
of Spain in alliance with the Romans, confifted 
of fixty thoufand men. Half of them were em¬ 
ployed in guarding the walls: twenty thoufand 
to fight when neceffary-, and ten thoufand to re¬ 
lieve and fupport the latter. Every one had his 
poft and duty affigned him; and the orders re¬ 
ceived were immediately executed. 

The Numantines frequently attacked thofe who htpaua, 
guarded the walls at different places: but the de- efforts of 
fence was as fudden as the affault. For the fignals the Nu ~ 
were given on all fides; the fentinels, who gave mantm 

U 3 advice, 
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advice, were immediately in motion ; the foldicrs 
deilined tor battle, marched that moment towards 
the part of the wall which was attacked; and 
the trumpets from the tops of all the towers ani¬ 
mated the combatants. Thus the whole extent of 
the lines, which was fifty ftadia, (more than two 
leagues) lpread terror by all this motion and noife •, 
and Scipio did not fail to vifit every part of them 
every day and night. He rightly judged, that the 
enemy, fhut up in this manner, could not long 
hold out againft him; and he fo firmly allured 
himfelf of reducing them by famine, that having 
an opportunity of cutting a body of the Numan- 

tines in pieces, who had fallied in order to forage, 
he refolved to let them re-enter the city, faying, 
the more there was of them the fooner their pro- 
vifions would be confumed. 


Tory in 


Notwithstanding all thefe precautions, a Nu- 

*th*A*^ mant * ne5 a n ' ,an ^ en ^ e anc ^ courage, called 

Rhetogenes Caraunius, taking advantage of a 


•vact. 


I- ‘•i** t ^ v-' 

App. ;c 3 . dark and cloudy night, found means with fome 

friends, to pafs over the walls by the help of lad¬ 
ders, which they carried with them, and to #- 
pair to the fe-veral cities of the Arvaci, to implore 
their aid in favour of the Numantines, their neigh¬ 
bours and brethren, reduced to the laft extremity, 
and menaced with the mod dreadful misfortunes. 
But the whole country was in fo great a terror, 
that they would not fo much as hear Rhetogenes, 
and wherever he applied, he was ordered to retire 
immediately. 

He was received favourably only at Lutia, a 
confiderable citv, fituated twelve leagues from 


5 CL th ft- 

Ay px- 

n 'f bts Numantia. 
city of Lu- 


city, 

The 


youth, interefting themfelves 
ua warmly tor the Numantines, occafioned aid to be 
App, ibid, promifed them. The elders, who had been of a 

different opinion, gave Scipio fecret advice of this 
without lofs of time. The Roman was no lefs ex¬ 
peditious 
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peditious on his fide. Ic was two in the afternoon A - R - 6 19* 
when he received the news-, and the next day be- Antt ’‘ 33 ’ 
fore fun-rife he was before the city with a great 
body of troops. He demanded that the princi¬ 
pal perfons of the youth fhould be delivered up to 
him. Upon being anfwered, that they had efi- 
caped, he threatened to ftorm the place. It was 
neceffary to obey. Four hundred of them were 

fent to him, whofe hands he caufed to be cut off. 

He fet out diredtly on his return, and the next day 
re-entered his camp at day-break, 

I ought not to omit here a new inftance of Sci- Generofuy 
pio’s generofity and difintereftednefs, though it 

has no other relation to the war with the Numan- 0 fScbio. 
tines, than having agreed with it in point of time. 

Whilft: that General was incamped before Numan- 
tia, confiderable prefent.s came to him from An- 
tiochus Sidetes, according to Livy’s epitome, or Epit. p. 
from Attalus, according to Cicero. It was then £ 1C ; pro 
the cuftom with the Generals to conceal this kind 


of prefents, and convert them to their own ad¬ 
vantage. But Scipio, who was much above fo 
mean an avidity, would receive them in prefence 
of the whole army-, he caufed them to be entered 
in the Quseftors accounts, and declared, that he 
would employ them to reward thofe, who Ihould 
diftinguilh themfeives by their bravary. 

In the mean time famine reduced the Numan- The Nu- 


tines to extremity. They deputed fix of their marines 
citizens to Scipio, to obtain favourable conditions 
of him. Abarus was at their head, and fpoke. p eace ^ 

“ He began by highly extolling the courage and App. 309 
cc greatnefs of foul of the Numantines, of which 
“ he gave for proof all the calamities* they had 
“ hitherto fuffered in defence of their liberty. 

<c He" added, that Scipio could not but honour 
<c virtue wherever he found it, and fpare a peo- 
“ pie, who undoubtedly merited his efteem. That 

U 4 u the 
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the grace he came to demand for that People, 

who were ready to furrender themfelves to the 

¥ 

“ Romans, was cither to treat them with huma- 
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rzajfacrt 
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ties. 

App. ibid 


Famme 
makes hor¬ 
rible ha¬ 
ve ck in the 
flace. 

App. 510 . 


It Jurrea■ 
dtrs at 
length. 

Ibid. 


nicy, or to inffer them to perifli glorioufly in 
battle fword in hand. 55 Such lofty difeourfe was 
not proper fer exciting companion. Scipio replied 
in few words, “ That the only condition he could 
grant them, was, that they Ihould abandon 
themfelves entirely to the diferetion of the Ro¬ 
mans, and deliver up all their arms. 55 

The Numantines, accultomed to a kind of 
favage liberty, whi:h rendered them incapable of 
bearing any yoke, were naturally very violent 
and outrageous; and the extremity or the calami¬ 
ties, which they had long differed, had made 
them flill more fierce. Scipio’s anfwer, when 
reported, put them into a fury, and threw them 
into a kind of madnel’s, that made them no longer 
mailers of themfelves. In their defpair, they fell 
upon Abarus, who brought them this mournful 
anfwer, and imagining, that for the lake of his 
private interefl with Scipio, he had neglefted and 
betrayed thole of the city, they maffacred him 
with the other Deputies. 

They feveral times attempted to make fallies, 
but always ineffectually. Scipio perfifted firmly 
in his refolution not to hazard a battle. In the 
mean time famine made dreadful havock in the 
city. After having exhaufted all the refources, 
that extreme neceffity fuggelts in times of fuch 
mifery, they at length came to eating human 
fiefh; and defpair (lifting in many all fenfe of 
humanity, the weak became the prey of the 
ftrongefr, who were not afraid, for prolonging a 
miferable life for a few moments, to kill and 
devour their fellow creatures and citizens. 

They were no longer men, but fpedtres: fo 

much had mifery, hunger, ficknefs, and all 


rnanne? 


r 

* 
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manner of evils united effaced their afpefts, and a. r. 619. 
given their whole appearance an haggard and dif- Ant - c,I 3 i* 
trafted appearance. At length they furrendered 
to Scipio: who ordered them the fame day to 
bring to him all their arms. They afked fom z Many kill 
delay as a favour-, many not being able to refolve tbmfihet . 
to facrifice their liberty, and defiring to die free 
in their yet free country, killed themfelves. Sci¬ 
pio granted them two days. Rhetogenes, of 
whom we have fpoke before, the richeft and moft 
powerful of the citizens, occupied the fined quar¬ 
ter of the city. He fet it on fire, and having 
drawn together all fuch as like himfelf were ardent 
for their liberty, he put fwords into their hands to 
kill each other in fingle combat, and in that 
manner to die like brave men. He concluded 
this barbarous ceremony by killing himfelf, and 
leaping into the flames. The third day thofe who Numanita 
remained, repaired to the place afiigned them A senlireI y 
Scipio referved only fifty of them for his triumph, dc ’ noll J hd4 ' 
fold all the red, entirely demolished the city, and pp ' 3lI ‘ 
diftributed the territory of Numantia amongft the 
neighbouring people. That unfortunate city was 
however rebuilt afterwards, as mention is made of 
it in the Geographers of latter times. The ruins 
of it were dill to be feen in Mariana’s time. 

The news of tfie taking of Numantia occafion- 
ed great joy at Rome. The ufual thankfgivings 
were made to the gods, and the Senate nominated 
ten Deputies to regulate the affairs of Spain in 
concert with Brutus and Scipio. Thofe two Gene- triumphs 
rals being returned to Rome, the year following, of Sdpio 
triumphed, the fird over the Gallicians and Lufi- ana Bra- 
tanians, People of Hifpania Citerior. Brutus af - tuu 
fumed the furname of Callaicus : Scipio added to 
the furmame of Africanus , which he bore already 

With a double title, that of Numantinus , 
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The Numantines are a fine example of what 
loftinefs of courage is capable, when fuftained by 
an ardent love of liberty. At the beginning of 
the war there were only eight thoufand men in the 
city, that bore arms. However, with that fmall 
number, for how many years did they make head 
againft the Romans! How often did they beat 
their Generals! What misfortunes and difgraces 
did they not make him fuffer! Even in this laft 
year, Scipio, at the head of fixty thoufand men, 
feemed ftill to fear them in fome meafure, and 
would never hazard a battle, which they offered 
him more than once. This was wifdom in him. 
That great man, fure of gaining a compleat 
viciory over them by the means of time only, 
would not advance it a few days at the expence ot 
his foldiers blood, which he thought himfelf ob¬ 
liged to fpare, as a good father does his children. 
But at the fame time a great proof of. the courage 
of the Numantines, "was Scipio’s circumfpeftion in 
refpect to them with fo great a fuperiority of 
forces. 

There is no one, I believe, who is not moved 
with companion for the deplorable fate of this 
brave People, whole whole crime was not being 
willing to fubmit to the fway of an ambitious Com¬ 
monwealth, that pretended to give laws to the 
univerfe. Florus plainly affirms, that the Ro¬ 
mans never made a more unjuft war, than that 
2gainft Numantia. But if the teftitnony of that 
writer, who was a Spaniard by origin, and of a 
warm imagination, is to be rejected, at leaft it'is 
certain, that the Numantines, during the courfe 
of the war, feveral times made reafonable propofals 
of peace, and (hewed more franknefs and regard 
for iuftice than the Romans. It therefore does 
not ieem eafv to juftify the entire ruin of that 

city. I am not iurprized, that Rome deftroyed 

Car- 
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Carthage. That State was a rival, which had a. r. 619. 
rendered i'tfelf formidable, and might have be - Ad:,c,i3Ji 
come more fo, if fuffered to fubiift. But the 
Numantines were not in a condition to make the 
Romans apprehend the ruin of their empire: and 
I do not fee that Cicero (/?) had any foundation 
for comparing them with the Cimbri, who came 
to invade Italy. Anger, and the fpirit of revenge, 
feem to have led the Romans into the refolution 
they took to deftroy Numantia; or perhaps the 
policy of conquerors. They were for fhewing by 
a fignal example, that every city and people, 
which refilled them obftinately, had nothing to ex¬ 
pect but entire ruin. 

Private Life of Scipio Africanus. 

T HE taking of Numantia, which terminated . 

a war, that difgraced the Roman name, 
compleated Scipio’s military exploits. But, in 
order to have a more perfeft idea of his merit and 
character, it feems, that after having feen him at 
the head of armies, in the tumult of battles, and 
in the pomp of triumphs, it will not be loft labour 
to confider him in the repofe of a private life, 
in the midft of his friends, family, and houfhoid. 

The truly great man ought to be fo in all things. 

The Magiflrate, General, and Prince may con- 
ftrain themfelves, whilft they are in a manner ex¬ 
hibiting themfelves as fpeftacles to the publick, 
and appear quite different from what they really 
are. But reduced to themfelves, and without the 
witneffes who force them to wear the maflt, all 
their luftre, like the pomp of the theatre, often 

(a) Sic cum Celtiberis, cum non uter imperaret. Cic. de 
Cimbris bellum, ut cum ini- Ojfic, i. 38. 
micis gerebatur, uter eflet, 
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abandons them, and leaves little more to be 
feen in them than meannefs and narrownefs of 
mind. 

Scipio did not depart from himfelf in any re- 
fpect. He was not like certain paintings, that are 
to be feen only at diftance: he could not but gain 
by a nearer view. I (hall not repeat in this place 
what I have faid before, of the generous manner, 
in which, while very young, he acted in his fa¬ 
mily ; of that noble difintereftednefs, which ac¬ 
quired him io great a reputation*, and, which does 
not feem lefs eftimable, and of that (a) fincere and 
conftant refpeft for his brother becaufe the elder, 
notwithstanding the fuperiority of his own merit, 
that placed him infinitely above him. The ex¬ 
cellent education, which he had had through the 
care of his father Paulus iEmilius, who had pro¬ 
vided him with the moft learned matters of thole 
times, as well in polite learning as the fciences, 
ar.d the inftrudtions he had received from Poly¬ 
bius, enabled him to fill up the vacant hours he 
had from publick affairs profitably, and to fupport 
the leifure of a private life with pleafure and dig¬ 
nity. This is the glorious teftimony given of him 
by an hiftorian. “ No body (b) knew better 
“ how to mingle leifure and action, nor to ufe 
“ the intervals of reft from publick bufinefs with 
“ more elegance and tafte. Divided between 
“ arms and books, between the military labours 
“ of the camp, and the peaceful occupations of 


(a) Scipio Q. Maximum 
fratrem, omnino hbi nequa- 
quam parem, quod is antei- 
bat state, tanquam fuperio- 
rcm colebat. Cic. ae Amu. 

69- 

{If) Nequs enim quifquam 
hoc Scipione elegantius inter¬ 


valla negotiorum otio dif- 
punxit: femperque aut belli 
aut pacis ferviit artibus; Tem¬ 
per inter arma ac ftudia ver- 
fatus, aut corpus periculis, 
aut animum difciplinis exer- 
cuii. Veil. Pat ere. i. 13. 
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Cc the clofet, he either exercifed his body in the 
“ dangers and fatigues of war, or his mind in the 
cc ftudy of the fciences.” 

The firft Scipio Africanus ufed to fay, (a) That 
he was never lefs idle than when at leifure, nor 
lefs alone, than when alone. A fine faying, cries 
Cicero, and well worthy of that great man. And 
it fhews, that even when inaftive, he was always 
employed; and that when alone he knew how to 
converfe with himfelf. (b) A very extraordinary 
difpofition in perfons accuftomed to motion and 
agitation, whom leifure and folitude, when they 
are reduced to them, (c) plunges into a difguft for 
every thing, and fills with melancholy •, fo that 
they are difpleafed in every thing with them- 
felves, and fink under the heavy burthen of having Boileau. 
nothing to do. This faying of the firft Scipio 
feems to me to fuit the Second ftill better, who 
having the advantage of the other by being edu¬ 
cated in a tafte for polite learning and the fciences, 
found in that a great refource againft the inconve¬ 
nience, of which we have been fpeaking. Be- 
fidcs which, having ufually Polybius and Pan^- 
tius with him, even in the field, it is eafy to judge 
that his houfe was open in times of peace to all 
the Learned. Every body knows, that the come¬ 
dies of Terence, the moft accompliflied work of 
that kind Rome ever produced for natural ele¬ 
gance and beauties, are alcribed to him and Lse- 
lius, of whom we lhall foon fpeak. It was 
publicity enough reported, that they affifted that 


(a) Nunquam fe minus 
otiofum efle, quam cum otio- 
fus; nec minus folum, quam 
cum folus eflet, De Offic, iii. 

i. 

[ 1 ) Itaque duzs res, qua 
languorem afferunt ceteris, ii- 




lum acuebant, otium & foli- 
tudo. Ibid, 

(r) Hinc illud eft tedium, 
& difplicentia fui, & nufquara 
refidentis animi volutatio, & 
otii fui triftis atque £gra pati- 
entia. Seme, de tranq, anim. ii. 

poet 


co 
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poet in the compofition of his pieces*, and Te¬ 
rence himfelf makes it an honour to him in the 
prologue to the Jdelpbi. I fhall undoubtedly not 
advife any body, and leaft of all perfons of Sci- 
pio’s rank, to write comedies. But on this occa- 
iion let us only confider tafte in general for letters. 
Is there a more ingenuous, more affedHng plea- 
fure, and one more worthy of a wife and virtuous 
man, I might perhaps add, or one more necef- 
fary to a military perfon, than that which refults 
from reading: works of wit, and the converfation 
of the Learned ? (a) Providence thought fit, ac¬ 
cording to the observation of a Pagan, that he 
Ihould be above thofe trivia! pleafures, to which 
perfons without letters, knowledge, curiofity and 

tafte for reading are obliged to give themfelves up. 

Another kind of pleafure ftill more fenfible, 
more warm, more natural, and more inplanted 
in the heart of man, conftituted the greateft feli¬ 
city of Scipio’s life: this was that of friendfhip; 
a pleafure, feldom known by great perfons and 
Princes; becaufe, generally loving only them¬ 
felves they do not deferve to have friends. How¬ 
ever this is the moft grateful tie of human fociety; 
fo that (b) the poet Ennius fays with great reafon, 
that to live without friends, is not to live. Sci¬ 
pio had undoubtedly a great number of them, and 
thofe very iiiuftrious: but I fhall fpeak here only 
of Laelius, whofe probity and prudence acquired 
him the furname of the Wife. 

Never perhaps were two friends better fuited for 
each ether than thofe great men. They were al- 
moft of the fame age, and had the fame inclina- 


{a) Quanto plus delegatio¬ 
ns habiturus, quam ex iUis 
iDerudhis voluptatibas ! De- 
dit enim hoc Pravidentia mu¬ 
cus horn i nib as, ut honefe 



magis juvarent. ^uintiL i. n. 

(b) Cui poteft vita effe vi- 
talis, qui non in amici mutua 
benevolenda conquiefcat? De 
Arm til. 22. 

ticn, 
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tion, benevolence of mind, tafte for learning of 
all kinds, principles of government, and zeal for 
the publick good. Scipio no doubt took place in 
point of military glory; but Laslius did not want 
merit of that kind; arid Cicero tells us, that he 
fignalized himfelf very much in the war with.Vi- 
riathus. (a) As to the talents of the mind, the 
fuperiority in refpeft of eloquence feems to have 
been given to Laslius; though Cicero does not 
agree, that it was due to him* and fays, that Las- 
lius’s ftyle favoured more of the antient manner, 
and had fomething lefs agreeable in it, than that 
of Scipio. 

Let us hear Laslius himfelf, (that is, the words Cic. de 
Cicero puts into his mouth) upon the ftrift union, 
which fubfifted between Scipio and him. “ (b) As 10 ^ I0 ^ 
“ for me, fays Laslius, of all the gifts of nature 
“ or fortune, there are none I think comparable 
“ to the happinefs of having Scipio for my friend. 

“ I found in our friendlhip a perfect conformity 
“ of fentiments in refpeft to publick affairs; an 
“ inexhauftible fund of counfels and fupports in 
<c private life; with a tranquillity and delight not 
“ to be expreffed. I never gave Scipio the lead: 

“ offence to my knowledge, nor ever heard a 


(a) De ipfius Lselii & Sci- 
pionis ingenio, quanquam. ea 
jam eft opinio uc plarimum 
tribuatur ambobus, dicendi 
tamen laus eft in Ladio il- 

luftrior-fed multo vetuftior 

& horridior ille, quam Scipio. 
Brut. 83 . 

(b) Equidem ex omnibus 
rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna 
aut natura tribuit, nihil ha- 
beo quod cum amicitia Scipi- 
onis poffim comparare. In 
hac mihi de rep. confenfus, in 
hac rerum privatarum confi- 


lium, in eadem requies plena 
oble&ationis fuit. Nunquam 
ilium ne minimi! quidem ’re 
offendi, quod quidem fenfe- 
rim ; nihil audivi ex eo ipic, 
quod nollem. Una domus 
erat, idem vi&us, ifque com¬ 
munis. Neque folum militia, 
fed etiam peregrinationes ru* 
flicationefque communes. Nam 
quid ego de ftudiis dicam cog- 
nofeendi femper aliquid & 
difeendi, in quibus, remoti 
ab oculis populi omne otiofum 
tempus contrivimus? 

“ word 
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tc word efcape him, that did not pleafe me. We 
cc had but one houfe and one table at our common 
“ expence, the frugality of which was equally 
“ the tafte of both. In war, in travelling, in 
ct the country, we were always together. I do 
“ not mention our ftudies, and the attention of us 
both always to learn fomething; this was the 
44 employment of all our leifure hours, removed 
“ from the fight and commerce of the world.” 

Is there any thing comparable to a friendfhip 
like that which Ladius has juft defcribed ? u What 
u a confolation is it to have a fecond felf, to 
Cl whom we have nothing fecret; and into 
c; whofe heart we may pour out our own with 
4£ perfect effufion! (a) Could we tafte profperity 
44 fo fenfiblv, if we had no one to fhare in our 

w * 

cs joy with us ? And what a relief is it in adverfity 
c; and the accidents of life, to have a friend ftili 
44 more affe&ed with them than ourfelves?/* 
What highly exalts the value of the friendfhip we 
fpeak of, was its not being founded at all upon 
intereft, but foiely upon efteem for each other’s 
virtues. 44 What occafion, fays Lselius, could 
cc Scipio have of me ? [b) Undoubtedly none, 

44 nor I of him. But my attachment to him was 
cc the effect of my high efteem and admiration of 
C£ his virtues; and his tome, from the favoura- 
4C ble idea he had of my character and manners. 


{g) Quid dulcius, quam ha¬ 
bere quicum audeas fic loqui, 
ut tecum ? Quis effet tantus 
irucios in profperis rebus, niff 
haberes qui illis, sque ac tu 
ipfe, gauderet ? Adverfas ve- 
ro ferre difficile effet line eo 


qui illas etiam gravius quam 
tu, ferret. De Amicit, 22. 

(£) Quid enira Africanus 
indiras mci: minime hercle ; 


ac ne ego quidem illlus. Sed 
ego admiracione quadam virtu¬ 
es ejus: ille vicifiim opinione 
forcaffe nonnulla, quam de 
meis moribus habebat, me di- 
lexit. Auxit benevolentiam 
confuetudo. Sed, quanquam 
militates multse & magn<e con- 
fecuts funt, non funt tamen 
ab earum fpe cauffe diligendi 
prefects. De Amidt. 30. 

" This 
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“ This Triend (hip increafed afterwards on both 
fides by habit and commerce. We both in- 
cc deed derived great advantages from it: but 
“ thofe were not our view, when we began to 
46 Jove each other. 5 ’ 


An amity founded on fuch principles, efpecially 
between perfons at the head of the moft impor¬ 
tant affairs of the State, muff have been very 
grave and ferious. It undoubtedly was fo, when 
occafions required it: but at other times it was 
attended with a gayety and innocent mirth not 
eafily conceived, (a) When efcaped from the 
city, as from a prifon, they went to breathe at 
liberty in the country, it is incredible how thofe 
great men would play like boys together. They 
ufed to gather (hells and little round and flat (tones 
upon the coaft of the fea, and defcend to the moft 
Ample games, with no ocher view but to . unbend 
themfelves. Such amufements in perfons of their 
merit argue a candour, fimplicity and innocence 
of manners, that cannot be too much efteemed. 

I cannot place the famous embaffy of Scipio Celebrated 
Africanus into the Eaft and Egypt better than emha Ifyef\ 
here: we (hall fee the fame tafte of fimplicity and ff Q A ~ 
modefty, as we have juft been reprefenting in hisp^^' 
private life, (hine out in it. It was a maxim withfheim. 
the Romans frequently to fend Ambaffadors to Su PPblm. 
their allies to take cognizance of their affairs, and I9 ' 


to accommodate their differences. .It was with AR , 

this view that three illuftrious perfons, P. Scipio Antient° 9 * 

Africanus, Sp. Mummius and L. Metellus, were Hid. Vol. 

• IX. 


(a) Szepe ex foccro meo au- 
divi, (it is Craffus that /peaks) 
cum is dicerec focerum fuum 
Lzelium Temper fere cum Sci- 
pione folitum rurticari, eofque 
incredibiliter repuerafeere efle 
folitos^ cum rus ex urbe, tan- 
quam e vinculus, evolavifient. 

Vol. VIII. 


Non audeo dicere de talibus 
viris, fed tamen ita folet 
narrare Sczevola, conchas cos 
& umbilicos ad Cajetam & ad 
Laurcntum legere confueffe, 
& ad omnem animi remiflio- 
nem ludumque defccndcre. 
De 0 rat, ii. 22. 

X fenc 
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fent into Egypt, where Ptolomy Phyfcon then 
reigned, the moft cruel tyrant mentioned in hiftory. 
They had orders to go from thence to Syria, which 
the indolence, and afterwards the captivity, of 
Demetrius Nicator amongft the Parthians, made 
a prey to troubles, factions, and revolts. They 
were next to vifit Afia Minor, and Greece, to in- 
fpect into the affairs of thole countries, to enquire 
in what manner the treaties made with the Romans 
were obferved, and to remedy, as far as poffible, 
all the disorders that fhould come to their know¬ 
ledge. They acquitted themfelvcs with fo much 
equity, wifdom and ability, and did fuch great 
fervices to thole, to whom they were fent, in re- 
eftablilhing order amongft them, and in accommo¬ 
dating their differences, that when they returned to 
Rome, Ambaffadors arrived there from all the 
parts in which they had been, to thank the Se¬ 
nate for having fent perfons of fuch great merit 
to them, whofe wifdom and goodnefs they could 
not iufficiently commend. 

The firft place to which they went, according 
to their inftrudions, was Alexandria. The King 
received them with great magnificence. As for 
them, they affected it fo little, that at their entry, 
Scipio, who was the richeft and moft powerful? 
perfon of Rome, had only one friend, the Phi- 
Iofopher Panaetius, with him, and five domefticks. 
(a) His vidories, fays an antient writer, and not 
his attendants, were confidered; and his perfonal 
virtues and qualities were efteemed in him, and 
not the glitter of gold and filver. 

Though during their whole ftay in Egypt, the 
King caufed their table to be covered with the 
moft exquifite provifions of every kind, they 


{a} Non mancipia eju?. fed quantum amplitudinis pondus 
victoria; numerable tur; nee fecum ferret, xftimabatur. Pal. 
quantum auri & ar^enti, ied Max iv. 3. 
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never touched any but the moft fimple and com- . 
mon, defpifing all the reft, which only ferve 
to fofcen the mind, and enervate the body. But 
on fuch occafions, ought not the Ambaffadors of 
fo powerful a State as Rome to have fuftained its 
reputation and majefty in a foreign nation by ap¬ 
pearing in publick with a numerous train and 
magnificent equipages ? This was not the tafte of 
the Romans, that is, of the People of the whole 
earth, that thought the moft juftly of true great- 
nefs and folid glory. 

When the Ambaffadors had fully gratified their 
curiofity in feeing Alexandria, and had compleat- 
ed the affairs which brought them thither, they 
went up the Nile to vifit Memphis, and the other 
parts of Egypt. They either faw with their own 
eyes, or knew from exaft informations taken upon 
the fpot, the great number of towns, and the 
prodigious multitude of inhabitants, which that 
State contained; the ftrength its happy fituation 
gave it; the fertility of its foil, and all the other 
advantages it enjoyed. They perceived, that it 
wanted nothing to make it powerful and formida¬ 
ble, but a Prince of capacity and application: 
for Phyfcon, who then reigned, was nothing lefs 
than a King. I have given his character after 
Juftin in the Antient Hiftory. His belly was of Vo 

io enormons a bignefs, that he could not carry 
the load of flelh, which his intemperance had pro¬ 
duced, and never appeared in. publick, but in a 
chariot. He however made an effort to accom¬ 
pany Scipio. The latter, turning towards Panas- 
tius, laid to him fmiling: 7he Alexandrians are 
obliged to us for feeing their King on foot . What a 
contrail is there between this Prince, abandoned 
to all manner of vices, and Scipio, the model 
of wifdom and virtue ! Accordingly Juftin fays, 
that inftead of being like Phyfcon the objcdt of his 

X 2 fubjedts 
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futgefts contempt, Scipio whilft he gratified his 
curiofity in vifiting whatever was worthy of it in 
Alexandria, was himfelf a fight to the whole 
city. Dun irfpicit urbem , fpeftaculo Alcxandris 

jUti . 


SECT. II. 

Affairs that happened at 'Rome. Cenfors. Gene¬ 
rous conftancy of the tribunes of the People a- 
gain if one of their own Collegues. Cenfes . Death 
of Cato's fat, and of Lepidus the Pont if ex Maxi¬ 
mus. Galba , accufed by Cato , is acquitted . Con¬ 
demnation of Tub ulus. Severe fentence of Man¬ 
lius Tor qua t us againtt his fin. Scipio Africanus 
accufed. He accufes Cotta, who is acquitted. Sin¬ 
gular conduit of Lalius in a pleading . Change in 
the government in refpefl to lthe Prators. Cenfor- 
■fhip of Scipio. New fuperslit ions prof:ribed. Law 
Calpunria ageinft 'extortions. Sumptuary laws 
paffed at different times concerning the expences of 
the table. Abufe of the publick fcbools of faitation. 
Law Licima concerning the election of Pontiffs. 
Scrutinies introduced at Rome in the election of the 
Magi ft rates. The method offcrutiny is alfo introdu¬ 
ced in trials: then in the P effing of laws: and laftly , 
m trial of State criminals. Wars abroad. Ap - 
pi us Claudius makes war againft the Salaffi , and 
triumphs by the aid cf his daughter a veftal. The 
Ardyani defeated , and fubjelled to the Romans . 
War cf the ficases in Sicily. War with Arifte- 

rdcus , 


I Have omitted many detached fads in the courfe 
of hiftory, which happened during the third 
Punic war, and that of Numantia. I proceed to 
relate them here before I go on further. 
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M, Valerius Meffala and C. Caffius Longinus 

were created Cenfors the 598th year of Rome. Ctnfnrs. 
The former had been degraded by the Cenfors 
fome years before : but he made fo good an ufe of Jh 5 ' 
that difgrace, that he rendered himfelf worthy of 
the Cenforfhip in the confequence. 

Whilft Meflala obliterated in this manner his Q e72erous 
pad ignominy by the new honours paid to his fteaJbufs 
virtue, L. Cotta, Tribune of the People, difho- °f tb ' : iTri - 
noured the office he held by a conduft highly u 
worthy of a magiftrate. Abufing the authority of again}!cm 
the Tribunefhip, which protected him from being of their 
fued by his creditors, he abfolutely refufed to pay*^%" /J * 
them. His Collegues i nr aged, that he fhould makeup 1 * ax ’ 
fo venerable and facred an office an afylum for his 
avarice, and injuftice, all rofe up againft him, and 
declared, that if he did not pay his debts, or give 
fecurity for doing fo, they would join with his 
creditors to reduce him to reafon. Would it not 
be highly contrary to juftice, that no officer fhould 
dare to fignify a procefs to a magiftrates in a confl- 
derable office ? 


The Luftrum which was clofed under the Cen-A.R. 599. 
fors, of whom we have juft fpoken, was the fifty Cenfus. 
fifth. The citizens were found by the Cenfus to 
amount to three hundred and twenty four thou- 
land. 

The following year Cato loft his fon, who was a.R.6od. 
then Prastor, and very dear to him. He might Death of 
have confidered himfelf as double his father; be-^ J / # 
caufe befides life, he had given him his education, 
which he would confide to nobody but himfelf, 
having been his tutor both in literature, the ftudy 
of the laws, and even the exercifes of the body. 

Our manners make this almoft incredible. But Plu- 
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tarch positively affirms that Cato himfelf taught his 
fon to dart the javelin, to fence, to ride, to charge, 
to bear heat and cold, and to pafs the molt rapid 
rivers by fwimming. He had been at the trduble 

of writing hiftcries for him, and in large characters, 
with his own hand ; being defirous that his fon 

want fo meat an advantage as the 


I +* • 

K: j •*». 


nor wane 10 grcat an advantage as 

c* o 

of the antient deeds of his country- 


_ /- -- r* 


me.!. 1 !e never let a word efcape him in his pre- 

fence, that was in the leafb repugnant to morality, 
arc with as much caution as he would have obferved 
before the veftalvirgins. So much care and pains 
fucceeded perfectly: and Plutarch obferves, that 
Cato fpoke of his fon in his works, as an excellent- 
perfon, and one equally diftinguiffled by civil’ and 

military virtues. That young man was very 

happy in marriage, for which he was as much in¬ 
debted to his own merit, at his father’s reputation. 
His wife was Tertia, the daughter of Paulus 

7 C' 

iEmilius, and finer of the fecond Scipio Africanus; 
he left children at his death. His father was ex¬ 
tremely afflicted by it, but however bore that mif* 
fortune with all the conllancy of a philolbphcr, and 
did not lefe a Tingle ‘moment of his application to 
the publick affairs on that account. As he was 
always an enemy to empty pomp, and vain ex- 
pences, his funeral was only plain and decent. 

Death of The fame year died alfo the great Pontiff M. 

Aimilius Lepidus. He had in his will forbade 
the great an y magnificent obfequies to be made for him*, 

defpifing as well as Cato the ufelefs ofientation 

Eplt. i_lV. r r ° . . . r - 

or expence in the funerals or great perlons. r. 
Cornelius Scipio Nafica was elefted Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus in his room. 

At the interval I am now upon I find there were 

feveral remarkable trials, which 1 proceed to relate 
in their orders, 


Lepidus 
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The firft that occurs is that of Galba, accufed A.R.6o; t 
before the People for the horrid mafiacre of the 
Lulitanians with equal perfidy and cruelty. L 
Scribonius Libo, Tribune of the People, was his 
accufer. But a more formidable adveriary, Cato ->Q a ^ aaCm 
who after his Conlulfhip, which he had palled in cu fidby 
Spain, had declared himfelf the delender and Co to, is 
patron of that province, joined the Tribune, and acquitted. 
fupported him with all his credit and eloquence. 
AccQrding to Livy he was then * ninety^ years 
* old : but his zeal for the publxk good and jufhee 
animated him, and he had ftill futficient lpirits to 
harangue the People, and to exhort them not to 

fuffer the crime to go unpunifhed. 

Galba was one of the moft illuftrious Orators ofCic.de 

his time i of which we fhall foon cite a proof.Om. 227, 
His principal excellency was in moving the paffi- gQ 
ons, in which eloquence difplays itfelf moft, an dg 0> 
exercifes its greateft power over the mind. HisVal.Max. 

crime was notorious, and drew upon him general vm. 1. 
indignation. But his judges were the multitude, 
that°eafily pafs from one extremity to another, and 
with whom opinion frequently takes place of rea- 
fon. He took the advantage of this propenfity, 
and fpared no pains to mollify the People, and 
move their companion. Accordingly in his de¬ 
fence he endeavoured to difguife the faft as much 
as poffible. But (a) his principal refource was a 


* According (o Cicero he 
lived but to the age of eiihty 
five. 

(a) Reprehendebat Galbam 
Rutilius, quod is C. Sulpicii 

Galli, propinqui fui, Q^p&- 
pillum filium ipfe pene in 
humeros fuos extulifet, qui 
patris clariflimi recordatione 
& memoria fletum populo mo- 


veret, St duos filios fuos par- 
vos tutelar populi commen- 
dafTet, ac fe, tanquam in pro- 
cinftu teftamentum faceret, 
fine libra atque tabulis popu- 
lum Romanum tutorem infti- 
tuere dixiflfet illorum orbitati. 
Itaque ciim & invidia & odio 
populi turn Galba premeretur, 
his queque eum tragosdHs libe- 
X 4 ratum 
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fight, which he preferred to the eyes of the 
judges. C. Sulpicius Gaiba, his near relation a 
Senator uni verbally efteemed, had by his will 
appointed him guardian of a fon of very tender 
years at his death. He made him appear in the 
Forum carrying him almoft upon his own fhoul- 
ders, bringing with him at the fame time his own 
two Tons, who were alfo very young. Then, 
after having expatiated in the mo ft moving terms 
with tears in his eyes, upon the deplorable condi¬ 
tion of his whole unfortunate family, confidering 
himfelf as one upon the brink of deftrudtion, he 
compared himfelf to foldiers that made their will 
beiore a battle, and recommended thofe tender in¬ 
fants to the Roman People, leaving them under 
their care and tuition. This fight, attended with 
the difcourfe and tears of a vehement orator, moved 
and changed every body. The juft indignation 
they had conceived on the meer relation of Galba’s 
cruel treachery to the Spaniards on a fudden gave 
place to compafTicn and indulgence •, and the per- 

i’on whom every body in their thoughts had deemed 
unworthy of grace, was acquitted without a fingle 
fufirage againft him : fuch force and fway has elo¬ 
quence over mankind! 

CrJ'izna- Another criminal, fome years after, was not fo 
tioncf fortunate. This was L. Hoftilius Tubulus, a 

man equally void of honour and fhame, who 
cTAl during the year of his Prmtcrfhip, when he pre- 

OJpplLdit ^ ^ m 

liTi. fided in trying afiaflins, had publickly fold juftice, 
A.R. 611. without obferving any meafures. As loon as his 

'term of office expired, P. Sccevola, Tribune of 
the People attacked him ^ and the trial was referred 


return fereoat. Quod item a- 
pud Catonem fcriptam video : 

Is in putris & Li cry mis uj'ui 
tjfct, feezes cum daturum fu - 

t/fe. De Orau i, 


Eo faclo miugata condone, 
qui omnium confenfu petitu- 
rus erat, pene nullum trifle 

iuEfagiumhabuit, Val.Max, 


to 

m ■ + 
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to the decifion of Cn. Servilius Caepio, one of the 
Confuls. Tubuius did not ftay till it was to come 
on, and difappeared. It was a frequent cuftom 
at Rome to be fatisfied with this voluntary banifli- 
ment, to which criminals condemned thcmfelvcs. 

But fo a vile a v/retch as this was thought unworthy 
of fo gentle a puniftiment. Tubuius was cited to 
appear, and forefeeing that he ffiould be condemned 
to be ftrangled in prifon, he chofe rather to poifon 
himlelf. 

The following year gives us an example of Severe fa- 
paternal feverity capable of making one tremble, fence of 
Deputies from Macedonia laid complaints before ^l anilus 
the Senate againft D. Silanus, who during his 
command in that province, had committed many own fin. 
oppreffions in it. Manlius Torquatus, the * fa-Val.Max. 
thcr of the accufed, a Senator of extraordinary Vm 8 * 
merit, defired that no fentence might be paffed 
upon his fon, till he had examined into the affair 
himfelf. No difficulty was made to grant him 
this, as every body placed great confidence in his 
abilities and probity. He heard both fides during 
two days, and on the third declared his fon guilty, 
and in confequence forbade him ever to appear 
before him. Silanus, after fo fad a fentence could 
no longer fupport the light, and hanged himfelf 
out of defpair. The father, through a rigour it 
is hard to praife, would not fo much as affift at his 
funeral; but being of the profeffion of the bar, 
remained calmly at home, anfwering thofe who 
came to confult him as ufual. This behaviour 
fpeaks the heir and defendant of that Manlius 
Torquatus, who had caufed the head of his vifto- 
rious fon to be cut off. But ought this zeal 
to be carried fo far as to ftifie the lentiments of 
pature ? 


f fhe fan of Manlius bad bun adopted by qne Silanus f 


Nq 
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5 dp:a Af- No glory, no fervices rendered the State, ex- 
r;r :^ 3 ' tfr ' em pted a Roman citizen from the vexations of the 

Tribunes. We have feen a glaring example of 
this in the perlon of the firft Scipio Africanus, 
The fecond experienced the fame trial, but extri¬ 
cated himfeif more fuccefsfully. He had been 
Cenfor, and whilft he exercifed that office, would 
have noted and degraded Claudius Afellus a Ro¬ 
man Knight, who v/as protected from this difgrace 
folely by the oppofition of the other Cenfor Mum- 
A. 3 .. 613,rnius. This Claudius retained the warmed re- 
or 614. fentment againft Scipio, and being become Tri¬ 
bune, he accufed him before the People; on what 
pretence and for what crime the monuments come 
down to us 2re filent. Scipio wonderfully fuftained 
his character of magnanimity. He did not put 
on mourning nor appear ns a fuppliant: and even 
derided his adverfary with an air of fupericrity 
that fate very well upon fo great a man. This 
affair had no confequence. 

Tte p.ccujn Scipio himfeif, feveral years after, and when lie 
Cam, had added the deflruclion of Numantia to that of 
r-Jcz h Carthage, accufcd L. Cotta. The authors, who 

fpeak of this affair, do not mention the 
vhkut fuppofe, that Cotta was undoubtedly 
Czcii. n. guilty. The caufe was pleaded feven times before 
69. k projudgment was paffed. For the Romans knew 
Mur. n. nothing of proceedings in writing: and when a 
Val C2U ^ e a f ter having been pleaded on both Titles did 

not appear Efficiently clear, they decreed, that it 
mould be reheared at new expences. At length 
the eishth time that Cotta’s affair came on, he was 
acquitted. It is faid, that the accufer’s too great 
power fared the accufed •, the judges having appre¬ 
hended, that the condemnation of Cotta might be 
alcribed to Scipio’s credit. A weak pretext 
this. It would indeed be horrid iniquity, that the 
power of an adverfary Ihould caufe an innocent 

perfon 


n 
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cogm- 


perfon to be condemned : but that is no juft reafon 
for acquitting a criminal. 

I cannot conclude what regards trials better, Singular 
than by a faft, which ia my opinion reftedts great conduSi of 

honour upon the Roman Bar, and ftill more upon 
L^lius, Scipio’s friend. He was to plead a criminal a 
affair in which fome publicans, or farmers of the caufe. 
publick revenues were concerned, the 
zance of which the Senate had referred to the Con- 
fills. He pleaded with his ulual exaftnefs and 
elegance. But the Confuls were not convinced 
and decreed it ihould be heard a fecond time. A 
new pleading of Lxlius, ftill more elaborate and 
precife enfued, and judgment was ftill refpited, and 
a new trial ordered. The farmers re-condufted 
L^elius to his houfe, expreffing the utmoft grati¬ 
tude, and defiring him not to be difcouraged. He 
anfvvered, “ that he had the greateft confideration 
“ for them •, and that he had manifefted it by taking 
“ this affair upon him. That he had employed all the 
“ pains in it, of which he was capable. But that the 
u belt they could do, would be to apply to Galba, 

“ who being a more vehement orator than himfelf, 

<c would throw more warmth and force into the 
“ manner of pleading their caufe, and probably 
“ carry it in their favour.” They took his advice, 
and applied to Galba, who, being to fupply the 
place of fo great a man, long refufed to take their 
defence upon him, and 1 was fcarce prevailed upon 
at length to do fo by their earned: follicitations. 

He employed all the next day in ftudying the caufe, 
making himfelf perfeftly mafter of it, and in 
preparing and difpofing his proofs. The third day, 
which was that on which it was to be heard, he 
fliut himfelf up in a detached vaulted clofet, with 
fome learned flaves, who were his fecretaries. 

When he was informed, that the Confuls had taken 
their places, he quitted his clofet with his vifage 

and 
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and eyes all in fiames, as if he had juft been pro¬ 
nouncing his pleading. It was even obferved, 
that his (laves had been treated with feverity, a 
proof that he was as violent a mafter as he was a 
vehement orator. The audience was very nu¬ 
merous, and in great expectation; and L^lius 
was prefent. Galba began to fpeak with fo much 
force and eloquence, that he was interrupted by 
appiaufes at almoft every part 6f his pleading, 
and he fo happily employed both the force of 
proofs and the vehemence of paffions, that the 
Farmers entirely carried their caufe, and were 
acquitted. 

Such a fuccefs in thefe circumftances did Galba 
great honour: but the modeft and equitable beha¬ 
viour of L^lius was no lefs admired; which 
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fhewed, [a) that in thofe times the perfons of the 
firft rank at the bar were void of all mean jea- 
loufy, did each other juftice, and were glad to 
praife the merit and talents of others. We (b) alfo 
fee on this occafton, that there is no equality be¬ 
tween the two kinds of eloquence; of which the 
one confines itfelf to informing the judges with 
exactnefs and perfpicuity, and the other in a man¬ 
ner raviihes their confent by an irrefiftible vio- 

* 

lence ; and that the latter infinitely excels the 
former. 

I have faid that Tubulus, who was condemned 
in the 6 x i ih year, had prefided as Prsetor in tri¬ 
als for aflaffination. It was therefore before that 


Pro. ton. 


(a) Era: omnino turn mos, 
ctin rslzquis rebus melior, fie 
in hoc ipfo humanior, ut fa- 
ciles eiTent ia iuum cuique 
tribaendo. Brut. 

{b} Ex hac Rutiliana narra- 
tione fzfpicari licet cum dure 
iiimms lint in Oratore kudes. 


una fubtiliter difputandi ad 
docendnm, altera graviter a- 
gendi ad animos audientium 
permovendosj mukoque plus 
proficiat is qui inflammet Ju- 
dicem, quam ille qui doceat: 
elegantiam in Lselio, vim in 
Galba fuille. Brut* 


time. 
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time, that a change had been made with regard 
the Prserors in the polity of the government of 
Rome, and in the adminiftration of juftice. Ic 
confifts in this; that as before, of the fix Prae¬ 
tors two only remained at Rome to prefide in try¬ 
ing civil caufes, and the four others went either to 
govern the provinces of the empire, or command 
the armies, it was decreed at the time, of which 
we are fpeaking, that they fhould all pafs the 
whole year of their Prastorfhip in the city; two 
with the ufual functions, and the other four to 
take cognizance of certain crimes. It was in this 
manner, that the £)u<cftiones perpetua were inftitu- 
ted, that is, the ordinary tribunals for trying the 
crimes' of caballing, peculation, &c. After hav¬ 
ing paSed, the fear of their Pnetorfhips in thefe 
functions, they were all fix’fent to govern the 
provinces in the quality of Propraetors. All this 
has been related more at large in a diUertation at 
the end of the fecond volume of the Roman 
Hiftory. 

Two motives probably occafioned this change 
to be made: the one that the empire having been 
cohfiderably enlarged by the conqueft of Africa, 
Macedonia, and Achaia, four Praetors were too 
few for the number of the provinces. The other, 
that licentioufnefs and diforders augmenting, the 
neceffity of the ordinary tribunals for checking 
crimes and punifhing criminals, was obvious. 

Scipio in his Cenforfhip ufed his utmoft efforts A.R.610. 
againft degeneracy of manners, and the abufes £ en f or fo l b 
of every kind, that had been introduced at Rome. 

But all his zeal was rendered ineffectual by the 
too great facility of his Collegue, L. Mummius, 
a man of merit in many inftances, but Ample, 
eafy to be deceived, and of that kind of good 
difpofition, that degenerates into weaknefs. Ac¬ 
cordingly, whilft Scipio examined into the con-apudVa- 


Diod. 
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duel of the Senators, Knights, and common Peo¬ 
ple with feverity, and employed the whole autho¬ 
rity of his office in reforming vices, Mummius 
noted none, or even difeharged all thofe that he 
y iSX could, who had been noted by his Collegue. Sci- 

pio could not help complaining of this, and faid 
one day, in a full affembly of the People, “ that 
cc he fhould have exercifed the Cenforfhip in a 
cc manner worthy of the majefly of the Common- 
“ wealth, if he had either had no Collegue, or a 
cc Collegue.” 

O 

Scipio however did not carry his feverity to ex- 
cefs, of which we have a proof in the manner he 
acted in refpedt to a Roman Knight called C. Li- 
cinius Sacerdos. At the review of the Knights, 
when it came to his turn to preRnt himfelf to the 
Cenfors, Scipio faid with a loud voice : I know , 
that C. Lid nil's is perjured , and if any body will 
cccufe kirn , 77 / be a witnefs againff him. No body 
offering themfelves, Scipio addreffing himfelf to 
Val.Max.Licinius ordered him to pafs. I will not note you , 
iv\ i. laid he, that it may not be paid, I adled the part of 

accufer, judge, and witnefs in refpeft to you. Upon 
which Cicero makes this fine reflexion : “ There- 
“ fore (a) this great man, to whofe judgment not 
cc only the Roman People, but foreign nations 
“ referred themfelves, did not think his own con- 
ct feioufnefs fufficed, when the queftion was to 
“ degrade a citizen.” 

I lhall relate another memorable circumftance 
In Scipio’s Cenforfhip. On the clofing of the 
Cenfus it was the cuftom to implore the gods by a 
prayer to augment the power of the Roman Peo¬ 
ple. When the regifler according to that cuftom 

(a) Iraque is cujus arbitrio ignominiam alteriiis conten- 
& populas Romanus & extern tus non fuit. Cic. pro CL 
gemes contents effe confueve- n. 134. 
izni, ipfe fug confcientii ad 


read 
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read this form, Scipio faid, Our power is great 
enough . All that we ought to ajk of the gods , is to 
preferve it in the fame State . And he immediately 
caufed the form to be amended, and it remained 
as he had dictated it from thenceforth. 

In the Cenfus made by the Cenfors Scipio 
and Mummius, the citizens were found to be three 
hundred and twenty eight thoufand three hundred, 
and forty two. 

I ought not to omit here the wife precaution A.R. 612; 
taken by the Senate to banifh the aftroloeers from 

J O 1 /1 • ♦ 

Rome, and to prohibit a new worlhip of Jupiteryy 
Sabazius , which had been introduced there. We*VaLM^. 
have examples of the attention of the Romans to 
reform new and foreign fuperftitions in all times: 
happy had it been, if the old ones, which were 
often as abfurd and Ihameful as thofe they pro- 
fcribed, had not gained greater credit with them ! 

Livy (a) fomewhere fays, that in the fame^ 
manner as difeafes are known before remedies to 
cure them, fo are the crimes which call for th tgainjlop- 
redrefs of laws. Thus the avarice and injuflic 
of the Roman Magiftrates, which continually Brut ’ Io6 ‘ 
increafed, occafioned a very wife law, by which 
the States, whom the Governors of provinces had 
oppreffed and plundered, were authorized to ap¬ 
ply to the Judges for reftitution of what had been 
unjuftly taken from them. Lex Calpurnia de 
pecuniis repetundis. It was propofed by L. Cal- 
purnius Pifo Frugi Tribune, of the People, in the 
beginning of the third Punic war in the Conful- 
Ihip of L. Marcius Cenforinus and M. Manilius. 

It was perhaps this law, that acquired this 
Tribune the honourable furname of Frugi, honeft 
man. 

t 

M Sicut ante morbos ne- prius natce funt, quam leges 
cefle eft cognitos effe, quam quxiismodumfacerent. Li<v. 
remedia eorum j lie cnpiditates xxxiv. 3. 
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The exceffive expences made at Rome in en¬ 
tertainments were alfo the occafion of pafling 
different laws for putting a ftop to the laxury of 
the Table. 

The law Orchia was the firft, fo called from 
C. Orchius, Tribune of the People, whopropofed 
it in the 569th year of Rome, in the ConfuMhip 
of Ck Fabius -Labeo and M. Claudius Marcellus. 
It only prelcribed the number of the guefls. Cato 
often complained in his harangues, that it was not 
obferved. 

Twenty two years after, that is, in the 591ft 
of Rome, appeared the law Fannia. The for¬ 
mer, far from remedying the evil, had only aug¬ 
mented it in leaving perfons at liberty to be at 
what expence they pleafed, provided they did not 
exceed the number of guefts prefcribed by it: this 
went to the root of the evil, by fixing the expence 
itfelf. It was preceded by a decree of the Senate, 
which ordained that the principal citizens, who at 
the time of the games in honour of the mother of 
the gods made entertainments for each other, 
fhould take an oath to the Confuls not to expend 
at each of them above an hundred and twenty 
cjjeSy or thirty fefterces, that is, about three fhil- 
iings and fix-pence of our money, exclufively of 
garden-fluff, paftry, and wine; that they fhould 
ufe no wine but of the growth of the country ; and 
fhould have no plate exceeding an hundred pounds 
in weight (about the fame weight Troy,) The law 
Tamtia , which was paffed in confequence of this 
refolution of the Senate, was more exprefs in re- 
fpecc to the diftindtion of the days, allowing art 
hundred ajfes for entertainments on certain feffi- 
vals, thirty offs ten times a month, and only ten 
on the other days, which are about three*pence of 
our money. This law was called Fannia from the 
Conful Fannius, who propofed it. 


The 




* The law Didia was inftituted eighteen years Macrob; 
after, An. Rom. 609. It decreed, that not only 
the city of Rome, but all Italy* and every gueft, 
as well as the perfon who gave the entertainment, 
fhould be iubjeft to the penalties of the law 
Fannia. • • • 

The law Licinia is afcribed by feveral of the 'Macrob. 
Learned to the 6 ^d year of Rome. P. Lici- Aul.Gell. 
nius-Craffus Dives,' then Tribune, was its author. n ‘ 2 *‘ 
The warmth for putting it in execution was fo 
great, that the Senate decreed it fhould be ob- 
ferved as foon as propofed* without waiting till it 
had received its final authority from the fuffrages 
of the People,- which could not take place accord¬ 
ing to cuflom, till after three market-days, that 
is, till twenty feven days after its promulgation. 

It differed little from the law Fannin, and was 
only a kind of confirmation of-it. It decreed, 
that on the Calends, Nones, and Market-days, the 
citizens fhould not expend above thirty ajfes, that 
is lefs than fixpence of our money; and that on 
the other not excepted days, no more than three 
pound of frelh, and one of fait meat fhould be 
ufed, without including fruits. 

Some other regulations were afterwards made: 
but luxury, always too ftrong for the laws, conti¬ 
nually broke the barriers pains were taken to ob- 
pofe to it. 

I am amazed, that thefe Legiflators, fo fever z Abufe of 
againfl: the luxury of the table, did not extend tke fubUck 
their views to another abufe, againfl: which Scipio^^y 
inveighs with vehemence, in a difcourfe, of which Ja aUon ' 
Macrobius has preferved a fragment. This abufe Sat, ii.io, 
confifted in the fuffering of publick fchools at 
Rome to be kept by Comedians, to which young 
perfons of both fexes were fent to learn the art of 
gefture, and to declaim, the art of accompanying 
the pronunciation of verfes with motions of the 

Vol. VIII. Y body. 
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body. Thefe mafters, who were of loofe man¬ 
ners, often taught their pupils to perform lafcivi- 
ous motions, entirely capable of extinguiftnng all 
fenfe of modefty. Scipio makes bitter complaints 
of this pra&ice. u Our (a) youth, fays he, go 
“ to the fchool of the actors to learn to pronounce 
“ verfes as on the ftage; an exercife, which our 
“ anceftors confidered as a profeffion for (laves. 
“ Boys, and girls of condition, came to thefe 
“ fchools. But in what company were they ? I 
“ have myfelf feen, adds he, a boy in one of 
“ thefe fchools, (which fight made me deplore 
“ the fate of the Commonwealth) I have feen a 
“ boy, I fay, the fon of one who was a&ually 
“ a candidate for office, performing a fpeech to 
“ the found of a kind of tabor, or a dance, capable 
“ of making a Have void of (hame blulh.” Such 
an education muft undoubtedly have had a great 
tendency to corruption of manners. To what 
enormities muft not an youth fo educated natu¬ 
rally give themfelves up ! 

The laws, of which it remains for me to 
fpeak, have a different view from the preceding. 
They tend either to aggrandize the power of the 
People, or to exempt them from dependence on 
the Great. 

(a) Eunt in ludum hiftri- maxime mifertum eft, puerum 
onum ; difaint cantare: qus bullamm pedtoris filium non 
majores noftri ingenuis probo minorem annis duodecim cum 
Aider voluerant. Eant, in- crotalis faltare, quam faltado- 
qozia, in ladum {kltatorium in- nem impudicus fervulus ho- 
cer cincedos virgines puerique nefte faltare non pofTet. Scipio 

ingenui. -In his (vidi) u- apud Macrcb. * 

num, quod me Reipublics 


* la the inUfprtl oner. 5/ this I hove fdlowed the Abbe Du S«s 

upsr. Ses Refieiion upon Painting and Poetry, Vol, III. Seft. 
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The Tribune C. Cicinius Craffus, to make hisA.R.606; 
court to the People, and mortify the Senate, pro- Lanu ^ lct ~ 

^ • « a a 917/7 //iff** 


poled a change in the creation of the Pontiffs, n ^ingthi 
and to transfer the choice of them to the People; ehaionof 
whereas hitherto it had always been made by the Pontiffs . 

college of Pontiffs themfelves. Lselius, then ^ ic ’. de - 
Prsetor, fpoke ftrongly againtl this propofal, mic * 9 # 
fhewing how dangerous it was to make any inno¬ 
vations in matters of Religion. This motive, to 
which the multitude is very fenfible, caufed a law 
entirely popular to be rejected by the fuffrages 
of the People. 

The next laws regard fecrecy in giving fuffra¬ 
ges, concerning which the perfons of confequence 
feem to have been divided in opinion. Till the A.R.6»3 9 
6 nth year of Rome, the fuffrages had been given Scruttn y 

1 . \r -a. i . i ° introduced 

viva voce in chining magiitrates: and it does not at Rofne itl 
appear, that this manner of proceeding in electing theeUahn 
them had any inconvenience, as no change had °f ma g' l ~ 
ever been propofed in it. It had even this ad-^^ e 
vantage, when any one propofed perfons without ^ 
merit for offices, the founder part of the citizens 34. 
could make him fenfible of the confequences, and 
bring him over to a better opinion. We have 
often feen that the People, efpecially on impor¬ 
tant occafions, came readily into the fentiments 
and remonftrances of the citizens, who made tjie 


publick good their view. 

But when the great and powerful began pub- 

lickly to abufe their authority in order to give the 
law in eleftions, employing not only promifes, but 
even menaces and violence, the People conceived 
thoughts of preferving their' liberty from their at¬ 
tempts, by no longer giving their fuffrages viva 
voce , but by ferutiny; fo that each citizen threw 
into a locked vote-box, that had an opening at 
top, a note with the name of the perfon he voted 
for, inferibed upon it. Cicero elegantly defines 

Y 2 this 
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DeLeg. this method of proceeding in elections, tabeihm 
Agrar. ad vindicem tacit £ likertatis: 66 A certain method of 
Nep. a.4. u preferving the liberty of fuffrages by the fe- 

tC crecy of fcrutiny.” But on another fide this 
method is only more liable to corruption, deli¬ 
vering thofe who do ill from the fhame of being 
known. Human things are of this kind, and al¬ 
ways have two afpedts. 

However it were, this law which eftablifhed 
the method of fcrutiny for the election of the ma- 
iftrates, w'as called Gabinia , from the name of Ga- 
binius, Tribune of the People, who propofed it. 

He was a man of neither birth nor merit. 

Two years after alfo, the fame method of fcrutiny 
■was introduced alfo in trials by L. Caffius, Tribune 
of the People, and from his name the law was 
called Ccjfia. The Conful iEmilius, famous for 
his eloquence, employed the whole force of it for 
preferving the antient cuftom. One of Caffius’s 
Collegues alfo oppofed it: but he at length rofe 
up, and it was believed, that he defifted by the 
advice of Scipio Africanus. Thus the law was 
accepted. 

Carbo, a very feditious citizen, extended it to 
the Afiemblies of the People in which the inftitu- 
ticn of laws was determined. 

Only one kind of trials were exempted from 
the method of fcrutiny: Thefe were thofe before 
the People for crimes of high treafons. Caffius 
had exprefsly excepted this fingle cafe. Cariius 
introduced fcrutiny alfo in this point3 and, if we 
may believe Cicero, he repented it all his life. 


The rr.etl-od 
of Jcrutinj 
is a if5 in¬ 
troduced in 
trials . 

Deleg.iii. 

34 , 35 - 

Brut. 


After¬ 
wards in 
the making 
of laws. 

Del.g. 
iU. 34. 
And laf:!f 

in trials 
for tr£af:n. 

Ibid. 36. 


Wars Abroad. 


To compleat the relation of all that I have left 
untouched, it remains for me to fpeak of two 
wars of little importance, and of that of the (laves 

in 
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in Sicily, which gave the Romans great employ¬ 
ment. 


Ap. Claudius being Conful with CK Metellus A.R.608. 
Macedonius, had Gaul for his province. The M' us 
Salaffi, who inhabited the country, now called 
the valley of Aofte , had a quarrel with their neigh- m t } )e § a . 
bours concerning a river neceffary to the working lajfi, and 
of certain gold mines then fuccefsfully carried on tr J um ph* 
in that country. Appius was appointed to ter - ^ 
minate this difference. But proud and haughty, daughter 
like all the reft of his family, and befides jealous a wjial. 
ot the glory of his Collegue, he was refolved at Fi-einjh. ^ 

all events to acquire the honour of a triumph. He ' m * 
therefore gave the caufe entirely for the neighbours 
of the Salaffi, whom he thereby reduced to take 
arms. He was defeated in a firft battle, and loft 
five thoufand men. But he had his revenge after¬ 
wards, and killed the Salaffi five thoufand on 


their fide. This was a great lofs for that People. 

They fubmitted in confequence: and Appius re¬ 
turned to Rome, fo fully allured that he delerved a 
triumph, that he did not fo much as demand it, 
but only alked a decree for being permitted to take 
the money for defraying .the expences of it out ol 
the publick treafury. This being refufed, he took 
the. expence upon himfelf, and undertook to tri¬ 
umph. A Tribune of the People oppofed it, and 
even threatened to have him pulled by force out 
of his chariot. Claudia, the daughter of Ap¬ 
pius, who was a Veftal, faved her father from this 
affront. She placed herfelf by his fide in his 
chariot, and the Tribune, refpedting in her the . 
facred charadter with which file was invefted, did 
not venture to execute his menace. Thus triumph- 
ed Appius, with more glory to his daughter, t ian /ubjeShdto 
himfelf. the Rq- 


The Ardyseni, a People of Illyricnm, 


ravaged the lands 


a People of Illyricnm, had Z au -\ 
of fome of the Roman allies, 3^ jj- 
Y 3 and 
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and even part of Italy in their neighbourhood. 
The Senate having caufed complaints to be made 
to them ineffectually by Deputies, fent a body of 
ten thoufand foot and five hundred horfe againft 
them. On the fight of this army, the Barbarians 
fubmitted to all the conditions it was thought proper 
to impofe upon them. They foon forgot their 
promifes, and renewed their ravages. The Con- 
ful Ser. Fulvius Flaccus was ordered to march 
againft them, who loon reduced them to reafon; 
and in order to put a final end to theft courfes, he 
removed them from the fea into the midland 
country. Being forced there to apply themfelves 
to hu(bandry for fubfiftance, they became as 
pacinck as they had before been turbulent and 
unruly. 


War of the Slaves in S icily. 

Diod. a- From the end of the fecond Punic war, that is 
pad Phot, during more than fixty years, Sicily had enjoyed 
& Valei. profound tranquillity, and in the arms of peace 

had applied folely to the cultivation of lands, 
and the corn-trade, in which its whole wealth con- 
lifted. (a) Accordingly the wife Cato called it the 
granary of the commonwealth, and the nurfing- 
mother of the Roman People. This trade inriched 
not only the inhabitants of the ifland, but a great 
(b) number of Roman citizens, who invited by the 
nearnefs of fituation, went thither regularly every 
year to make confiderable purchafes of grain; or 


(a ) Itaque ille M. Cato 
Sapiens cellam penariam rei- 
public2noane, nutricem plebis 
Romans, Siciliam nominavit. 
Cic. 23 Virr. 11. 5. 

(£) Multis locuplerioribus 
c’v bus ut^tnar quod haber.t 
propinqaam, hdeiem, fructuo* 


famque provinciam—quos ilia 
partim mercibus fuppeditandis 
cum qmeftu compendioque 
dimittit; partim retlnet, ut 
arare, ut pafeere, ut negotiari 
libear, ut denique Cedes ac do¬ 
micil ium collocare. Ibid. 6. 


fettled 
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fettled there with their families, and cultivated the 
lands they had acquired there. 

' It is eafy to conceive, that a great number of 
flaves were neceffary for cultivating a country of 
fuch great extent and fertility as Sicily. We fhall 
fee that the number of thofe, who took arms, a- 
mounted to almod two hundred thoufand. This 
multitude of (laves would have been of great ad¬ 
vantage to Sicily, if their mafters had treated 
them with humanity; and they had been in the 
lead of the charafter of the perfon to whom Seneca 
writes in thefe terms: “ I hear ( a) with joy 
“ from thofe that come from you, that you live 
“ familiarly with your flaves. This agrees well 
“ with one of your prudence and learning. But, 
« fome may fay, they are (laves, They ought ra- 

“ther to fay they are men, companions, nay 
“ friends of an inferior clafs. — Continue to be 
M loved and refpe&ed, rather than feared by 
“ your flaves. It was thus the antient Romans 
“ lived. Our forefathers called the matter of the 
“ houfe, the father of the family; and his fer- 
“ vants and flaves, his family/ 5 Corruption of 
manners has changed this fine order. 

When luxury, the natural confequenee of great 
riches, had gained ground amongft the inhabitants 
of this ifland, it extinguifhed all fenfe of equity 
and humanity in their minds, and (b) the flaves 
were treated not like men, but beads, and with 
more cruelty than beads: for care is taken to feed 


( a) Libcnter ex his qui a te 
veniunt cognovi, familiaritcr 
te cum fervis tuis vivere. Hoc 
prudentiam tuam, hoc erndi- 
tfoneni decet. Servi funt ? 
imo homines. Servi funt ? 
imQ contubemales. Servi funt? 

imo humites amici. — Colant 
potias te, quam timeant—Ma- 


jores noftri dominum, patrem 
familis appellaverunt: fervos, 
familiares. Stnec Epift. 47. 

[b) AHa interim crudelia & 
inhumana prsetereo, quod nec 
tanquam hominibus quidem, 
fed tanquam jumentis abuti- 
mur. Settee. Efjji, 47. 

y 4 
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oxen and horfes to enable them to perform all the 
fervice they can; whereas thefe inhuman rich, 
men frequently refufe their flaves the molt in- 
difpenfable neceffaries of life, not to mention the 
blows and other barbarous ufage inflifted upon 
them. 

Thofe unhappy wretches, driven .to extremity 
by want, took to robbing; and as the credit.of 
their mailers prevented the Praetors from doing 
iuftice upon thefe thieves, there was foon no fecurity 
throughout Sicily, it became a very murtherous 
abode. This trade of robbing was an 
which prepared the flaves for war, in accuftoming 
them to rapine and violence, enuring their bodies 
to fatigues, and rendering their courage more favage 
and brutal. In their meetings they reproached 
each other, that being, as they were, a numerous 
and flourilhing youth, they Ihould be folely em¬ 
ployed in feeding the pomp and luxury of a fmall 
number of voluptuous men. Every thing tended 
to a general revolt. 

One Eunus, a native of Syria, then the (lave 
of a citizen of Enna, called Antigenes, was very 
adlive in fomenting this difpofltion. • He boafted 
his Ikill in magick, and pretended to know future 
events, and to converfe \yith the gods,. who had 
allured him, that he Ihould one day be a King, 
In venting his pretended oracles, he breathed 
flames out of his mouth, in which he held a nut 
with an hole at each end, full of combuftible matter 
that he had fet on fire. His mailer diverted him- 
felf with feeing him play thefe tricks, and far 
from oppofing them, carried him with him to the 
houfes where he ate, to divert the company. 
There he was interrogated concerning his future 
Sovereignty: the guefts by way of joke defired 
him to have them in his favour, when he came to 
be King; and upon his afluranees, that he would 

treat 
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treat them in a very kind and gracious manner, he 
was rewarded with fomething good from the table. 
This manner of jefting foon became a very ferious 
affair, and the kindnefs of thofe, who had familiari¬ 
zed themfelves thus with this flave, was rewarded 
by very effe&ual and effential fervices. 

The confpiracy broke out at the houfe of Da- 
mophilus. He was one of the richeft inhabitants 
of Enna, and matter of a prodigious number of 
Oaves, whom he treated with unheard of barba¬ 
rity and cruelty; an haughty, infolent, brutal 
man, who had the train and equipage of a Prince, 
and made entertainments, that exceeded all that has 
ever been faid of thofe of Perfia in magnificence. 
His wife, Megallis, the worthy fpoufe of fuch an 
hufband, imitated his haughtinefs and cruelty in 
every thing. Their Oaves, to the number of four 
hundred, were the firft that fet up the ftandard of 
revolt. After having conlulted Eunus, who pro- 
mifed them good fuccefs in the name of the gods, 
they placed him at their head, and having armed 
themlelves as well as they could with ftaves, pali- 
fades, fpits, and whatever they could find, they 
entered Enna in good order*, and all the Oaves in 
the city having joined them, they plundered the 
houfes, and committed all kinds of excefles and 
cruelties in them. Knowing that Damophilus and 
his wife were at their country-houfe, which was 
very nigh, they feized them, dragged them into 
the city in chains, and having carried them to 
the theatre, which was the place of the aflfembly, 
they accufed them in form, tried them, maflacred 
Damophilus upon the fpot, and delivered up Me¬ 
gallis to the female Oaves, who after having made 
her fuffer a thoufand indignities, threw her head-r 
long from the top of a tower or fame rock. 

The 
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The fate of this mercilefs mafteris daughter is 
entirely remarkable. She was of a quite different 
charafter from her father and mother, and full of 
good-nature, humanity, and companion %for thofe 
who fuffered. She confoled thofe unhappy (laves 
when they had been cruelly ill-ufed and beaten. 
If they were put in prifon, fhe carried them pro- 
vilions. In a word, (he relieved them in all things 
to the utmoft of her power. By this conduit fhe 
had gained their hearts •, and experienced that ef¬ 
fect very happily on this occafion. This infolent 
and brucal multitude, amidfl their greateft fury, 
remembered her goodnefs to them. They treated 
her with refpedt, paid her all kinds of honours, 
and caufed her to be conduced in fafety to rela¬ 
tions of hers at Catana. 

Eunus alfo kept his word with the inhabitants 
of Enna, to whom he had promifed his protec¬ 
tion. He faved them from the (laughter in which 
all the reft of the city were involved. 

As he had acquired great authority by his jug¬ 
gling tricks and fanaticifm, the revolted (laves de¬ 
clared him their King. There was no ©ccafion 
for violence to make him comply with their 
choice. He immediately affumed the fceptre, 
diadem, and other marks of the fovereignty. He 
appointed his officers, gave his female * compa¬ 
nion, who as well as himfelf was a Syrian, the 
name of Queen, caufed himfelf to be called Anti- 
ochus, and decreed that his new fubjefts fhould 
take the name of Syrians. In lefs than three 
days fix thoufand men joined him, who armed 
themfelves as well as they could. He ran from 
city to city, and town to town, fet open all the 
places where (laves were (hut up, and augmented 


* I ufe this term, becau/e marriage between flaw was not au 
tbsrhud by the laws. 


his 
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his forces to fuch a degree, that he ventured to 
come to blows with the Roman troops lent a- 
gainft him, and defeated them on feveral oc- 

cafions. 

* 

Cleon, on another fide, in imitation of Eunus, 
having put himielf at the head of a body of 
flaves, began to ruin'the territory of Agrigentum, 
and in the fpace of thirty days drew together five 
thoufand men. It was believed at firft, that thele 
two bodies of flaves, divided in intereft, would 
deftroy each other. But this proved a miftake. 
On the firft order that Cleon received from Eunus, 
he declared for him, and went with his troops to 
fubmit to the command of the new King, 

It is eafy to judge what horrid ravages and cru¬ 
elties a multitude of domeftick enemies commit¬ 
ted againft Sicily, who knew neither laws, fhame, 
nor fentiments of humanity. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, that they treated prifoners of war with 
the utmoft barbarity, cutting off their hands and 
even their whole arms. The fame author has pre- 
ferved a deplorable adventure, which it is impof- 
fible to read without being much affefted. Gor- 
gus, one of the moft illuftrious and richeft citizens 
of Murgantia, being abroad to hunt, perceived a 
band of thefe robbers coming towards him. He 
immediately fled towards the city •, but as he was 
on foot, he had little hopes of efcaping. At this 
inftant his father arrived on horfeback, and imme¬ 
diately difmounted to make his fon get up. The 
fon could not refolve to fave his life by abandon¬ 
ing his father to perifti •, and the father had the 
fame fentiments in refpecft to the fon. They de¬ 
puted, and intreated each other with tears, with¬ 
out being able to prevail on either fide. This mu* 
tuai tendernels was fatal to both. The robbers ar¬ 
rived, and mafiacred father and fon together. 


The 
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The battles with the Romans were no lefs 
fuccefsful to the rebels, than their robberies, 
Florus mentions to the number of four Pmors, 
who were beaten by them, Manilius, Lentulus, 
Pifo, and Hypfeus. So many victories very much 
augmented Eunus’s army; that now amounted to 
feventy thoufand men; and'it was believed, that 
adding all that had revolted in the different parts 
of Sicily together, they would form the number of 
AJR 6’S. two hundred thoufand. The Romans then per¬ 
ceived, that thefe revolts merited great attention, 
and they fent the conful, C. Fulvius, the Collegue 
cf Scipio Africanus, into Sicily. It does not 
appear, that this General gained any great ad¬ 
vantages. 

This fpirit of revolt, like a contagious difeafe, 
fpread into Italy, and even into the city of Rome. 
A confpiracy formed by an hundred and twenty 
Haves was dilcovered there. They were feized, 
and put to death. It was known, from their own 
confeffion, that the Haves of feveral cities of Italy 
had entered into this confpiracy. Q^Metellus and 
Cn. Servilius Caepio were charged with this affair. 
They deftroyed four thoufand Haves at Sinuelfa; 
and caufed four hundred and fifty to be hanged at 
Minturnae. 

This evil lhewed itfelf in feveral provinces: but 
in Sicily efpecially it continued to make ftrange 
A.R. 6:q. havock. The Conful L. Calpurnius Pifo, who 

h^d. fucceeded Fulvius, put a flop to its progrefs 
by the good order and feverity of difcipline he 
VjL , Vzlx re-eftablifhed amongft the troops. C. Titius, who 
-j. " "commanded a body of cavalry, having fuffered 

Eronria. himfelf to be furrounded by the Haves, had 
Iv1 • furrendered to them, and delivered up his arms, 

on condition of having his life faved. Pifo con¬ 
demned him to remain, during all the time he 

fhould 
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fhould ferve, from morning to night bare-foot in 
the principal place of the camp, in a robe cut 
ignominioufly, and a tunic without a girdle, all 
marks of infamy. He was forbade to frequent the 
baths, or goto any entertainment; and all his men 
were difmounted, and obliged to ferve in the 
companies of (lingers, who were confidered as 
the meaneft corps in the army. So diftinguiihed 
a punifhment kept all the troops and officers 
to their duty, and was followed by good fuccefs. 

The* rebels incenfed againft the Mamertines, who 
had alone kept their (laves in obedience and fubmif- 
fion, becaufe they had always treated them with 
goodnefs and humanity, aftually befieged their* 
city, Meffina, with numerous troops. Pifo made his 
army march againft them, and gave them battle. 

Eight thoufand remained upon the fpot, and all 
that were taken prifoners were crucified. In dif- VaLMax, 
tributing the rewards to thole, who had fignalized iv. 3. 
themfelves in the battle, he declared that his fon 
deferved a crown of gold of three pounds in 
weight; but, as it did not become a magiftrate 
to put the Commonwealth to the expence of a 
prefent, that was to enter his own houfe, he would 
diftinguifh the honour of the reward from the 
value of the matter; that ( a ) as his General he 
actually granted him the honour, but as his father 
he would fecure the value to him by his will. 

Such a delicacy confirms the furname of Frugi that 
had been given to Pifo, and is worthy of him, 
who had firft eftablifhed the law againft the extortion 
of magiftrates. 

It was the Conful P. Rupilius, who had the A.R.6ZC, 
honour of having terminated the war of the (laves 

(a) Ut honorem publice a duce, pretium a patre privatim 

acciperet. 

• . 

in 
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in Sicily. They were in poffeffion of many places: 
but two in particular conftituted their ftrength, 
Enna and Tauromenium * and Rupilius conceived, 
that if he could take them, it would be a certain 

means to purge Sicily of them, and entirely to 
extirpate them. He began with Tauromenium, 
a very well fortified city, which made a long and 
vigorous defence. As the Conful was mafter at 
lea, it could receive no provifions on that fide* 
and all the convoys by land were intercepted. The 
famine became fo horrible, that they ate their own 
wives and children. The city was at length taken, 
and all the fiaves that remained were put to death, 
after having fufrerea the moft cruel torments. 

The Conful then moved to Enna. That city 
was confidered as impregnable, and had a nu¬ 
merous garrifon: but it loon wanted provifions. 
Cleon, who commanded in it, having made a Talley 
with all his befi: treops, after having long fought 
like a defperate man, who expected no quarter from 
the enemy, was at length taken, and died fome 
days after of his wounds. His dead body, which 
was expofed to the view of the befieged, entirely 
difeouraged them. Some, to have their lives 
faved, delivered up the place to the Romans by 
treachery. Twenty thoufand ilaves perifhed in 
thefe two cities. 

Eunus, that imaginary King, efcaped into 
fteep and almoft inacceffible places, with fix hun¬ 
dred men, that ccmpofed his guard. Rupilius 
purfued them thither and attacked them vigoroufly. 
He foon reduced them to defpair, and they all 
killed one another, to avoid the fhame and cruel 
torments prepared for them. Eunus was too defi- 
rous of life to follow their example: he hid him- 
felf in dark and deep caves, from whence he was 
taken, attended only by four companions of his 

fortune, 
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fortune, who were (the thing is remarkable, 
and fliews the effeminacy of this mock King ) 
his cook, baker, bather, and the fool, that di¬ 
verted him at table. He was thrown into a 
dungeon, .where he perilhed foon after of the loufy 
difeafe. 

Rupilius, to leave no remains nor fufpicion 
of troubles and revolts in Sicily, made the tour 
of the whole ifland with a detachment of chofen 
troops \ and after having entirely re-eftabliflied 
peace, he applied himfelf, in concert with the 
ten commiffioners the Senate had fent thither for 
that purpofe, to inftitute fuch wife regulations, as 
were highly approved by the people, and confi- 
dered as the foundations of the publick tranquil¬ 
lity. This Rupilius, as we fee, was a man of 
ability and merit-, but not of birth. The Siciii- y a j Max 
ans were without doubt much furprized to have a v i. 9 . 
perfon to regard as a Conful and Legislator whom 
they had feen in their ifland as an officer of the 
revenue. The favour of Scipio Africanus, who 
knew men as well as things, had much contri¬ 
buted to raife him to the Confulfhip. 

After he had regulated the affairs of Sicily, he 
returned to Rome with his army. He had done 
adtions, which indifpenfably deferved a triumph. 

But it was judged that the meannefs of the ene¬ 
mies had in fome meafure degraded fo fignal 
an honour. It was thought fufficient to grant 
him only the inferior triumph, called Ovatio. 

Attains King of Pergamus died about the War with 
614th year of Rome. His nephew, who had An P Qnl - 
the fame name, with the furname of Philometor, p' cinfll 
fucceeded him in his kingdom, but not in his Supplem. 
virtues. For, as .if he had intended to make his 
fubjedis regret the lofs of him, he abandoned 
himfelf to all kinds of excefs and debauchery. 

Happily 
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Happily for them his reign was fhort, and conti¬ 
nued only five years. 

Having no children, he made a will, by 
which he appointed the Roman People his heirs.- 
Eudemus of Pergamus carried it to Rome. 

But Ariftonicus, who gave himfelf out as def- 
cended from the royal family, endeavoured to get 
poffeflion of the States of Attalus. And in¬ 
deed he was the fon of Eumenes, but not legiti¬ 
mate. 

He foon formed a confiderable party, as well 
by the favour of the people accuftomed to be go¬ 
verned by Kings, as the aid of the (laves, who 
at that time had revolted in Afia againft their 
mafters, as thofe of Sicily had done, and for the 
fame reafons. Neither the refiftanee of many 
cities, who refufed to acknowledge him, nor the 
fuccours fent thofe cities by the Kings of Bithy- 
nia and Cappadocia, could flop his progrefs. The 
Senate of Rome deputed five Ambaffadors or 
Commiffioners, whofe unarmed authority produced 
A.R.621. no effeft. The Romans at length made an army 

fet out under the command of P. Licinius Craf- 
fus, a very rich man, of high birth, eloquent, 
an able Lawyer, and great Pontiff, but who does 
not feem to have had any military merit. He 
was the firfl Po fit if ex Maximus , to whom any 
command out of Italy had been given. 

His exploits in Afia were very inconfiderable. 
Htflory relates nothing more memorable of him, 
than an aft of feverity, which may well be term¬ 
ed exceffive rigour. It is as follows. In be- 
fieging a city of Afia, he fent to demand of ano¬ 
ther city, in alliance with the Romans, the great- 
eft of two malts he had feen there. His intent 
was to make a battering ram of it. The chief 
engineer of the place believed the leaft fuited 

the 
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the ConfuPs defign beft, and feat it. Upon 
which Licinius ordered that engineer to attend 
him; and without hearing his reafons, ordered 
him to be ftript and fcourged, faying, that he 
required obedience, and not advice from him. 

He perifhed miferably, and even, if Juftiri 
may be believed, by his own fault; having [a) 
been lefs intent upon conducting the war well, 
than upon collecting and converting to his own life 
the riches of the Kings of Pergamus. His army 
was defeated, and himfelf taking prifoner. He 
however avoided the difgrace of being delivered 
to the viCtor, by making a barbarian kill him, 
into whofe eye he thruft a flick which he had in his 
hand, on purpofe to enrage him. 

The Conful Perperna, who fucceeded Craflfus, A.R.622. 
foon- revenged his death. Having made the uc- 
moft expedition into Afia, he gave Ariftonicus 
battle, entirely defeated his army, befieged him 
loon after in Stratonicea, and at length took him 
prifoner. 

He immediately fent him to Rome in the fleet A.R.623. 
which he laded with all the treafures of Attalus. 

Manius Aquilius, who had lately been eleCted 
Conful, made hafte to take his place, in order to 
terminate the war, and deprive him of the honour 
of a triumph. He found Ariftonicus fet out, 
and foon after Perperna, who had followed, died 
of a difeafe at Pergamus. Aquilius had no diffi¬ 
culty in putting an end to the war, which Perperna 
had brought fo near a fuccelstul conclufion. He 
however difhonourcd the advantages he gained, 
by an horrid crime which all nations deteft. In 
order to force fomC places to furrender, he poifon- 

(a) Intentior Attalics prcdie, qeam hello. Jufiu . xxxvi. 

4 Vol. VIII. Z 
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ed the fprings from which they had their wa¬ 
ter. The fruits of this war to the Romans was 
that Lydia, Caria, the Hellefpont, Phrygia, in 
a word all that compofed the kingdom of At- 
talus, was reduced into a Roman province, un¬ 
der the common name of Afia. . 

The Senate had given orders to deftroy the 

city of Phocrea, which had declared againft the 
Romans, both in the war, of which we have 
been ipeaking, and before in that againft Anti- 
ochus. The inhabitants of Marfeilles, which was 
a Colony of Phocaea, moved as much with the 
danger of their founders, as if that of their own 
city had been in queftion, fent deputies to Rome 
to implore the clemency of the Senate and Peo¬ 
ple in their favour. However juft the indigna¬ 
tion of the Romans was againft Phocsea, they 
could not refufe complying with the warm folli- 
citations of a People, for whom they had long 
had the higheft regard, and who rendered them- 
ielves ftill more worthy of it by the tender gra¬ 
titude they expreffed for their forefathers and 
founders. 

Manius Aquilius on returning to Rome re¬ 
ceived the honour of a triumph, initead of 
the punilhment he had juftly deferved for the 
unworthy and criminal methods to which he 
owed his luccefies. And foon alter, on being 

_ * o 

accuied of extortion, he was acquitted, which 
did not retrieve his honour, but difgraced 
his judges. As to Ariftonicus, having been 
exhibited as a fight to a People in the triumph 
of Aquilius, he was carried to prifon and ftran- 
gled. And thele were the confequences of Attalus’s 
will. 


Mithri- 
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Mithridates, in his letter to Arfaces, King of the 
Parthians, (a) accufed the Romans of having forged 
a will of Attalus, to deprive Ariftonicus, the fon 
of Eumenes, of his father’s kingdom, which ap¬ 
pertained to him by right; but it is a declared' 
enemy, who lays this crime to their charge, 
and confequently his teftimony is’of no weight; . . 


[a) Simulato impio tefta- 
mento, filium ejus (Eumenes) 
Ariilomcum, quia patrium 


r 

regnum petiverat, hoftium mo 
re per triumphum duxere. A? 

fins? R/7tit*/) i 
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